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BEECHER'S, TRIAL 



The Presbytery of Ciacionati, to which Dr. Beech 
er belongs, held an adjourned meeting io that city, on 
Tuesday. the9ihof June, 1835. The court consisted 
of the fuliowin^ members, viz. : 

Ministera-^. L. Wilson, 0. D^ Lyman Beeoher, D. D.*, 
Andrew S. Morison, Daniel Hayden, Franeis Monfort, Thos. 
J. Biggst, J. L. Gains. Sayres Gaaley, Benjamin Graves 
(Clerk), Artemas Bullard, John Spaaltfing. F. Y. Vail, Thos. 
Brainerd, A. T. Rankin, Calvin £. Stowed (Moderator), Au- 
gustus Pomroy, George Beecher, Adrien L. Aton, E. <Slaok. 

Ruling £?/(ier«— William SkillingeTi J. G. Burnet, Adam S. 
Walker, Simon Hageman. Peter H. Kemp6r» Andrew Har- 
vey, William Cumbsck, Robert Portei, Jobk Archard, Henry 
H ageman, A. fi. Andrews, Israel Browni Bryce R. Blairi Wm. 
Carey. 

The Presbytery was conBtituted with praj^er : when 
a sermon was delivered by the Rev. Calvin Stowe, 
from PhiL iii. 16: *' Whereunto we have attained, let 
uei walk b/ the same rule, let us mind the same 
thiag." 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson had. at a previous meedn^ of 
Pregbytery, brought forwarcl certain char^^es agamst 
the llev« Dr. Beecher^ and the present meeting had 
been appointed to consider and issue the accusations ; 
citations had been issued, and the requisite steps ta- 
ken to prepare the case (or trial. 

The charges were then read as follows : 

CHABGB8 OP WILSON ««. BXBOHSa. 

To tho Moderator aad Membeta of the board of the Presbytery of 
C'rncinDati : — 

Dear Breihrerij — It is known to the trustees of Lane Semi 
nary, and to some of the members of Presbytery, that after the 
appointment of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. p. to the pro- 
fessorabip which he now holds, in that institution, I more 
than once expressed an opinion that he would not accept of 
the appointment, because, as I theught, he could not, consist- 
ently with his views in theology, adopt the standards of the 
Presbyterian chuirch. 

My opinion of Dr. Beecher'r theology was then founded on 
my recollection of a conversation held with him m 1617, and 
his sermon published in 1827, entitled "The Native Character 
of Man." When I heard that Dr. Beecher had entered the 
Presbyterian church, without adc^ing htr atandarda^ I was 
surprised, grieved and alarmed. When he was received by 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati from the 3d Presbytery of New 
York, I was in the Moderator's chair, and was denied the pri- 
vilege of protesting against his admission, because, it was said, 
] had no right to protest in a case, in which I had no right te 
vote. Afterwards it was seen by put lie itions, in differeat pe- 
riodicals, that the soundness of Dr. Beecher's theology was 
called ii^ question, an 1 this Presbytery was called upon to 
take up charges against him on the ground of general rumor. 
But the common fame was denied to exist ana the call was 
unheard. Subsequently the sermon of Dr. Beecher on " De- 
pendence and Free AgencyV was circulated and highly com- 
mended. This Presbytery was then called upon to appoint a 
committee to examine some of the Doctor's sermons and re- 
port whether they contained doctrines at variance with the 

* Professor of Theology "i 

t Profeeaor of Eccleuastlcal History > in Lane Seminaiy. 

\ Professor si Languages ) 



standards of our church. This call was disregarded also. 
Complaint was made to the synod of Cincinnati and they 
said the presbytery could not be compelled to take up charg- 
es, only by a responsible prosecutor. Being more and more 
gnevea and alarmed, I carried the matter up by appeal to toe 
last General Assembly. This appeal was cast out by the ju- 
dicial committee, because it was said, that I was not one of 
the original parties. HadT I called my appeal a complaint, it 
would nave been tried. 

Two facts have made this^ subject recently flagrant : 

\, The pablic commendation of Dr. Beecher'B theology by 
perfectionists. 

2. Some of the parfeetionista have been inmatea of Lane Se» 
minary. 

In view of these thioga, and believing that Dr. Bescber has 
contributed greatly to the propagation of dangerous doctrines, 
I feel it my duty to bring charges against him before this 
presbytery. 

L I charge Dr. Beecher with propagating doctrines contra- 
ry to the word of God and the standards of the Presbyterian 
church on the subject of the depraoett nature qfman, 

Specificaiiona.—TheScnptme of our standards teach on the 
subject of a depraved nature, 

'1. That a corrupted nature is conveyed to all the posterity 
of Adam, descending from him by ordinary generation. 

2. That from original corruption all actual transgressiotas 
proceed. 

3. That all the natural descendants of Adam arsconceiyed 
and born in sin. 

4. Thatorimnal sin binds the descendants of Adam over to 
the wrath of God. 

5. That the fall of Adam brought upon mankind the loss of 
communion with God, so as we are by nature children of 
wrath and bound slaves to satan. Con£F., ch. vi., sec. 3, 4, 6. 
Larg. Cat. Ans. to Q. 26. 27. Vide scrip, proofs, and short cat, 
A. to O. 18. 

In opposition to this. Dr. Beecher teaches, 

1. That the depravity of man is voluntary. 

2. That neither a depraved or holy nature wnpoaaible with- 
out understanding, conscience and choice. 

3. That a depraved nature cannot exist without a voluntary 
agency. 

4. That whatever may be the early eonstitution of man, 
there is nothing in it, and nothing withheld from it, which 
renders disobedience unavoidable. 

5. That the first sin in every man is free and might have 
been and ought to have been avoided. 

6. That if man is depraved by nature, it is a vokmtary na- 
ture that is depraved. 

7. That this is according to the Bible. "They go astray 
as soon as they be born,'Mhat is in early life,— how early, so 
as to deserve punishment for actual sin, God only knows.—- 
Vide Dr. Beecher's sermon on Nattve Character, National 
Preacher, Vol. ii. No. I, p. U^ 12. 

II. I charge Dr. Beecher with propagating doctrines con- 
trary to the word of God, and the standards of the Presbyte- 
rian church,— «n the subjects of Total D^ravity and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in effectual calling. 

Speeificationa.—The scripture aad our standards teach on 
the subject of total depravity, 

1. That by the sin of our first parents, all their natural de- 
scendants are dead in sin and wholly defiled in all the faeul- 
ties of soul and body. 
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2. That by this original corruption, they are utterly disa- 
bled and made opposite to all good, 

3. That a natural man, being dead in sin, is not able by his 
own strength to convert himself or prepare himself thereto. 

4. That no man is able either of himself or by any grac«> 
received in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God. Conf. ch. vi., sec 2, 4. Ch. ix., sec. 3. Larg. cat. A 
to O. 25, 149. 190. Short cat. A. to Q.. 101, 103, and scripture 
proofs. 

In opposition to this, Dr. Beecfaer teaches, 

1. Tnat man is rendered capable by his Maker of obedi 
ence. 

2. That ability to obey is indispensable to moral obliga 
tion. 

4. That where there is a want of ability to love God, obli 
gation to love ceases*, whatever may be the cause. 

4. That the sinner is able to do what God commands, and 
what being done, would save the soul. 

5. That (o be able and unwilling to obey God, is the only 
possible way in which a free agent can become deserving of 
condemnation and punishment. 

6. That there is no position which unites more universally 
and entirely the sufiragea of the whole human rage than the 
necessity of a capacity for obedience to the existence ol 
obligation and desert of punishment. 

7. That no obligation can be created without a capacity 
commensurate with the demand. 

8. That ability commensurate with requirement is the 
equitable foundation of tlie moral government of God. 

9. That this has been the received doctrine of the Orthodox 
church in ail ages. 

Vide Dr. Beecher's sermon on Native Character p. 12, also 
bis sermon on Dependence and free agency pp. II, 12, 19, 23 

On the subject of total depravity, eliectual calling, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the production of saving faith the 
Scriptures and our standards teach, 

1. That fallen man is utterly disabled^ and wholly defiled in 
all the faculties and pat ts uf soul and body and made opposite 
to all good and wholly inclined to all evil by original curiup 
tion. 

2. That from this original corruption do proceed all actual 
transgressions. 

3. That effectual calling is of God^s free and special grace— 
and a work of God's Spirit; that men are altogether passive 
therein, until being quickened and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, they are thereby enabled to answer this call. 

4. That having a new heart and a new spirit created in 
them, they are sanctified and enabled to believe. 

5. That justifying faith is wrought in the heart of a ainnt r 
by the Spirit and word of God, whereby he is convinced of 
his disability to recover himself. 

Conf. Ch. VI Sec. 1, 2, 4. Ch. X. Sec. 2. Chap. XIII 
Sec. 1. Ch. XIV Sec. 1. Larg. Cat. Ans. to Q^uest. 72, and 
iScripture proofs. 

In opposition to this Dr. Beccher teaches 

1. That man in his present state is able and only unwilling 
to do what God conimandb and which bting done would save 
the soul. 

2. That the more clearly the light of conviction shiucs, thi 
more distinct is a sinner's preception that he is not de«titutr 
of capacity, thatij««, of ability to obey God. 

3. That when the Holy Spirit comes to search out what is 
amiss and put in order that which is out of the way, he finds 
no iinpediincnt to obedience to beremovcd,but only a pervert 
ed will ; and all he accomplishes in tlioday of Iiis power is to 
make the sinner wiirui«» to submit to God. 

4. That good men have supposed that they augment the 
evil of sin, and the justice, mercy and power of God in exact 
proportion as they throw down the sinner into a condition of 
absolute iinpotency ; that ho [Dr. Bcecher j cannot perceive 
the wisdom of their views ; that a subject of God's government 
who can but will not obey, might appt-ar to himsflf much 
more guilty than one whoso capacity of ohedience had been 
wholly annihilated by the sin of Adam. Sermon on Depen 
dence and Free Agency, &c. p. 11, 19, 20. 

Note. Dr. B. uses the terms natural capacity and naturitl 
aTjiliiv in the same sense. Compare p. 27 with 31. Page 10 
he calls it plenary power of a moral a^cnt. 

III. 1 charge Dr. Beecher with propagating a doctrine of 
perfection contrary to the standards of ths Preshylerian chh 

tipeciJicuHons.— Out standards teach 

1. Thai no man is aide neither of himself nor by grace re 
reived, to keep the coimnandmonis of God, but doth daily 
break them. See Conf. ch. ^i.\. sec. 3, Larger Cat. Ans. to 
("i. 1 19 and proof lexis. 



2. Dr. B. teaches that the aiimer is able to do what God 
commande— that the Holy Spirit in the day of his power 
makes him willing, and so long as he is able and willing, there 
can be no sin — Sermon Dep. and Free Ag. compare p. 11 and 
19. 

3. The perfectionists have founded on Dr. B.*8 theory the 
following pinching arguments : 

" Who does not know that theology as renovated and •re- 
deemed from the contradictions and absurdities of former 
ages by such spirits as Beecher, Taylor, and their aisociates 
forms the stepping-stone to perfection ? Who, that can draw 
an obvious conclusion from estabhshed premises, but nfhst 
see, at a glance, that Christian perfection, substantially as we 
hold it, is the legitimate productof N. England divinity 7 We 
have been taught in their schools that sin lies wholly in the tri//, 
and that man as a free agent possesses adequate abihty indepen- 
dent of gracious aid to render perfect obedience to the moral 
law ; in other words, to be a perfectionist. They have esta- 
blished the theory that, by virtue of a fixedness of purpose, 
man is able to stand against the wiles of the Devil, and fully 
to answer the end of his being. Now if tliis system, which 
the opposers of the New School men were not able to gain- 
say, teaching man*s ability, independent of gracious aid, to he 
perfect, to answer fully the end for which his Maker created 
him— if this be orthodoxy, I ask, 'is it heresy to aDirm 
that by virtue of aid from a risen Savior, superadded t9 free 
moral agency, thb thino is done? I see "no point of rest" 
for the advocates of the New Divinity short of the doctrine of 
perfection. If they will not advance they must go back and 
adopt the inability system of their opponenu, which they have 
»o often and so ably demonstrated to be the climax of nb- 
surd'ty and folly." See letter to Theodore D. Weld, mem- 
ber of Lane Theological Seminary, published in "The Per- 
fectionist," Vol. i. No. 1, August 20, 1834, by Whitmore & 
Buckingham, New-Haven, Conn. 

IV. fcharge Dr. B. with the sin of slander, viz. 

Isl Specification. In belying the whole chnrch of God. 

The Doctor's statements are these: "There is no position 
which unites more universally and entirely the sofirages of 
the whole human race than the necessity of a capacity for 
obedience, to the existence of obligation and desert of punish- 
ment." Again " The doctrine of man^s free agency and 
natural abihty as the ground of obligation and guilt — ^faas been 
the received doctrine of the orthodox church in all ages. Ser- 
mon Dep. and F. Agency, p. 12 and 2X 

2d. Specification. In attemptiiu to bring odium upon all 
who sincerely receive the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, and to cast all the Reformers, previous to the time of 
E^iward, into the shade of ignorance and contempt. 

Dr. Beecher says ~" Doubtless the balance ofthe^impres- 
ttioii always made by their language (language of the Reform- 
ers) has been that of natural impo^ncy, and in modern days; 
there may be those who have not understood the language of 
'he Reformers, or of the Bible, on this subject ; and who verily 
believe that both, teach that man has no ability, of any kind 
or degree, to do any thing that is bpirilually good, and that the 
nghis of God to command and to punish, survive the wreck 
and extinction in his subjects of the elements of accountabili- 
ty. Of such, if there be such in the church, we have only to 
say, that when for the time thev ought to be tsachers, they 
have need that some one should teach them which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God." Serm. Dep. and F. A. 
p. 27. Again 

''It must be admitted that from the primitive age down 
to the time of Eklwards, no one saw this subject with clear- 
ness or traced it with uniform precision and consistency. His 
appears to have been the mind that first rose above the mists 
which long hung over the subject." p. 27. Again 
" So far as the Calvinistic system, ase)cpounded by Edwards 
and the disciples of his school, prevailed, revivals pnevailed, 
and heresy was kept back— and most notoriously it was 'dead 
orthodoxy' opened the dikes and kt in the flood ' of Arminian 
and Unitarian heresy.' By attending to the whole passage, 
page 33, same sermon, the presbytery will see that ^dcad 
orthodoxy,' as the Dr. calls ii, was the doctrine of man's 
natural impotency to obey the Gospel." p. 31. The Dr. at- 
tempts to make ud believe that from the time of Edwards, (he 
theory of this sermon has been antl now is the received doc- 
trine of the ministers and churches of New England. The 
truth of this I am not prepared to admit, bad as I think of the 
New England theologians, in general ; but I am not prepared 
(o oeny it. Be it so, the matter is so much the worse. Again 
the Dr. proceeds, in his strain of calumny — "For the greater 
portion of the revivals of our land.«it is well known have come 
to pass, under the auspices of Calvinism, as modified by Kd- 
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wards and tho disciples of his fich6o],and under the inculcation, ] The 3d Bpecificatioli under charge 6th, I expect to prove^ if 
ofabiUiyand obligation^ and urgent ezhortationa of imme-j jit be denied, by the members of this Preebyterv, including 
diate repentance and submission to God ; while those con- 'myself; but I will name Rev. Sayres Gazley, John Burtt, L. 
gregatioDS and regions over whioh natural impotency and :G. Gaines, Daniel Hayden, and others. 



dependence, and tne impenitent use of mean*, and waiiin 
God's time, have disclosed th«r tendencies, have remained 
like Egypt, dark beside the land of Goshen, and like the inuun- 
tain ot GiLboa on which there was no rain, nor iields of ufler- 
ing, and like the valley of visions dry, very dry." p. 34. 

And to complete tho climax, the Or. adds: '* No other ob- 
struction to the success of the Gospel is there so great, as the 
possession of the public mind with the belief of the natural and 
absolute inability sf unconverted men. It has done more, I 



And now, brethren, you will not forget that the Synod of 
Cincinnati have enjoined it upon you to exercise the discipline 
of the church, even upon those who disturb her peace by new 
ternia and phrases ; much more are you bound to exercise it 
on those who destroy her purity by false doctrine, and vilify 
her true ministry'. 

In the case of Or. B. I send you an extract from the mi- 
nutes of the ISyuod : "The Synod do not say that there are 
not sufficient reasons for the Presbytery to tako up a charge 



verily believe, to wrap in sackcloth the sun of righteousness,' jor charges on common fame ; but are fully of the opinion that, 
and perpetuate the shadow of death on those who mightj of //la/;, Presbytery has full liberty to judge for themselves ; 
have been rejoicing in his light, than ail beside. I cannot) [and that they can be compelled to take up a charge only by a 
anticipate a greater calamity to ihechurch, than would foUowi responsible prosecutor." An attested copy of their decision I 
its universal inculcation and adoption. And mosi blessed herewith suUmit. 

and glorious, 1 am confident, will btt the result, when her i feel it a solemn transaction, to accuse any one, especially 
ministry, everywhere, sliall righily understand and teach, a professed minister of Jesus Christ. It is sometimes a duty 
and their hearers shall universally admit the full ah'ility of ev- to do this. The obligation in this case rests upon somebody, 
ery sinner to comply with the terms of salvation." — p. 3?.| and I know of no one who will discharge it but myself. I 



Let the Presbytery compare all this with the history of the 
church and the doctrine of oiur standards on original sin, total' 
depravity, the misery of the fail, regeneration, and eHectuali 
calling, and say whether there is an Arminian, or a Pelagian,! 
or a Unitarian, in the land, who will not agree with Or. B.{ 
and admit '*the full ability of every sinner to comply with tht 
terms of salvation," and unite with him in considering it a 
calamity for the doctrines of our standards to be universally 
adopted? , 

V. 1 charge Or. Beecher with the crime of preachipg the; 
same, and kindred doctrines contained in thvse sermons, in 
the 2d Presbyterian church in Cincinnati. 

VI. I charge Or. Beecher with the tin of hypocrisy: I 
mean dissimulation, in important religious matters. 

1st Specification. — If Or. Beecher has entered the Presby- 
terian church without adopting her standards* he is gudty of 
this sin. This I believe, because I am informed he was re- 
ceived as a member of the 3d Presbytery of New York, with- 
out appearing before them ; because he was received by the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, without adopting our standards -, 
and because the installation service does not require theit 
adoption. 

2u Specification. — If Or. B. has adopted our standards, he 
is guilty of this sin, because it is evident he disbelieves audi 
impugns them on important points— subjects declared by him- 
self to be of the utmost moment. 

3d Specification.— When Or. B.'s orthodoxy was in ques- 
tion^ I think before the Synod fn the 1st Presbyterian church, 
he made a popular declaration " that our coufessiou of faitn. 
contained the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth," or. words to that amount. J thought then, and stili 
think, that it was dissimulation for popular eirect. Th'j 
crime is inferable from the circumstances of the case. If hci 
has adopted the standards of our church, as our form of gov- 
ernment requires, it is competent for hini to show when undi 
where. But the charge of hypocrisy is equally sustuined, in 
my estimation, whether he has or has not. lie may lake' 
whichever alternative he can best defend. | 

4th Specification.— When Or. B. preached and published 
his sermon on Oependenee and free agency, he was just about 
to enter the Presbyterian church, with an expectation of be-j 
ing pastor of the 2d Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, and! 
teacher of theology in Lane Seminary. He either did not 
know the doctrines of our church, or if he did know them, he 
dci^igned to impugn and vilify those who honestly adopt 
them. 

Witnesses to prove that he published the sermon in 
view of entering the Presbyterian church: Or. Woods, of An- 
dovor, and Prof. Stuart, Prof. Briggs, Robl. Boal, Jabez C. 
Tunis, Augustus Moore, James Mclntire, and P. Skinner. 
The ailegatitm respecting the perfectionists, if denied, can bo 
proven by their pul)liculion, from which 1 have made an ex- 
tract. Charges 1, 2, 3 and 4 are sustained by Or. B.'s print- 
ed sermons on the " Notice Character of Man" and on 
" Oependenee and F. A." both of which are herewith subnnt- 
tcd for examination. 

If Or. B. denies being the author of these sermons, piiblish-I 
ed under his name, the authorship can be proven by licv. 
Austin Oi(-kinson, Rev. Or. Woods of Andover, and Perkins| 
& Marvin, of Boston, Mass. The witnesses to |)rove the 5th{ 
(!harge, are AumusIus Moore, Jcpiha O. Ganst, John Sullivan,] 
Robtirt Wallace, James Mdutire, P. Skinner, and Janies< 
Hall, Esc). ' i 



have not consulted flesh and blood, but the interests of the 
church of Jesus Christ, before whose judgment seat we must 
all appear. I have counted the cost ; una now call open you, 
in presence of God, for your due deUberation and decision 
upon evcrv charge submitto^l. 

With all due regard, I am your brother in the Gospel of 
Christ, J. L. Wilson. 

Dr. Beecher bein^ called upon to answer, eaid, I 
am not guilty oi* heresy : I am not guilty of slander : 
I am not guilty ot hvpocrig^y or dissimulation in the 
respect charged. I do not say that I have not taught 
the doctrines charged : hut I deny their bein^ false 
doctrines. The course I shall take will be to justify. 

The Moderator calling? upon Dr. Beecher to say 
what plea should be entered upon the minutes in his 
name, Dr. Beecher replied, the plea of" Not Guilty." 

Dr. Wilson said he supponed Dr. Beecher took the 
proper distinction between facts and crimes. He ad- 
mitted the facts specified, but denied the crimes charg- 
ed. Dr. W. wished to know whether the admission 
extended to one of the facte resnecting which no 
crime was charg^ed ; but which had been stated be^ 
cause it was closely connected and linked in with the 
other facts of the case : viz. that Dr. B. had declared 
belbre the Sytiod that the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church contained the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Dr. Bkechek replied that he should not admit the 
fact stated in that naked form ; he would not admit 
the wordd quoted, without other words by which they 
had been accoinpanied. 

Dr. Wilson then said, that as to this point he 
.should ask leave to adduce testimony. 

A cominifcriion was then granted to take the testi- 
iiiotiy of Professor Digg^', who was in feeble health, 
and unable to attend the court. 

The Rev. Sayres Gasley was then duly sworn 
and examined, and his testimotiy having been taken 
down by the Clerk and read to him, he approved the 
record as correct. It is as follows : 

I remember the circumstance which occurred in Synodto 
which the charge alludes. The precise words contained in 
the sptcihcatiou I do not recollect. My impression seems 
clear that in speaking of the Confession ol Faith, Dr. Beecher 
said that the Con. F'aith was true, every sentence and every 
word, and that he so believed iu I don't recollect precisely 
which. 

Gtuestiou. What were the circumstances under which the 
above declaration was made 7 

Ans. 1 cannot say positively, but to the bent of my belief 
it was in Dr. Becchers plea before Synod, in an appeal from 
Dr. Wilsrin, because presbytery would not appoint a commit- 
tee to invcHtigate his sermon. 

Dr. Wilson— Was not the declaration made when Dr. 
Beecher was making a speech on that subject 1— Ans. That 
is my impression. 

Ciues. by Dr. W. Was there a considerable crowd of spoc- 
lators around the Synod at that time 7— Ans. 1 do not recol- 
lect. 
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Dr. W. Wu there not oonti^crable excitemeBt daiiag the Dr. W. When the aame subject wai before Presbytery, 
difiCQseion of that subject ?— Ans. There was. ' did not Dr. B. express his approbation of the standard of th« 

Rankin. Was there any thing in the Dr.'s manner which charch with the reservation of vuuing opon them his inteipre- 
ioduced yon to believe that it was done for popular eflect? — , laiion ? — Ans. So I understood it. 

Ana. I have no distinct rccollecion at present of noticing Dr. Beecher. Was the 'statement made before Synod at- 
his manner, but from all the circumstances of the case I was. tended by an explanation or qualification 7— Aas. I heard 
led to that opinion. ! none «^ 

Rankin. What were the circumstanceii of the case?— Ans.i ' Dr. B. Did I profess before the Sjrnod a belief ra the Con. 
The published sentiments of Dr. B. and the place where it of Faith according to any other interpretation, than the one I 
was uttered. ! put upon it ? — Ans. 1 heard nothing said about int^pretation. 

Dr. Wilson. Was not Dr. B. at that time making an efibri (Read, &c.) 
to pr*;vent synod from sustaining my complaint?— Ans. That A/r. Atones lestimony. 

19 my impression now, but 1 cannot say positively. [Read to- I recollect, distinctly, that in the time and place specified' 
witness and approved.] , m thechoraes — 

The Pre<>by tery trieD adjourned till to-morrow. « (Dr. Beecher admits that the time, place and audience were 
Wednesday wwrwiwg.— Presbytery met and was as described by the preceding witness.) 
opened with prayer. i Witness resumed. Dr. .B. said he believed the Con. of P. 

The Rev. A. S. Morison, from the commission ap- icontamwl the truth, the whole tnith, and nothing but the 
pointed to tdke the icBtimony of Professor Bi^gs, j^f"'"*- I heard no quahficatwns, (R«ad,&c.) 
made the Ibllowing report : ji Mr. Gaines* teatimony. 

Walnut HilU, June 10, 183,5. I ' '^^/^"^^^ T^ *'")-« ^'^T^^X' \ ;^co»«5< ^^f *>'• »• "«' 
Meeting opened with prayer. i '^^«^ the words mentioned by Mr. Aton, and made a gesture 

Dr. Wilson wished Mr. Biggs to state what he knew on th« more violent than usual; cannot recollect whether it was be- 
Bubjcet,-whether any pcrtt^ctionisis were in attendance ^i ^oift?i&ibj\eTy oi t^snoA. (Read, &c.) 
Lane Seminary the last year. — Ans. As voung men whose l\fr. BurCs testimony. 

minds were made up on that subject, I ^o not know thati I a£:ree with the witnesses in respect to the time, place and 
there were any. j circumstances, so far as 1 have heard. I distinctly recollect 

Vt. W. Were there not students in Lane Seminary who that the Dr. in the course of his speech slated that the Con. 
were making enquiries and manifesting tendencies that way.' of F. contained, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
E* Ans. 1 am under the impression that there were some. the truth. Not expecting to be called upon, I have not trea- 

Vt. W. From what sections of country did those younc suhkI up a recollection of the circumstances, whether there 
men come?— Ans. From the state of New York. 1 think, I were any qualifications or not. (Read, &c.) 
had but two or three at all in my mind, of whom I had any! | />. HaydaCs testimony. 

suspicion. 1 1 I heard Dr. B. say that he believed the Con. of F. to con- 

Dr. W. What information did Prof. Bijrijs give me on this; laiu the truih, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I 
subject in a conversation we had at Haniijlon?— Ans. Thati reinemlKjr no qualifying statements. I think I should have 
Dr. Beecher so far from countenancing the docirme of per-; remembered such qualifications, had they been made, 
fee rionism, warned his students against such sentiments. |, Dr. Wilson. What was the declaration in Presbytery on 

Dr. W. Were not the statemenU you made to me calcula-i iihe same subject ?— Ans. 1 do noi recollect. (Read, &c.) 
ted to impress my mind with the belief that the students who- 1 ^t ^ Kemper's testimony 

manifested such tendencies to perfectionism, were led to-place! j j ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ '^^ Synodf in 1833. Dr. B. said he believed 

jthc Con. of F. contained the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. He made no explanation at the lime. 



themselves under Dr. B.'s instruction in eonstrquence of his ' 
publii*lied views of theology?— rAns. I have no recollection 
that they were. 

Dt. Beecher. Did you ever hear any one of the students at 
any time avow the doctrine of perfection ?— Ans. 1 never 
did. 

Dr. B. Had you any evidence of tendency to that doctrine 
further than what results from questions common to enquiring 
rnindi*, in the investigation of a subject, with reference to the 
formation of an opinion?— Ans. I believe their inquiries were 
all directed with a view to tho formation of an uhimate opin- 
ion. 

Dr. B. Were you apprized of the fact, that one of my lec- 
tures was on ihfe subject of Christian Character, and in op- 
position to the doctrine of perfection.— Ans. I so under- 
stood. 

Dr. Wilson. Did you cite T. D. Weld to appear before pres- 
bytery as a witness in this case?— Ans. I did not, for tht^ 
following reasons. 

1. I understood that the citation of all witnesses except the 
nif^rnbers of the ^'resbytery, was-dispcnsed with by agreement 
of the parlies. 

2. The same was understood by several of the brethren of 



When Dr. Wilson was replying. Dr. B. got up and made ex- 

planatitms. 

1 Dr. W. Was you a member of Presbytery at the time the 

same subject was up there ?r— Ans. I think I was. 

, Dr. W. What were Dr. B.'s declarations as to his recep- 

jtion of the Con. of F. there ? — Ans. That he adopted it as a 

system ; the Dr. called no man father on earth, nor allowed 

any man to explain the Bible or Con. of F. to him. 

I Mr. Gaines. Had the explanations reference to the words, 

or something else? — Ans. To the words only. 

i Dr. Beecher. What were the explanations? — Ans. I do 

juot recollect. (Read, &c.) 

Judge Jacob Barnti*a testimony. 

Called ip by Dr. Beecher— 

I was present at the time referred toby tho other witnesses. 
I heard Dr. B.'s address to the Synod. I recollect distinctly 
that in that part of his address in which he spokeoftheCon. of 
F. he said that there had been a time when he could not sub- 
:scril>e to the whole of it ; but mature deliberation and ascer- 
laining to his own satisfaction what was the meaning at- 



the presbytery with whom I converstd on the subject, afierlji^^H /« "»c terrns when the Coii. of F. written, the 



the meeting of presbytery, for the purpose of being myself cer 
tified of the fact. 

To which I herewith affix my signature, 

Th. L Bigos. 

The following witnesses were then duly sworn and 
their testimony recorded as iollows: 

i-yancis MonforCs testimony.. 
' 1 recollect very well that Dr. B. said, I believe the Con. of |nary ? — An?*. Two years and a half. 
Faith contains the truth, the whole truth, jind notliing but thei i Dr. B. How long a member of the Theological Class ? — 
truth, after having shown that he received the Con. of Faith Ans. About a year and a half. 

as a sy.MUMn. I! Dr. B. Have you heard the testimony of Mr. Weed, and 

Dr. Wilson. Where and under what circumstances waSj do your views correj-pond with his? —Ans. Yes; except 

the declaration made?— Ans. It was in the 1st Church, in 8y- that my recollection of the discussion b not as distinct as 

nod, on the complaint of Dr. Wilson and others against Pres-' his. 



difiiculiy was entirely removed. He add 3d, that he now be- 
lieved the Con. of F. contained the truth, and I thought he 
said the whole truth. He raised his hnnds to his bosom, and 
said he believed it to be one of the best expositions of the 
meaning of the Scripture. I cannot give his words precisely. 
(Read, &c.) 

A. Duncan* s testimony. 
Dr. B. How long have you been a member of Lane Semi- 



bytery for not appointing a committee to examine certain ser- 
mons of Dr. B. 

Dr. W. What were the circumstances ? Ans. The Doctor 
was giving his last addrcssj the house was full ; there was^ 
considerable excitement. 



Dr. Wilson. Did you see the letter addressed to T. D. Weld, 
in the perfectionist ?— Ans. 1 3aw it it Delhi, two miles from 
this city. 

! Dr. W. W-ho wrote that letter ?— Ans, I do not distinct- 
ly lecollect his name -, I think it was Duiton. 



I 



M?n!^;n„W ^•"i^if ««»«''»l character and Btandini? of! 
Mr. DuttOD 7--An3. I know nothing about him, except thai 
he was once Btudyifig theology with Mr. Kirk, of Albany. ' 
have heard his intellect spoken of as one of great vahie. 
^tii' 4K J ^'"*' occasion and in what manner did Dr. B 
Wi^^^ "ludents against the perfectionists 7- Ans. I recol- 
ffi?''- *"?k ^■"?'»«?- . ' never heard of them, until I saw the 
& by Mr W^"'""" '' ^^^^ ' *^^«'^ ^^« '-^-- -n • 

of teJle^^k^. ^tenf^^^ '^""^ ^^'^^ 

^ Mr. Rankin. 0o you know why he left Mr. Kirk 7-Ans. 

w5!i' ^ Xf^^ ^**® perfeciionist's letter addressed to Mr. 
No *l?Li^!*'J5*'°?'w**° ^j"*' ^^ "^"^ "" perfectionist 7~. Ans. 

n«5!ii^?^^*V ?*** yoa over hear that Dr. Beecher was sua 
^:^J' ^T^T'-^'''' ''^^"' until I heard these 
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burv «l«tri i '"S"".' "'* ^"^9' »"™«' "dM* Wood 
burj, except I heard tliia exprMsioii a little atronmr than 

C^iuT.'SfjK ?'• «• «4«' the Confe-'ion of fSa and 

TWr. BrainertPs Testimony. 
1 have seen the paper called the PerfedimUt, and read it 
carefully. I have seen also many other extracts frim the writ- 
ISflnt *^^«^^'^<;^»«nJtt«- They have three ways of becoming 
5t J 51* ^*"®iS?^ *'» ^**?y i'^^'^v® themselves able to obey God 
and do so. When pushed with difficulties in that view of the 
subJec^theyrepresent themselves as being, by the litera irn^ 
putation of the righteousness of Christ to the.n. so tharGod 
looks upon them as one with Christ and does not regard their 
r^^fwr"' f5Tv'*'*y represent sometimes their perfection 
H^k^^ '**"]' ""^ '**^ "P^.?^* ^'•a<^e ^f God ; ihey say tha 

^«^^"!!S?'"r^'^ *""«**' P'*y«^' that theiV perfection 

T? ^? '*^®*''f** "* *"^«'^*' »<> I'le"' prayers. 

i^t. Wilson. Is not the whole theory of the oerfectioniats 
do-all X'^r^A hypothesis of the nat^ural aJli^ of~^^ 
Inl h^ God requires, and that sin lies wholly in the wiil- 
^"«' , ?*o: with those that believe in natural ability and 
moral inability, they reason according to the sentiment of the 

2rnrd!fr:?I„.^'''""^ '^^' ^^^y t&s doctrine, iher^ai^n^ 
upon a different assumption. i^^aouu 

♦«Tif; ^iTr^^'r ^^^^ difficulties are those pressed who hold 
to he ability of man to do what God requLs and say they 
fmm T;t"!; ^ ""^^ ^^' Pi-etend to state all. TThe fact is s^hown 
tE.^ «f' *''^'* conduct, that they do violate the laws of God; 

do in ' ^ "^^ constrained by natural necessity, 

ikE!' ^* 7^^} P':"*^"^*" of the Perfectionists contradict their 
theoiy and profession, and how do you know that they were 

fat/^L'^a's'Sr?;''''^''"Mr,- Thev appear to fall i7to th^ 
?nTi,rhu.1fpl'i"™®"d'!!**^'?*'" "»«'■»«» 'hat they thus 
s^nneth /ol Lh^'^'S "t'""! '^''''^'''^ '^''' "° "»'*» l^veth and 
Wn»h*«^^ *"i? ur y ^^® alatements of their opponents 
hfought out in the publications of the day. Fpunenis 

aav ieri»n« n/r.f^'^'*" • ^ """^ intimately acquainted with 
aav persons of that denomination 7--Ans. I never saw one. 

x\y^liJ^: *^ .J^^^ *"«■" hy the literal imputation of 

the nghteouness of Chnsl 7— Ans/Thev seem to mean th« 

tan rw"^'^ '^ ^**"-^ S»»»' all h^s'^oMLnc'^ bec±^ 
theirs m such a sense, as to release them from criminality al^ 
though they violate the law of God. ' ^"™»"»'"y «» 

nf »L 1^*^ . '• ^^ *^°^ Calvinisls who teach the doctrine 

eL^^nvYKiTP"'***^".^^ ^^"«^'^ Righteousness to beK 
fj? I .y^K**°^,*""o of man's natural ability 7- 4ns In 

Ku'totee'"' '■""""•=« ' '""•"' «-<•« of "■"mi" 

b»"atn^hl!iK „'><*> not^'hcir system teach that man has 

Twrdlr .h.r™2;- K*"'""l>' 'P*''''"e ' 'Wnk not ; they 
wSw'Li "\??j'"'t..''?y n«"rean aversion to GoA 
^^^ Iwen caUed inab.Uty, which makea regeneraJion 



Mr. Aton. What dp those Calvinists mean who teach the 
literal imputation of Christ's Righteou9neas?-Xn* ThSeUa 
class of professed Calvinists who seem to teachthe doX"? 
of imputation, the same doctrine as the perfect oLlrf-bul 
Ais I would not apply to any of those wMld S^d i.ch 

P:i.h~"(Ro7d'rr"""'" ''•"""'^ of «"' Confe.J?n"'of 

Th»r''«Li'^*'''"°"'''*^*'i"^ "ow '>een completed, 
The firel charge was read a second time.and as it re^ 

ex^^cf,rii%'"e7/al""" "^^ eStireV^Adt? 

Dr. Wilson said, that if the whole sermon was to 
be read because a part of it was referred to in thp 
charges, the whole Confession of F^th mfeh^ae well 
be read, for certain parts of it were also c&d 

Professor BioGs could not consent that merelv iso- 

wilhng to have his own character tried by «u-bled 
extracts selected from biB writings; hecouWth^ 
maniwr prove every man in the Presbytery a heretfc 
Let the connexion of the passaeee wUh Seir confeit 
be seen ; let their bearing.be unfersft^ ^e the pres- 
bytery receive the same impression as the audieiwe 
had received belore whom the sermons were delfvw- 
ed ; and as to the objection which had been ureed^f 
It was necessary for consistency's sake to read the 
whole Confession of Faith, let it be read 

Mr. Rankin said there was an obvious difTorpnoo 
between the reading of the Confession and the riad 
ing ol the sermon. The Confession of Faith wa^^t 
introduced before the court as evidence ; the Sermon 
had been : nor could the court have any just andTde- 
quate conception ol what the passages cited convey- 
ed, unless they listened to the whol and undersro^ 
the connexion. Besides, in one part of the cha?^ 
he sermons at arge were cited, withou any panku 
lar passages being specified. «•■/ panicu 

„fTif: r^i'r^o''. admitted, on reflection, that the cases 
of the Contession andthe Sermon were notanaWmis 
He had no objection to the reading of the Bermon« 
entire : it could do no harm : but hi w shed the com 
to bear in mind that there was such a (hinc as in- 
sinuating the most deadly poison into the mos?Vho le- 
some aliment. He was ready to admit thai ih» 
sermons (and he. had read fhem aUent'vely many 
times ) did contain many things that were excenen7 
but the ground of his charge was that th^nn^h^r kill 
placed in the very midst oPfhem the molt de eterious 
poison. Were Dr. W. invited to partake of a dish of 
what appeared to be food of the most nutriious kind 
and after commencing, and finding it to be deSs 
and wholesome, he should sudd^Jy come to a de- 
posite ol arsenic, he should stop, and eat no i^orl 
unless he could with certaintv pJis over that nSJtion 
ol the preparation and complete his meal witRwha? 
was not poisoned. Let the whole be r"ld- The court 
he was well assured, would be abirto Moarate the 
precious from the vile. separate tne 

Dr. Beecher said it was bis rijrht to hav^ thp 
documents referred to in the charg* read en^rl 
, The Moderator admitted thif f butexDrested » 
doubt whether the present was the proMr sta^e in 
the proceedings at which this right mX be exer- 
cised. In his defence Dr. B. i^ight^ry oroMrlv 
give the whole sermon in argumfnt, to showX^t 
the charge was not well founded. "*^' 

r»arf* ?,F^"="^, stiU insisted on having the whole 

maHA nPn ^- '^'^''^'* *° '^«"')' the extracts he had 
niadc. Dr. B. was ready to admit their accural.^ • »» 
least he took it for granted the passes hKeen 
copied correctly. But it was ceftaiS? the fc^r n^ 
correct mode of proceeding to allow the b^d»«f ^Sx 
sermon, as delivered, to ma^e itsoZimpr^sU a^ 

oetter judged of. In no well constructed sermon 
could a single passage give the eflfect of the wK 
A sermon, was heretical or otherwiM accordW »!: 
the combined and intended resulJ, o^allTs K 
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taken toopether. In every properly written sermon, 
the combined eflect was Llie end aimed at, and all 
the parts were so arranged and so made to follow 
each other, as best to secure that end. Let ,the 
sermon tell its own story : and then the court mig^ht 
make what analysis ol ii they might deem proper. 

The sermons on the Native Character ol Man in 
the National Preacher, Vol. II. No. 1, for June, 1827, 
were thereupon read. 

The second third and fourth charges were read: 
and then the sermon to which they referred, viz. : 
'"Dependence and Free Agency," a Fsermon delivered' 
in Andover Theolos^ical Seminary, July 16, 1832. 

Dr. Wilson stated that he wished to lay before the 
Presbytery certain infr»rmation showing on wh.it 
grounds he had been induced to state that the 
Perfectionists claimed Dr. B. as strengthening their 
hypothesis. 

The Moderator ipquired whether Dr. W. wished 
to introduce this information as testimony in support 
of any one of the charges he had preferred ? 

He replied that he did net : It was a letter from an 
individual who was not and could not be present, and 
whose testimony had not been formally taken. 

After a discussion,, the letter to which Dr. W. re- 
ferred was permitted to be read. It was a letter con- 
tained in a newspaper published at New Haven, en- 
titled " The Perfectionist," and addressed to Theo 
dore Weld, late a student in Lane Seminary. 

The letter being very long, and ap()earing to be on 
a subject wholly unconnected witli the matter in 
hand, it was moved that the reading be arrested: 
and that only so much be read as Dr. W. had refer- 
red to. 

The Moderator decided, that if any part of the pa 
per was reaid the whole must be. 

Mr. Rankin inquired what was the signature of 
the letter. 

The Clbrk stated that it had no signature: where- 
U|)on on motion of Mr. fiurnet, seconded by Prof 
Biggs, the paper was rejected as being no testi- 
mony. 

Dr. Wilson gave notice that he took exception to 
this decision; in order that he might avail himself of 
such exception, should the case go up to Synod. And 
alsO; thatne should avail hiroselfof the testimony in- 
troduced by Dr. Beecher before the last meeting of 
Presbyterv, viz., his own sermon with a review of the 
same by Dr. Green. 

The examination of testimony bein^ resumed, 

Dr. Wilson stated that he had no iarther testimo- 
ny on the part of the defence. 

Silas Woodbury was examined, and his testimony 
is as follows : 

I was present in the Synod, when Dr. B. gave his state- 
nient : and facta are substantially as given by Judge Burnet, 
according to the beat of ray recollection. 

The testimony being now closed, it was moved that 
the parties be heard. 

Dr. Wilson stated that he wa£ much exhausted 
and requested an adjournment. 

Dr. Begcher gave notice that he might have occa- 
sion to Introduce farther testimony, should he be able 
to procure it, before proceeding to the defence. 

Presbyterv then took up other business before 
them, ^nd which occupied the judicatory until the hour 
of adjournment. 

Presbytery then adjourned. 

Thursday morning, — Presbytery met and was 
opened with prayer. 

Farther testimony was introduced on the part of 
Dr. Beecher. 

Dr. Wilson said that he wished to apprise the 
presbytery of a difficult)^ which must arise from their 
navin^ rejected the intbrmation he had been desir- 
ous of laying before them, and which was contain- 
ed in a letter not permitted to be read. If the 
present trial shooid not terminate according to the 
views of the prosecutofi and the case should go up to 



synod, it would be necessary for him to obtain from 
synod an attested copy of their decision in the case: 
which would be attended with great delay. But if 
this letter should now be received, the delay and in- 
convenience would be avoided. It would be remem- 
bered that there was an express rule, which admits 
the ofl'ering of new testimony before a superior court 
in cases of appeal, where the court should deem such 
testimony requisite to a right decision. 

Mr. Brainerd observed there need be no difficulty, 
as Dr. W. could get from the synod all he had need of. 
Dr. Wii.5^oN said that the writer of the letter was 
the Rev. Dr. Phillipr?, of New York; and that he 
should have cited him as a witness upon the present 
trial, if he had not understood that the citation of all 
witnesses, save the members of the court, was by 
agreement waived. 

Mr. Brainerd said, that nothing of this sort had 
been stated before the presbytery. 

Dr. Wif-soN then observed, that as there appeared 
to be some mistake as to* the extent of Dr. Beecher's 
concessions, he wanted to know whether the 4ih 
specification of the sixth charge was conceded, or not 
— which is in the following words : [see it above.] 

Dr. Beecher replied that all was conceded which 
was contained in the sermon referred to. 

Dr. Wilson then inquired, if the fact in that speci- 
fication was not conceded, whether he had not a ri«^ht 
to the testimony which he had cited to support it : 
and whether the cause must not be suspended till 
3uch testimony was obtained. He was resolved to 
have that testimony before he proceeded any farther. 

Dr. Beecher Avished to know, whether supposing 
that specification to be proved. Dr. Wilson meant to 
avail himself of it with a view to show that the 
sermon in question had been written and shaped in 
reference to Dr. B.'s coming into the Presbyterian 
church. The date of the sermon would speak for it- 
self, without any concession. If Dr. W. wanted to 
know, whether the sermon was printed, at the time 
Dr. B. was about coming into the Presbyterian 
church, there was no secret about the matter. But 
if he wanted it to be conceded that the sermon was 
either prepared or published with reference to Dr. 
B.'s. coming to this place and bein<^ the President of 
Lane Seminary, that would not he conceded. Dr, 
W. might argue from the date of the sermon iu any 
way he pleased. 

Dr. Wilson said, all he wanted was the fact, that 
he mi^ht use it in argument. If Dr. B. conceded the 
fact, Dr. W. would nave the right to draw such in- 
ference from it as he might deem proper. 

Dr. Beecher : Y'ou may draw it. As to the fact, it 
is conceded. 

The concession was, by Dr. Wilson's desire, put 
upon record. 

Dr. Beecher now called for the testimony of Ed- 
ward Weed. 

Dr. Wilson inquired, whether Mr. Weed was a 
member of the church. 

The Moderator replied, that he was an elder of 
the 4ih church in Cincinnati ; and a candidate under 
the care of the Chillicothe presbytery. 

Mr. Weed was thereupon duly sworn; and his tes- 
timony being taken, was as follows : 

Dr. Beecher. How long was jou, a member of the Lane 
Seminary 7--Ans. Two years and a half. 

Dr. B. How long a member of the Theological Class? 
Ans. One year. 

Dr. B. Was there, during your continuance in the Semi- 
nary, to your knowledge, any member who was a perfection- 
ist?— Ans. ' I knew of none. 

Dr. B. Was there any whom you regarded as tending to 
that opinion ? — Ans. None. 

Dr. Wilson. Did you, while a member of that Seminary, 
see a letter addressed to T. D. Weld, in the Perfectionist j-^ 
Ans. I saw it in the city. (Weed resided on Walnut Hills, 
at the Seminary.) v 

Dr. w. Who was the writer of that tetter ?— Ans. I can- 
not Bay« 
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Dr. W. Do you know why Dr. 6. warned the etudenu 
against periectioniflni, and delivered a aet lecture on that sob- 
ject 7— Ana. I think I know. I think that in one of the lec- 
tures of Dr. Beecher. the discnsaion came up, whether an in 
dividual could at the same time be under the exerciaaof 
religious fioeling, and commit sin. 

Dr. W. What arguments were advanced by some of the 
students in favor of the doctrine, that while under religious 
feeling, Christians cannot commit 8in7—An's. The discus 
sion was simply in the form of questions and answers, and it 
was argued on the part of the students^ in this discussion, that 
an individuars feehngs were at the same time entirely holy, 
or entirely sinful. 

Dr. B. Did every student profess to express his own opi 
nion on those subjects 7— Ans. No. They simply argued on 
that side of the question, in order to elicit Dr. Beecher's 
opinion. 

Dr. B. Was it in immediate connexion with this discus 
sion (perhaps at the next lecture,) that I gave a regular dis 
cussionof this subject 7— Ans. 1 think it was the next lecture 
— he explained the 7th chapter of Romans to the class. 

Dr. B. Was it in opposition to the views of the Perfection 
ists7— Ans. It was in opposition to the theory that the 
Christian's feelings are entirely holy or entirely sinful. It had 
not special reference to the Perfectionists. 

Dr. B. Did any student express it as his opinion, in any 
other form than to elicit opinions from me 7— Ans. No, not 
in the discussion. 

Dr. Wilson. Did every student express it as his opinion, in 
any otherplace, in their intercourse with their fellow students 7 
— Ans. There were many students who expressed their opi 
nion that each moral feeling is entirely holv or entirely sinful, 
but not an individual who believed in the cfoctrine of the Per 
fectionisis. 

Dr. B. Were there any of the students who believed that 
any person in this life attained to thai state where they had 
unly huly affections and none sinful 7~An8. Not an indivi- 
dual ; they all discarded it. 

Dr. B. Did their sense of their own depravity correspond 
with that of other Christians in their conversation and con- 
ff.'^Rions of sin in prayer 7 -Ans. Yes. 

Mr. Brainerd. Did you ever hear that Dr. Roccher was 
suspected of perfectionism, until you heard it from Dr. Wil- 



son s charges 7 — Ans. 1 never heard of it until yesterday, 
that Dr. Beecher was charged or suspected of perl'uctionism. 
(Read, &c.) 

Dr. Wilson then addressed the court as follows : 
Mitdtrator — The important and blessed ends of 
church (government aiid discipline can only be attain- 
ed by a wise and faithful administration, iti the hand 
of church officers, the Lord Jesus Christ has placed 
the ^ovcrnnient of his kingdom on earth; and 1 can 
conceive of no btalion more responsible than that oc- 
cupied by those officers to whom are committed the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven ; to open that kingdom 
to the penitent; to shut it against the impenitent; to 
vindicate the trutl> and the honor of Christ ; to purge 
out that unholy leaven of error wliich rai^ht infect 
the whole lutnp ; to deter men from the commission 
of offences; and prevent the wrath of God from fall- 
ing on the cliurcn.* 

It belongs (o the officers of the kingdom of our 
Lord, when solemnly convened as a court of^ (Christ, 
ministerially and authoritatively to deter iiiine not on- 
ly cases of conscience and matters of practice, hut to 
clecide controversies of faith ; and their decittions^ if 
consonant to the word of (jod, are to be received with 
reverence and submission.f 



and success, — ^falee teachers, if it were possible, 
I would deceive the rery elect. J The whole luttorv of 
the church proves that no crime ever committed nas 
been so complicated, so hard to be detected, so diffi- 
cult ot eradication, so hurtful to the church, to ruin- 
ous to the world, as the preaching of another eospeh 
And, sir, no class of men has ever possessed more 
talent, manifested more zeal, exhibited more perse- 
verance, or exerted greater numerical and pecuniary 
power, and gained a more elevated popular applause, 
than some false teachers. And this we have reason 
Co believe will continue to be the case till " the day of 
the Lord cometh that shall burn as an oven ;" tilt 
" the sons of Levi shall be purified," *' the sanctuary 
of God cleansed." -and " the kingdom and the great- 
ness of the kin^clom under the whole heaven shall be 
jfiven to the people of the saints of the Most High.*' 
Were it necessary, before an enlightened court of 
Christ, to support these statementsby proof and illua- 
tratiun, I might cite to you the state of the church 
in the time of Jeroboam, in the days of Ahab.and 
the period which elapsed between the reign of Jo- 
siah and the eleventh vear of Zedekiah. I might re- 
mind you of those who coropased sea and land to 
make a proselyte in the lime of Christ ] of those who 
called the apostles and elders from their fields of la- 
bor to determine a controversy about doctrine, com- 
menced at Antioch and adjudicated ^t Jerusalem. I 
mi£cht tell the long and melancholy stories of Arius, 
Peiagius, Socinus, and Arminius : I might speak of 
the powerful but perverted talents of the ?reat Eras- 
inus, and notice the dazzling splendor of Edward Ir- 
ving: I might name men in our own tiroes, in our 
own church, whose eloquence and popularity have 
deluded thousands and turned them aside from the 
truth and simnlicitv of the gospel. But 1 forbear ; 
itnd only add that the case t>efbre you is a case pre- 
cisely in poinL You are called upon to determine a 
controversy about doctrines: doctrines intimately 
connected with practice: doctrines of vital interest 
to the church of Christ, doctrines which are parts of 
Ji system wholly subversive of the gospel of God : 
doctrines which liave been propagated by a zeal and 
talent worthy of a better cause : and the proj|)agation 
of which has deeply convulsed and shaken into dis- 
union the Presbyterian church in the United States, 
from the Atlantic to the Missouri, and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

And now. Sir, permit me to remind you, while sit- 
ting as a Court ol Jesus Christ, thai there are several 
things which stand as prominent obstacles in the way 
of a just decision : and these I must be permitted to 
reinove, before it will be possible ibr you to make a 
decision in accordance with the standards of the 
church: 

Aiid 1st* the character of the accuser in this pros- 
ecution stands as one^ and the first obstacle in the 
jvay of a correct decision. The accuser, in this pros- 
ecution, is considered by many as a litigious, ultra 
partizdn in the Presbyterian Church. In attempting 
to wipe away this odium, he puts in no plea ofper- 
sonal merit. He feels himself to be a man of like pas- 
sions with others ; and when he has felt deeply, his 
language has been plain, and has strongly expressed 
the feelings ot his heart. Whatever may have beea 



Of all the subjects brought before a church court |^^? opxmom formed of his merit or dement, these 

for adjudication, none are so important as controver- i^P»"*^"« ^S^**^ to have no place m the trial. Yet 

sies of faith, and none soMiflictilt (o determine. None ^^ Vl''''Jil^ contam.matter going to shew that docu- 

so important; because truth is essential to purity. ™^lJi«,h*^ ^^^" f^f^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

peace and goodness; atid no crime, of a pardonable L®"^fl'.^«r'°^u'^fK«^^^ ""1^^ 

nature, is «5 great as that of corrupting tL word of fP^^^^I^^- ^'^i^^^ ^Jftuf^^'L'"'®"^ ^*^^ ^*«^ 
— ' -^ — r ^ placed upon your files: whether ihev are anonymous, 



God, so as to preach another gospel : no adjudications 
are more difficult, because, under the appearance ol 
piety, zeal and liberality, — by popular talent and the 
arts of persuasion,— by the concealing of the poison 
of asps under the pure milk and meat of some saluta- 
ry truths, — and by an appeal to numbers, and wealth, 



* Confcssieo of FRith, ch. xxc. p. i20.>-t Ibid. p. 
iNtttheW utr. 94. 
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or over responsible names: whether they are so 
placed that they will be come-at-able in case of need ; 
— are matters not for me to decide. The very record 
itself, in respect to these papers, is so equivocal in its 
terms that no future histoi^ian will, from inspecting it, 
be able to tell whether the charges have been taken 
up by presbyterjr on the ground that the accuser is 
comp«teat| or from mere courtesy to the fceliogt ol 
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the accused. The supposition that the admission of 
the charfi^es has been purely gratuitous, and that they 
have been acted upon out of mere courtesy to the ac- 
cused, places an obstacle in the course of justice. 
How iar it will be permitted to operate I pretend not 
to say : hut 1 do believe that that will be the impres- 
sion produced, becauKC I know Romething of injpres- 
ft^ionK made upon the human mind. I feel persuadedl 
that neither rashness nor unkindnces has appeared! 
ciihcr in the charge's themselves, or in the manner ofl 
conducting them. Whatever may have been my 
youlhluj indiscretions ; or whatever may have been 
the spirit 1 have manifested when aj^ain and a^ain 
placed at your bar. ] think I may appeal to you, sir, 
and to every member ofihis court, to say, wh«*tlierin 
the rx>urse of the present trial thus f.ir, it has not been 
conducted on my part with that temper and in thai 
manner which becomes one standing in the imporUtnl 
station which 1 occupy ? I have manilesled no im 
patience under much needless delay : 1 have treated 
the court with due deference, and the man whose 
Iheolo^^ical fetentiments 1 cannot approve, with uni- 
form respect and courtesy. I feel confident, there- 
fore, that when the subject shall be viewed in all itt 
parts, tiie obstacle which arises from the cliaracler of 
the accuser, will be removed, and you will approach 
the decision of the cause, in that respect at least, with 
an unbiassed mind. 

2tlly. A second obstacle in the way of a just decision 
of this trial is found in the character, islanding, and 
talents of the accused. Were the accused a man 
isolated in society, of but moderate talents, low at- 
tainments, and of^^bad moral character^ there would 
be little, perhaps no difliculty in obtaining; a decision 
against him: but the very reverse of all this is true. 
And it is also true, ab has been strenuously pleaded 
before you, (with what effect 1 know not,) that Dr. 
Bcechcr by a long life of correct conduct, and by the 
diligent promulgation of what he believes to be reli- 
gious truth, has acquired a large capital in character 
and reputation on which it has lieen supposed that he 
could live in the west, notvviihstandmg all opposition. 
While all this is not denied, and while it is Ireely ad- 
mitted that his efforts especially in the Teraperanee 
cause have been such as to secure him not only ad- 
miration at home, but fame in both hemispheres and 
throughout the world, yet it is believed to be very 
questionable whether he has been able to import with 
him here all that amount of capital, in established 
charac,ter, which he possessed before crossing the 
Appalachian. On this point I shall refer ilie Court 
to what was written in New England, touching the 
manner of his acquiring this capital, and also shewing 
the loss ol much of it before he took his utand apiong 
us of the west: thereby proving that tho loss he has 
sustained was not owing to the opposition he has had 
to encounter on tliis side the mountains, but was in- 
curred in the land from which he enn'graicd. 1 shall 
b;^g to call the attention of the presbytery to two 
short passages in a book entitled, ** Letters on the 
present state and probable results of Theological 
speculations in Connecticut." 

Mr. Brainerd enquired who was the author of the 
letters'? 

Dr. Wilson stated in renly that they appeared un- 
der the signature of "An Edwardean" and contend- 
ed that they were to be received on the same footing 
as the papers submitted by Dr. Beecher at the last 
nicieling of Presbytery. 

Mr. Brainerd thought not: those papers had been 
signed with the initials J. L. W^, understood to mean 
JoKhua L. Wilson. 

Dr. Wilson replied that he introduced these ex- 
tracts in order to show how the views expressed in 
the letters of Dr. Beecher and Dr. Woods were view- 
ed in New England before Dr. B. left that country : 
and d they were not evidence of that fact then there 
was no such thin/j us evidence of anything. If he 
WHJj lo he prohibited from rcfening to such proofs, 



then he might give up, at once, all expectation of 
being allowed to argue the present question. 

Mr. Brainerd said, that it the Letters were read as 
anonymous, and were introduced merely as a part of 
Dr. Wilson's argument, he had no objections to their 
being read. 

Dr. Beecher wished to know what th€< accuser in- 
tended to prove by these extracts? How did they 
bear on the matter in hand ? 

Dr. Wilson replied that he introduced them to 
prove that Dr. B. had not brought all that amount of 
capital into the west which he had alleged, and which 
lie represented Dr. W. as the instrument of curtail- 
ing.^ 

Dr. Beecher replied, he was perfectly willing that 
the extracts should be read ; because he was not 
willing it should be supposed he was afraid of having 
this or any thing else that could be produced read 
before the whole world: but he believed the admis- 
sion of them to be wholly irregular. Neither Dr. 
Wilson nor himself was here to be tried on the point 
whether Dr. B. did or did not bring with him into the 
West the whole of the capital he had possessed in 
the East. What if he did? or what if he did not? 
The thing was wholly outre. Yet he desired Dr. W. 
might be indulged to read it: he must take the liber- 
ty, however, of saying that it was wholly irrelevant 
to the trial. 

The Moderator thought the reading had better be 
allowed ; Dr. B. would have an op|x>rtunity of speak- 
ing of its irrelevancy when his defence was in order. 

Dr. Wilson replied, that he wished to introduce 
nothing irrelevant; nor should he have ever thought 
of reading from this book, had not Dr. B. attempted 
to produce an impression to Dr. W.'s disadvantage 
ami his own elevation. The book seemed to be writ- 
ten not only with good judgment, but by a man who 
possessed a Christian spirit. In animadverting on a 
letter of Dr. Beecher to Dr. Woods, of Andover, the 
author first quoted the words of the letter, and then 
used the following language in relation to it: 

Di; Beecher "has had the dehberate opinion for many 
years, derived from extensive observation, and a careful at- 
teniion to the clemenlary principles of the various differences 
which have a«;itated the cnurcli, that the ministers of the or- 
thodo.x Congregntiunal church, and the ministers of the Pres- 
byterian church, are all cordially united in every one of the 
doctrines of the bible, and of the confessions of faith,' which 
have been regarded and denominated fundamental." (See his 
9f3Cond letter to Dr. Woods.) How much to be lamented is ii 
iii.li Dr. Beecher did not make this discovery in season, or 
that ho did not seasonably feel its influence to have saved un- 
broken the harmony of his native sfate, and the peace of (he 
surrounding region ! For, whence came those charges qf phy- 
sical depxuTxiyy and physical regeneration^ and o[ma/cing God 
the author of sin^ which certainly did not^ arise without his 
knowledge, and which have grieved, his brethren for years! 
Whence crame that labored enfort, a few years since, to make 
a new creed or confession of faith, for the state'/ who intro- 
duced it to the General Association, or advised to that mea- 
sure, to the grief and jigitation of many minds, if, as Dr. 
Beecher supposes, we are all cordially agreed in every one of 
the doctrines of the bible. Again, Dr. B. " doubts not that 
we mif ht so live, as to leave the church in a blaze of contro- 
versy, which the generation to come might not live to see ex- 
tinguished." And what, I ask, has prevented the blaze of 
controversy for ten years past, but the forbearance of those, 
who, though assailed on every side, have chosen to make al- 
most any sacrifice for peace? And what now prevents a blaze 
of controversy, that many venerations will not see extin- 
guished, unless those who adhere to the faith of th^ir father?, 
are willing to see themselves, and what they esteem the truth, 
tiampled in the dusil Let Dr. Beecher view the subject on 
all sides. But he has at length made the discovery, that there 
is a ^reat difTerence, in " the eye of heaven, in tho eye of man, 
and in our own eye, on a death bed, ana on the record of 
eternity, between the appearance of a great pacification, or a 
great conflagration, achieved by our instrumentality." He is 
certainly to be congratulated on this discovery, and had he 
made it ten years ago, the present ablations would not have 
been witnessed. But it is matter of joy that the discovery has 
been made, and it is devoutly to be hoped theeflects will soon 
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be visible. Let Dr. Beecher then, use his influence to remove 
the present causes of irritation and suspicion. Let us have 
men at the head of our Theological Seminary, in whom all 
the churches and ministers have confidence; and thus give us 
back, as an United community, our College, our Christian 
Spectator, our candidates for the ministry, our revivals of re- 
lwon« our harmonious associations, our united churches. Bui 
ifthis cannot be done, let not Dr. Beecher, or any other man 
suppose, that the christian community will alwavs be amused 
with inere sound; or that the caus« of truth will be sacrificed 
to the interests or caprice of a few men. pp. 32. 33. 

Another consideration is derived from the letters recently 
published by Dr. Beecher to Dr. Woods. These letters con- 
tain some pathetic remarks on the benefits of union, and the 
evils of alienation. But these remarks, from Dr. Beecher, 
come too late in the day, and they imply an incorrect view oj 
the subject. They imply that the divisions and alienations are 
occasioned by the opponents of Dr. Taylor, whereas they are 
chargeable wholly to his friends, and himself. It is presimied 
that some transactions, which took place ten years ago, arc 
notno^ present to Dr. Beecher's recollection. The days and 
nights he has spent with Dr. Taylor in matunng and bring 
ing forward this very system, which makes all the disturb 
ance ; and the warnings they then received from an iniimate 
friend, who was someiimes present, and who pointed out to 
them these very-consequences^ have probably passed, in some 
degree, into obhvioA. There is no doubi, that if Dr. Beecher 
would, even now, set himself to undo, what, by his counte- 
nance he haadonein this matter, the breach would, in a great 
measure, be healed. But for him now to write letters on the 
benefits or duty of union, though very full of feeling, will not 
reach the case. Some example with precept is needful. And 
especially, let him not attempt now, to cast the odium of this 
separation on those who have done nothinsr to produce it, and 
who have, from theb^inning, deprecated its existence; those 
who have kept straight forward in the doctrines, in which they 
have always found Cvmsolaiion, and by which they w6uld ad- 
minister it to others, pp. 43. 44. 

Dr. Wilson said, that afler reading this he would 
only remark that the date here given correH)K)ndcd 
exactly with the period mentioned oy Dr. Beecher 
himself, in which he had been engaged in preaching 
and puDlishing the doctrines he now held. That pe- 
riod he stated to have been the last ten years : and 
it was within just that neriod, accordinjsr to this wri- 
ter, that the troubles ana disturbances ot'iJie churches 
of New England on the subject of the new Divinity 
had been experienced. This coincidence of date gave 
the more authenticity to the statements of the £d war- 
dean. 

Dr. Wilson now proceeded to read from a printed 
" Letter to Dr. Beecher, on the influence of hifl min- 
i.strv in Boston: by Asa Radd, Esq. Editor of the 
Volunteer," as follows : 

The object which I aim to accomplish is, either to elicit 
something from yourself or your friends which may remove 
injurious perplexities; or, if these must remain on your pan, 
to disabuse the public mind of prevailing misapprehensions, 
and so arrest or retard, if it may be, the progress of existing 
evils. I say, disabuse the public mind ; for although there 
are many who probably understand and follo\v yon, and ma- 
ny others who regard y«iir course as inconsistent and erro- 
neous; yet there are multitudes in our churches who do not, 
for lack of information, understand this subject, even so fiir 
as it is intelligible to others. Thev have been accustomed to 
listen to you almost as to an oracle. They have heard from 

Sou and of you things which startle them. But they have 
eard of your disclaimers, and your abundant professions of 
orthodoxy ; and they dispose of iheir perplexities as they are 
able. Some stand in doubt of you ; but hope and believe all 
things. Others believe your professions, and impute vour 
seeming vagaries to the eccentricities of your mind and[ the 
warmth of your preaching.— j)p. 4, 5. 

The novelties to which 1 refer in this letter, are those 
which have been called "new divinity," and " new mea- 
•ures." 1 mean the theology of the New Haven school— 
and the measures for converting sinners and promoting revi- 
vals, which have had their principal seat of operation in the 
State of New York. It is no part of my object— it would 
lead me too far out of the way, to prove these principles and 
measures to be unscriptural ; or even to show, at any consi- 
derable length, what they are. That they exist, is, I believe, 
granted on •very side. That their advocates believe them to 



be widely different from old principles and measures, and also 
to be exceedingly preferable to them, is manifest, from the 
fact that they continually inculcate and extol the new, and 
expressly undervalue the old ; from the fact, that they perti- 
naciously adhere to their alleged improveitients, although 
they know they are unacceptable to a large portion of their 
brethren, and have excited animosities and divisions; and 
from the fact that they seize every occasion to diffuse their 
principles, and to introduce meh who preach them, at every 
open door. My complaint against you, sir, is, that you have 
actedfully with other leaders in this matter; but not with 
that open avowal of your object, which was to be expected 
from yovtr general reputation for frankness, and from your 
Christian profession. 

Of this new scheme of doctrine, which I have said I cannot 
stay to exhibit at length, it is requisite I should give a synop- 
sis. Perhaps I cannot better characterize it in a few words, 
than by saying, that it lesembles, in its prominent features 
and bearing, Wesleyanism ; a strange mingling of evangelic- 
al doctrine with Arminian speculations; a system, if such it 
may be called, which the orthodox of New England have 
long believed to be subversive of the gospel, and tending to 
produce spurious conversions. It certainly has some varia- 
tions from that system, however, which I need not point out. 
It professedly embraces the atonement, the deity of Christ, 
the Trinity, the personaUty and offices of the Spirit, depravi- 
ty, regeneration, justification, and the other doctrines of grace. 
Its distinctive feature is, that it abundantly inculcates human 
activity and ability in the affair of salvation ; even professing 
to resuscitate them from the dead, alleging that we have 
heretofore killed and buried them. Holding that sinners, 
though depraved, have power to convert themselves, it pro- ' 
poses the minute and direct steps by which they may cnect 
It, content with a general allusion now and then to the neces- 
sity of a divine influence to aid and persuade tkem.— pp. .'), G. 
Apparently induced by their wish to present the ability and 
obligation of sinners in the strongest light, and to convert 
them as f:ist as possible by every means, the preachers in 
question have renewed the attempt which has been a thou- 
sand times baffled before— an attempt to make the humbling 
doctrines of the gospel plain and acceptable to the carnal 
mind. Original sin is explained away. Adult depravity is 
resolved into a habit of sinning, and the various ruling pas- 
sions ; while the deep, fixed, inlierent aversion of the soul to 
God and all holiness, is kept out of sight. Election, the so- 
vereignty of God, the special influence of the Spirit in reno- 
vating the heart, arb so explained, that the " natural man*' 
can understand them, and be reconciled to them besides. 

Yourself and the public will expect to know my reasonSf 
for regarding you as connected with the New Haven school, 
and a leading advocate of their theology. I will now attempt 
to give them. 

1. Your preaching y together with your treatment of inquir- 
ers and converts. And when I speak of this character of 
your sermons and addresses, I do not intend an occasional 
sentence or expression; but the prevailing tone of sentiment 
on frequent occasions, among your own people, to other 
congregations in the city, and at numerous opportunities 
abroad. 

I cannot, however, refer to chapter and verse ; or quote 
your language verbatim. You have seldom put your new 
theology to the press, though you have published much on 
various topics. Whether the omission has been by design, or 
for imperative reasons, I know not. I must therefore resort 
to other sources of evidence. And I here premise, that I do 
not affirm what you have preached, but what you have been 
understood to preach ; for the words of the oral preacher 
pass into the air, and cannet be remembered with perfect ac- 
curacy nnd repeated with confidence. I only mean to say, 
that in New England the impression is strong and deep, that 
you have fully preached among us the theology above de- 
scribed ; that while Dr. Taylor and others have written, and 
rcasoncMJ, and philosophised, and mysticised, you have ren- 
dered the same system palpable and practical in your preach- 
ing and ministrations, subserving their cause far more effect- 
ually than they have done themselves.— pp. 8, 9. 

Dr. W. said he had marked other passa^gfes with 
the intent to read them, but would spare the time of 
the court, and lay the book on the table for reference. 
Now he wished the Presbytery to recollect the ob- 
ject for which he had introduced and read these 
printed documents j it was to show that whatever 
amount of capital Dr. B. might have attained— within 
Che last ten years, it bad been diminished, io no iu. 
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cooaideraMe dei^ree before he had taken up his line of 
march for the west : and therefore the loss was not 
chargeable on the opposition of Dr. W. But suppose 
all this proof be laid wholly out of view, and suppose 
that Or. B. is still in possession of the entire amount 
of fame which can be the result of a Jong life devoted 
to the promotion of what he believed the cause of 
Uiith and benevolence, was this to be pleaded in his 
favor here? was he to be more exempt from the 
judgment of his peers than the humblest individual 
IB society? Dr. W. would say to the court, on this 
subject, " Look not upon his countenance nor upon 
the height of his intellectual stature." You are to 
** know no man af\er the flesh." His talents, fame, 
and even his usefulness, ought not to be remembered 
when you cast your eye upon the charges now before 
70U. The enquiries submitted to you are plain and 
important. Has he published and preached prominent 
and radical errors ? What methods has he taken to 
propagate, ami render them popular, in the Presby- 
terian Church ? 

3. A third obstacle, said Dr. W., presjented in the 
way of a Just decision in this case is Dr ^ 



Greene's re 
view of Dr. Beecher's sermon on ** The Faith once 
delivered to the Saints." Extracts from this review 
were read before this court at its last meeting to 
prove ^ what? to prove that if the specifications made 
under these charges be all true, they form no proper 
ground of complamt ! Now I should not have referred 
to this sermon, or to Dr. Greene's review of it, had 
they not been brought before you by Dr. Beecher 
himself. I confess that all my knowledge of the ser 
mon is from the author's own statement, from Dr. 
Greene's review of it, and from the review in the 
Christian Examiner, together with Dr. Beecher's 
answer in the Christian Spectator. Thus I get a 
knowledge of sermons I never read. But I would 
ask, is Dr. Green to be quoted as good authority 
against the standards of the Presbyterian church ? 
Dr. Green, it is said, pronounced Dr. Beecher a Cal- 
vinist. Permit me. sir, to disabuse vour minds on 
this subject Dr. Beecher did not call his own senti 
ments Calvinistic. He called his sermon " a Select 
System" — held by no man nor denomination, so as to 
render it proper to call it by the name of any man or 
any sect ; and he says that some of almost every de- 
nomination hold it, and some reject it. Dr. Greem 
gives the same account of Dr. Beecher's '' Select! 
System." He says that Calvinists in the most proper 
flense of the term would except to some of the articles 
of this system, and a great many who would by no 
means consent to be denominated Calvinists would 
only consider Dr. Beecher as holding the Evangelical 
system substantially. Well indeed did Dr. Green 
0ay that strict and proper Calvinists would except to 
some of Dr. Beecher's articles of Faith. Look, sir, 
at the following : — ** men are in the possession of such 
faculties and placed in such circumstances as render 
it practicable for them to do whatever God requires." 
This is an article in Dr. Beecher's *' Select System" 
to which no true Calvinist, and but few Arminians 
can subscribe, for, while it directly contradicts the 
Calvinistic creed on the one hand, on the other it 
asserts an ability in fallen man which intelligent 
Arminians denv. Indeed, sir, no man can assert such 
an ability in fallen man, much less can he make it the 
foundation of the Divine government, without being 
deeply imbued with the Pelagian heresy, and making 
a displav of his entire ignorance of the true doctrines 
of the Fall 

In reference to the Atonement, Dr. B. states that 
God can maintain the influence of his law, and forgive 
sin, on the condition of repentance toward God and 
fhith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that a compliance 
with these conditions is practicable, in the regular 
exercise of the powers and faculties given to man as 
an accountable creature. [See Christian Advocate. 
Vol. 2. p. 31, 32.] Everyman who understands the 
Socioiaa controversy knows that these are precisely Words; what weight ought such a declaration to have 



the sentiments of Unitarians. Did Dr. Green say 
(hat Dr. Beecher was a Calvinist ? No. What Dr. 
Green attempts to show is that Dr. B.'s '' Select 
System" contains sentiments to which no strict Cal- 
vinist, no strict Arminian can subscribe : and this is 
precisely what Dr. B. himself asserted of this Select 
System. His words are these : '' It is a Select Sys- 
tem, which some of almost every denomination hold, 
and some reject." And he calls it evangelical to pre- 
vent circumlocution. Now 1 claim the right of call- 
ing this •* Select System" by a more appropriate 
name. And as Dr. B. is extremely anxious to be 
considered a Calvinist, I will call his Select System 
Liberal Calvinism: and I will adopt the languei^e of 
Dr. Green, and say '* the peculiar sentiments oF the 
class of Calvinists to which Dr. Beecher belongs are 
also apparent in other parts of this discourse." And 
what IS Liberal Calvinism? According to Hunting- 
ton, (I do not mean Huntington of London, nor Hun- 
tington in Boston, formerly m the Old Soutli Church, 
but Huntin^on the author of Calvinism improved)in 
his book entitled Calvinism Improved, liberal Calvin- 
ism is Universal Salvation. According to Dr. Tay- 
lor and Prof Fitch, liberal Calvinism is the adoption 
of a Calvinistic creed ' for substance* of doctrine,' ad- 
mitting! he primary propositions, and rejecting the 
secondary as unwarranted and obsolete explanations. 
Accordii^ to others, liberal Calvinism is the stepping 
stone to Pelagian perfection. In my opinion, liberal 
Calvinism is that Select System now called m (he 
Presbyterian church New-Schoolism. What did lib- 
eral Calvinism do in Scotland ? It produced the Mo- 
derate party, nffainst which Dr. Witherspoon wrote 
his celeorated Characteristics." What did liberal 
Calvinism do in England? It placed a Unitarian in 
the very pulpit once occupied by the venerable Mat- 
thew Henry. What did liberal Calvinism do in Ge- 
neva? It placed a Neologian in tlie very seat of Cal- 
vin. What has liberal Calvinism done in Ameri- 
ca? It has undermined and almost annihilated the 
Say brook Platform in New Bnglsnd: it has divided, 
distracted, and almost ruined the Presbyterian churcli 
under the care of the General Assembly : it has ex- 
alted unto hig[h places men whose talents and opin- 
ions are inimical to the dearest interests of truth: it 
has palmed upon the east and west and south, such 
talented and liberal spirits as Duncan and Flint and 
Clapp! And does Dr. Beecher consider it applause 
to be called a liberal Calvinist '2 Yes sir. in tliis he 
glories. And in language which cannot be mistaken 
he declares that nothing nas done more to eclipse (he 
Sun of Righteousness than " old dead orthodoxy." 
He tells you that as acongregationalist in New Eng- 
land, his creedwas the AfiscmbJy'fl Shorter Cate- 
chism and the Say brook platform ; that as a Presby- 
terian his creed is our Confession of Faith ; and at 
the same time he declares, that there is nothing in 
these charges on the subject of erroneous doctrine, 
but what he has preachecl and published from ten I0 
twenty years in his " select system ;" which some of 
all sorts believe, and some of all sorts reject. And 
what does he desire you to infer from all this? That 
his sentiments are in accordance with the standards 
of the church, at least " lor substance of doctrhie ;" 
or if there bo " shades of difference," they have been 
so long, so perse veringly and extensively propagated, 
that there is now no just cause of complamt : as it 
when a man is arraigned for sapping the foundation of 
civil society, and introducing misrule in all the states, 
he should plead in bar of the prosecution, or in miti- 
gation of his offence that as he had been engaged in 
the project of a select system, from ten to twenty 
years, no one now had any ri^ht to complain. But 
suppose Dr. Green, in 1824, delighted with the ability 
with which Dr. Beecher defended or sustained the 
doctrine of the Trinity, had in kindness and courtesy, 
overlooked the errors of the " select system," ana 
pronounced Dr. Beecher a Calvinist m so many 
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with yon, on a trial held eleven years aflerwanls'? Ii 
ou^hi, sir, to be with you less Uian the du«t of the 
balance. Could Dr. Green pot^sibly have foreseen 
what evils would retiult from (his '* select system'^ in 
ten years? And can anv man now see the amount ol" 
mischief wliich this ••select Rvstem" will produce in 
ten years more, il' the desolating tide is not rolled 
back ? 

4. A fourth obstacle in the way of a just decision, i^ 
the claim that is set up on the subject of interpreta- 
tion. Let us see what this claim of interpretation is 
I quote from Dr. Beecher's work entitled, " The 
causes and remedy of scepticism,'^ Lecture 2d. pp. 21 
to 28. 



Wiih these remarks in view, I proceMi to observe, that the 
creeds of the reformation are also made often the occasion of 
perplexity and doubt, to inexperienced minds. * * 

They were constructed amidst the most arduous contro> 
versy that ever taxed the energies of man, and with the eyt- 
fixeclupon the errors of the day and on the poinis around 
which the battle chiefly raged ; on some tonics they are more 
full than the proportion of the faith now demands ; some of 
their phraseolosy also, once familiar, would now, without ex- 
planation, inculcate sentiments whicn are not scriptural, whici 
the framers did not believe, and the creeds were never mtend 
ed to teach. * • ♦, 

Of course they appear rather aa insulated, independent, ah 
stract propositions, than as the symmeirical parts and pro 
portions of a beautiful and glorious system of divine legisla- 
tion, for maintaining the laws and protecting the rights of the 
universe, while the alienated are reconciled and the guilty are 
pardoned; and though as abstract truths correctly cxwiunded, 
according to the intention of the framers, they inculcate the 
system of doctrines contained in the Holy Scriptures,— and 
though, as landmarks and boundaries between truth and er- 
ror they are truly important ; yet aa the means for ilie popu- 
lar exposition and the saving application of truth, they are far 
abort of the exigencies of the day in which we live, mere 
skeletons of trutn compared with the system clothed and 
beautified, and inspired with life, as it exists and operates in 
the.word of God. Unhappily ulao, some of the modl import 
ont truths tliey inculcate are, in their exposition, so twisted in 
with the reigning uhilosophy of the day, as to bo in tlio popu- 
lar apprehension iuentificu with it, and are made odious and 
repollant by its errors, as if these philosophical iheorfes were 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. There is no end to 
the mi.'ichief which false philosophy, employed in the exposi 
ti(Mi and defence of the doctrines of the reformation, has m 
this manner accomplished. Good men have contended for 
theories, as if they were vital to the system, and regarded aa 
heretical those who received tho doctrine of the Bible and on- 
ly rejected their pbylosophy. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is my deliberate opinion that the false philosophy which 
has been employed for the exposition of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, has done more to obatruct the march of Christianity, and 
to paralyze the saving power of the Gospel, and to raise up 
and organize around tne church, the unnumbered multitude, 
to behold and wonder, and dtspise and perish, than all other 
causes beside. • ♦. ♦ 

The points to which I allude, as violated by a false philoso- 
phy, are the principles of personal identity, by which the pos- 
terity of Adam are distinct from or confounded wiiii their an- 
cestor, and the principles of personal acr-ouutabitiiy and do- 
flcri of punishment, as men arcinad^^ accountable und punish- 
able for his conduct, or become liable to sin and misery, as a 
universal consequence. The natnre of sin and holiness, con- 
sidered as material qualities or the substance of the soul, or as 
instincts, or as the spontaneous action of mind under moral 
government, in the full possession of all the elements of ac- 
countability. And above all, the doctrines of the decrees of 
6«jd, and the universal certainty of all events to his fore- 
knowledge, as they are either unexplained or explained by a 
false philosophy. 

To which may be added the nature of the atonement and 
its extent, and the doctrines of election and reprobation as 
they shine in the Bible, or though the medium of a perverting 
philosophy. Whatever of these philosophical theories apper- 
tained to the system during the arduous conflict for civil and 
religious liberty, against the papal despotism of modern 
Europe, men endnrS, even swallowed them 'unhesitatingly, 
almost unthinkingly, in the presence of a greater evil; 
but since the conflict has passed away, and the nature of 
mind aad moral goverumeat is better imderstood, and the 



numbers who think and will think for fthemselvca multiply, 
those repellancies of false philosophy have steadily increased, 
and will increase, till that which is adventitious and false is 
relinquished-— and the truth is preached in its purity and 
unbroken power, pp. 24 to 2S. 

It seems that the principle of interpretation is 
claimed ; and that all things which Dr. Beecher con- 
ceives to have been either twisted in or left out where 
the confession is too full or too empty, and where it 
will not, in his judgment produce those eftects, which 
popular preaching was designed to accomplish, must 
he stricken out or explained away. To show to what 
errors the interpretation of a creed may lead I will 
quote a few passages from Edwardean. 



It is unusual, in creeds or confessions of faith, to adept terms 
so ambiguous, as to require an explanation longer than the 
confession itself. The confessions offaith used in our churches 
arc not thus dubious ; but are sufbcientiy explicit for all the 
purposes of a confession of faith, without a word of explana- 
tion. The above mystery has hitherto remained, and iu 
solution is a maitrr of no small difliculty, beeauae it leads 
into the region of molivia and intentions, with which no 
stranger can intermeddle to advantage or with propriety. 
But such is the fact, whatever may have been the motive. 
The creed in general uses the common and established lan- 
guage of the Calvinisiic faith ; and the notes so vary the 
meaning of the terms as to give the creed a ditl'erent aspect 
from that in which this language commonly appears. Tftkin»» 
the creed and the notes in connexion, they neutralize each 
other, so that the whole presents Dr. Taylor as believing 
nothing at all. In one he says he believes a certain doctrine, 
in the other he denies it. Or taking the notes aa the explana- 
tion of the creed, and Dr. Taylor is exhibited as sailing under 
false colors, so far as the creed is to be considered his flag 
l*'or It seems to mean one thing, and really means another 
These views are given hypotheiically, and from the external 
aspects of the trans ictiou ; for with the motives, 1 have no 
concern. To obtain a full view of this mvstenous circum- 
stance, it may be e.xpedieut to compare aonio of the articles 
of this creed with the notes appended. 

The 2d article reads thus: ^'1 believe that the eternal pur- 
poses ol Gad cKtend to all actual events, sin not excepted, or 
that God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass, and bo exe- 
cutes these purposes as to leave the free moral agency of man 
umnipaired. This language, in its common acceptation,— 
and the meaning has long been seUled by uniform usage — 
must be considered as a lull confession of the independent . 
government ol God. On turning to the notes, we find the 
tollowing explanation : " But I do not believe that sin can be 
proved to be the iiecessary means of the greatest good, and 
that as such, God prefers it to holiness in its stead.— But I do 
believe that holiness, as the means of good, may be better 
ihan sin, and that it may be true, that God, all things con- 
sidered, prefers holiness to sin, in all instances in which the 
latter takes place."— In the creed, he says, he believes, that 
the purposes of God extend to all events, sin not excepted; 
and that God for. ordauis whatsoever comes to pass: hut in 
the notes, he says, he docs not believe, it can be proved that 
God prefers sin to holiness, as the means of good, or that he 
did not even prefer directly the contrary. Here, on© of two 
things must be true: either Dr. Taylor believes that God 
purposed, and loreordained what he did not prefer, but the 
contrary of which he chose ; or he, Dr. Taylor, beliovee, what 
he does not believe tan befiroved, or the contrary of which 
maybe true. But why this ambiguity 7 If Dr. Taylor be- 
lieves, as he says he does in the note, why not say so in his 
creed, and put the matter at rest? Why this bread, full, un- 
qualified confession of divine supreniacv in the 2d article ; 
and men this mysterious explanation, which leaves the sub- 
ject of his faith utterly inexplicable 7 

In the 3d article, we find the following confession : " I be- 
lieve that all mankind, in consequence of the fall of Adam, 
are bom destitute of holiness, and are by nature totally de- 
prayed." No one can ask for a more full confession of the 
original and entire depravity of man, than this language, 
according to long estabUshed usage, conveys. No one, on 
reading this, would hesitate a moment to pronounce Dr. Tay- 
lor orthodox on this point But what says the appendix 1 
" But I do believe that by the wise and hoi v constitution of 
Ood, all mankind, in conseqaence of Adam^s sin, became sin- 
ners by their own act.'' pp. 6, 7. 

When we sav, that all mankind are bom destitate of holi- 
ness, have we been anderatood to mean, that they were born 
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destitute of moral character, neither holy nor sinful, but in 
the same moral condition with young animals? But this 
must be Dr. Taylor's meaning according to his own explana- 
tion. He behevee that men Income sinners by their own act^ 
and that, an act of self-preference. .Conseqaently to be born 
destitute of holiness, does net mean to be bom sinful, because 
men most themselves, put forth an act of self-preference be- 
fore they are sinners. If this is Dr. Taylor's sentiment, why 
did he not say so at first 1 It was just as easy t^ have said in 
bis third article, I believe that all mankind are born destitute 
of any moral character, in the same moral condition with 
young animals. This would have been explicit, and have 
aavMall note and comment. Again, when we say that all 
mankind are by nature totally depraved, what has been the 
universally received meaning, but that men are from their 
birth, as derived from Adam, possessed of a sinful propensity, 
that \» in itself a sufficient ground of their condemnation 7 
There can be no question that such has been always the ira^ 

Eort of this language. And without his notes, no one would 
ave any doubt that" Dr. Taylor meant to be understood in 
this sense. But no such thing. Nothing is farther from his 
mind. He means something totally diverse, viz : that the 
physical nature of man is such, that under the influence of 
circumstances he will sin. If this then is his meaning, why 
not say so,— why this play upon words,— -this putting on a 
borrowed dress, when his ideas might have been just as easily 
clothed in appropriate and intelligible language 1 p. 8. 

Vou will probably, by this time, perceive the mystery to 
which I refer. It is, that Dr. Taylor should thus adopt the 
decided language of Calvinism, in his creed, and explain it 
another way, in his notes. No one questions his right to be 
an Arminian, or Pelagian, if he chooses; no one wishes to 
vex him in the free enjoyment of his rights of conscience. 
But that he may sail under a false flag, or that he may use 
the terms of a particular creed, to mean directly the opposite 
of the common acceptation, is seriously questionable, p. 10. 

But, it will be said, probably, that the diflcrence is not re- 
specting the doctrines themselves, but merely about the philo- 
sophy of these doctrines, or the theory of explanation. And 
we shall be told, that men may perfecllv agree in the facia of 
religion, and yet differ greatly in the theory of cxplanaiion. 
This may, indeed, be Irue, in some respects, and to some ex 
tent ; but when indiscriminately applied, it contains a danger 
ous sophism, which will subvert every doctrine of the Bible. 
Take, for example, the case which has been mentioned, if I 
mistake not, by the author ot Views in Theology, of/Chnsl'a 
casting out devils. Thia fact was admitted equally by the 
Jews, and the disciples. But they differed m their theory of 
cxplanaiion. The Jews said that he cast out devils by Beel- 
zebub ; and the disciples believed that he cast them out by the 
finger of God. Was there no essential difference 1 Could the 
believers in these difTerent-lheories hold each other in fellow- 
ship? What conox)rdhath Christ with Bel iall Again, some 
men agree in the fact, that sinners must experience'a moral 
change, of some sort, to be saved. But one believes that the 
change is to be effected by his own deaperaU efforts, by hi4 
changing his own purpose, and transferring his aneciions 
from the world to God, under the influence of truth presented 
by the Holy Spirit. Another believes that this change is a 
mere external reformation, and passing from ihe world into 
the church. Another believes that it is a new creation, 
wrought in the bean, by the special and mightv power of 
God. If you ask either of these men, whether he behcves in 
the doctnne of regeneration, he will say, O yes, certainly. 
But is there no essential diflerence in their belief,— will no 
different results proceed from ii,— and can they consistently 
hold each other in fellowship 1 The fallacy of this argument 
consists in assuming, that agreement in a term or name is 
agreement in a fact, or that agreement, in some parts of a 
statement, is agreement in the whole- It assumes, that those 
who have the terms regeneration, total depravity, or special 
grace in their creeds, are agreed in the main facts of religion. 
But far otherwise i* the truth. Difference in the theory of 
explanation, in many cases, may involve the vital principles 
of religion. This is true of the doctrine of free grace ; of (he 
justiflcation of men byfaiih alone, and of the doctrine of the 
final perseverance of believers. These doctrines, though ad- 
mitted as to the facte, may be so explained, as to involve the 
subversion of all moral obligation, and the admission of rank! 
Antiiiomianism. And will this make no difference in the re-j 
suit? Ought it to be no ground of separation ? You see then! 
that no confidence can be placed m this new theological 
Alchymy,— this philosopher's stone, which is expected tO| 
turn every jarring creed into real gold. Tffie, if adopted, will 
pioducQ Cathalidsm tQ the fall. F^t no h«iesiarch on evth 



will refuse to adopt an orthodox creed, if you will allow hmi 
to put his own meaning to it, an^ to explain it in his own 
way. 

For these reasons, I have no con^dence in the plea which is 
urged by Dr. Beecher, in his letter to Dr. Woods, and which 
has been so often urged from other quarters. The truth is, 
wo regard the points in debate as essential to the Christian 
system, and that the manner of explaining them, which has 
been aaopted, is opening the flood gates of heresy and infi- 
delity. We cannot then, in conscience, assent to these 
speculations, even by our silence. We must, as in daty 
bound, for so the Scriptures expressly enjoin in such cased, 
bear testimony against these errors, pp. 22. 23. 

I did indeed understand him to eay at one time iha ^ 
he only claimed the right of interpreting these pas- 
sages of the confession, a9 the church herself had in- 
terpreted them; but here I remark that the church, 
as a church, never has ^iven any interpretation of 
her standards, and for this obvious reason that when 
once her principles have been settled and thrown in- 
to the form ol a confession, all interpretation is at an 
end, until she decides to review and alter her creed. 
The faith she holds stands there in her confession ; 
which confeesion is to be received in the obvious 
sense of its words, and all who become ministers and 
rulers in her connexion, are required to receive that 
confession e.K animo, without explanation. To prove 
this, I might refer to every adjudicated case on the 
records of the General Assembly. That body never 
attempt to give any interpretation of the church's 
standards, but simply proceed to compare the lan- 
guage and conduct of individuals therewith. The 
standards are considered by her as a straight rule, 
but interpretation can only be required, when thts 
straight rule is to be bent so as to make it coincide 
with every curve or right angle to which it is applied. 
Instead of this, the curves an(4 the right angles should 
be brought alongside the straight riile, and then the 
discrepancy willat once be obvious to all. 

Dr. Beecher in his sermon, with a view to prove its 
orthodoxy, refers to certainauthorities ; which refer- 
ences are made both in the body of the discourse it- 
siBlf and in the notes. These authorities consist either 
of what are called by some standard writers or stand- 
ard adjudications. There is however hut one adjudi- 
cation mentioned, and. that is bv the Svnod of Dort. 
It will, however, no doubt be pleaded that we are to 
regara standard writers as interpreters of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and that we are at liberty to reler to 
them as showing what was the real meaning of its 
framers. But in all the references contained in Dr. 
B.'s book there is but one solitary allusion to the 
Confession of Faith, and but a single quotation from 
any Presbyterian minister. Why this long array of 
names? Why arc we told of Justin Martyr, of 
Origen, ol Cyprian, of Jerome, of Bernard and the 
Synod of Dort ? Why are we referred to Calvin and 
Bellamy and Hopkins and Smalley and West and 
Strong and D wight, neither of whom ever adopted 
our standards, or preached or published in conlbrmity 
with them? Unhappily, one presbyterian minister, 
and that as sound a man, and as ri|ie a scholar as is 
to be found in any age, I mean Dr. Wither spoon, and 
he in but one single sentence in all his works, has va- 
ried a hair's breadth from the standard he acknowl- 
edged ; and that single sentence has been seized upon 
with avidity. 

But the appeal is made also to our theological 
seminaries. We are, it seems, to interpret our staii- 
dards, not only according to Justin Martyn, and Ori- 
gen, and Cyprian, and Bernard, but according to the 
interpretation put upon them by our seminaries. And 
why arc these quoted ? It is according to the old 
fasnion, which prevailed before the confession of 
Faith was ever framed, and continued to prevail long 
afterward. It was the fashion of the day to refer 
theological questions to the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and no body knows how many more ; 
and what they decided that was to be the interpreta- 
tion. Well, let it be so» if it caa be ; but I will show 
t 
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you epmething about our (seminaries. What doas 
Prof. Stuart held ? He is a professor of high stand- 
infl^ in a seminary where multitudes of our young 
men receive their preparation for the christian minis- 
try ; and I have not heard anv one who came from 
thence that did not say, thai both Prof. Stuart and 
Dr. Woods advised them to adopt the Confession ol 
Faith ; and yet what were the sentiments which Prof 
Stuart pubhcly preached and afterwards published in 
reference to confessions? I will quot« a passage or 
two from a sermon preached by him at the dedication 
of HanoVer street church, Boston, in 1826. 

Wliot then iire the peculiarities which distingui.sh them, and 
which render it proper lo say of them thai they meet in tht 
nam€ ofChrist,or on account of him 7 A tery interesting and a 
very dolicate question; one which, howrrvcr, my text leads nic 
to make an attempt briefly to answer. If I am not fully, I am 
at least in some good measure, aware of the' responsibility and 
di/ffculty of the case. But 1 am not going to dogmatize. J 
shaH appeal to no councils ; no fathers; no cret^ds ; no cate- 
chisms ; no works of the schoolmen ; nolabois of acute and 
metaphysical divines; in a word, to no human system what- 
ever. All, all of these are made by frail, erring men. They 
are not of any binding avihority ; and we have a warrant 
that is sufficient, not to receive them or any of them, as pos 
sessing such authority. I advert to the warning of our Sa 
vior, which bids us call no man master upon earth ; for there 
is one who is our AlasteTfthal dicetleih in heaven, pp. 12, 13 

Now what is the testimony here ? (And Dr. 
Beccher adopted the same sentiment) I object not to 
the langu'd^e, but to tlie application of it. Faithful 
adherence to a creed, after we have once adopted it, 
16 calling no man master. Prof. Stuart says : 

Another peculiar trait of Christians, as drawn in the New 
Testament, is, (hat they render religious homage to the iSa- 
vior. 

On this topic, as well as on others, I stand not in this .<«acred 
p|ace to descant as a polemic. With human creeds, or subtle 
ties, or school distinctions and speculations, I havs at presvni 
noilimg to do. Creeds judiciously composed, supported by 
Scripture, and embracintr essential doctrines only, are useful 
as a symbol of fK>nimon faith among churches. But they arc 
not the basis of a protesiant^s belief; nor should they be re- 
garded as the vouchers for it. pp. 24, 25. 

So much for the authority of this seminary. 

But now let uh ffo to another Seminary, and hear 
what lan^ruii^e it holds. I quote from a book entitled, 
** A plea for united Christian action," by R. H. 
Binhop, D. D. 

To what an extent diversity of opinion as lo doctrines ex- 
ists among the ministers of the Presbyterian church of the pre 
sent generation, very few, I am persuaded, arc prepared to say 
with any degree of exactness. But were we to compars the 
present slate of opinion with what is known to have been the 
stale of opinion 'among the divines of a former generation, 
who are now admitted to hava been orthodox, the result like- 
ly would bO) that we are not more divided on any of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Westminster Confession of Fdith, than 
the fathers of that age themselves were. Baxter and Owen, 
for instance, are readily appealed to by almost every minister 
of the Presbyterian church, as standards of correct theologi- 
cal opinion; and yet these men have given very different ex- 
planations of some of iho most important doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession; and neither of these men went in 
all things with the assembly. IVor have we any reason to 
believe tnat the divines of the assembly themselves, in their 
final vote upon the most of the articles in the Confession, 
were agroea upoli any other principle, than the principle of 
compromise. An approximation towards unity of opinion as 
to the best modes of expressing our individual views of divine 
truth, is all that ever can be obtained in our adherence to a 
public creed, p. 18. 

It'this be true, we must forever live in disobedience 
to that command of the Bible which enjoins all chrib- 
tiaubj to *' speak the same things." 

And now, sir, as part of my argument, I bcf^ leave 
lo read some passages of my reply to Dr. Bishop. 

H^s Dr. Bishop yet to learn that the Assembly of Divines 
did niH meet of their own accord -that they were permitted to 
discuss no subject but what was proposed to them by Par- 
itanifni^ihat ih«y wur* ortfttUy w«i«bcil by Lordi Mi 



Commons, to see that they did not transcend their eommif- 
sion— that they sat long, and carefully investigated every sub- 
ject committed to their consideration— that wnen they gave 
" their final vole" upon each article— they gave that vote upon 
principle, and not upon compromise— thni th«y ware all at li- 
berty when their labors were ended, and the Assembly was 
dissolved, lo adopt the Confession of Faith, Catechisms and 
Government, or not, as they pleased— and that Owen, and 
Baxter, and Usher, and many others never adopted the stan- 
dards of the Presbyterian church? Why, sir, de you amuse 
yourself and deceive your hearers by illustrations drawn from 
the theological diflcrenccs of such men 7 

To shew that there was no compromise in the votes of the 
Assembly of Divmes, 1 need only cite one or two cases. The 
Assembly were unanimously of opinion that "baptism is 
rightly administered by pouring or spnnkling water upon the 
person." But some members ihougnt that nipping or immer- 
sion ought to be allowed as "a mode of baptism?' On this 
subject the Assembly were divided, and the moderator gave 
llie casting vota against immersion. They all agreed that 
''pouring or sprinkling" was right. But 24 out of 49 thought 
immersion might be allowed as "a moda of baptism." When 
iljcy were so equally divided upon "a mode" of external ordi- 
nance, and no compromise could be had — and when the ma- 
jority inserted in the t>ook that '^ dipping the person in water 
IS not necessary," but that "baptism as ordained by Christ is 
the washing with water by spnnkling or pouring water upon 
the person, in the name of lhe_Faihei, &c."— can any sober 
minded uii<n beUeve ihey would compromise the essential 
truths of salvation? 

Take another case. The Assembly^ of Divines, of West- 
minster, was, at first, composed of Episcopalians, Erastians, 
Independents and Presbyterians. I know not that any of the 
Anabaptists, Neonomians, or Antinomians were raenibera. 
The parhament sent an order " that the Assembly of Divines 
and others, should forthwith confer, and treat among them- 
selves, of such a disciphne and ffovvrnment as maybe most 
agreeable to God's Holy W6rd — and to deliver their advice 
touching the same, to both Houses of Parhament with all 
convenient speed." A plan was proposed, in order to unite 
all parties, namely — thai every bishop should be independent, 
and that synods and councils should be for concord and not 
for government. Abp. Usher was agreed to this plan. But 
no compromise could be obtained. The Presbytcrial form of 
church gevcrnment was adopted. I find no case ot^ compro- 
mise, but in regard to the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
Scots' (Commissioners were instructed " to promote the extir- 
pation of popery, prelacy, here8y,schisnis, scepticism and ido- 
latry, and to endeavor an union between the two kingdoms, 
in one confession of faith, one form of church government, 
and one directory of worship." 

The solemn league and covenant was to pave the way for 
all this, and was to be considered the safeguard of religion 
and litierty. This league was adopted in Scotland, none op- 
IKisiiig it but the King's commissioners. When it was pre- 
Hcntcd to the two Houses of Parliament, they referred it to 
the Assembly of Divines, wlierc it met with opposition. 

"Dr. Feaily declared he durst not abjure prelacy abso- 
lutely, because he had sworn to obey h\^ bishop in all things 
lawful and honest, and therefore proposed to qualify the sec- 
ond article thus : *1 will endeavor the extirpation of popery, 
and all anti-christian, tyrannical, or independent prelacy; 
but it was carried against him. Dr. Burgess objec tea to seve- 
ral articles, and was not without some mfficuliy persuaded to 
subscribe, after he had been suspended." This looks very 
much like the days of compromise, does it not I Vet, there 
was a compromise. Mr. Gataker, and many others, declared 
for primitive episcopacy, or for one stated president, with bis 
presbyters to govern every church, and refused to subscribe 
till a parenthesis was inserted, declaring what sort of prelacy 
was to bo abjured. 

The Scots, who had been introduced into the .\ssembly, 
were for abjuring episcopacy as simply unlawful, but the Eng- 
lish divines were generally against it. The English preasra 
chiefly for a civil league, but the Scots would have a religious 
one. to which the English were obliged to yield, taking care 
at the same time, to leave a door. open for a latitude of inter- 
pretation. Here was a compromise. And what was this door 
of" latitude of inteipretatmn f ' It was this : The English in- 
serted the phrase* " of reforming according to the word of 
God ;" bv which they thought themselves secure from the in- 
roads of Presbytery. The Scots inserted the words ** accord- 
ing to the practice of the best reformed churches," in which 
they were confident their discipline must be included. Here 
y¥M 9i winpr9mit9 frviu nfCf»sity« Tht English wcrv «bti* 
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Upd to adopt a reiigioas lea^e and covenant, or not obtain 

the assisiance of the Scots in a war which they wera carrying 

on in defence of civil and religious liberty. As your reading is 

much more extensive and minute than mine, I beg you to 

>oiQt out the instances where compromises were made, and a 

ati(ude of interpretation allowed on points of doctrine. 1 be- 

ieve it will be a difficult task for you, or any member of the 

Vew School, to do this. And if this be not done, I hope to 

lear no more about compromising the truths of God. pp. 9, 

10. 

What I wish to impress upon the mind of every 
member ot this court is, that it is out of place to quote 
the opinions of men as standard writers, and interpret 
the Oonleasion of Faith by them. The opinions of| 
men on the contrary, must conform to I he standard 
as to a straight line. Still more absuid is it to quote 
men who never adopted our standards at all. Yei 
Dr. Bishop refers ug to Baxter and Owen, who gave! 
*' very different explanations o( Fome of llic most im- 
portant doctrines ol'the Westminster Confession," as 
Dr. Bishop affirms. What have these difl'erent expla- 
nations to do with the Confession of Faith ? If luen do 
not adopt the Confession, it is obvious their opinions 



with the law in its obvious meaningi that is, as unex- 
plained. 

5th. Duty compels me to notice a fiflh obstacle to a 
ri^ht decision in this case ; and which is found in the 
real condition of this court. I feel, -sir, that I am 
speakin;? on a delicate subject. I hope I shall speak 
so as not to give olTence. 

Mr. Rankin here interposed, and inquired whether 
it was in order for Dr. Wilson to impugn the integrity 
of the presbytery. 

The Moderator replied, that it would not be in 
order, but advised Mr. Rankin to wait until he heard 
what Dr. Wilson had to say. 

Dr. Wilson said that he had no wish to impugn the 
motives of any man. But it was known that at this 
rime and ever since Dr. Bcecher had been received 
into the presbyter/, there was a large majority of its 
members, who coincided with him in his theological 
views. While some with pain and with great reluct- 
ance, but fur conscience sake are constrained to op- 
pose them ; others had taken him by the hand, circu- 
lated his sermons, praised his works, and held him up 
havrnothYngTo^dcTwUhk"; a^^^^ ^^^^f first theologian of his day. Could it be sup- 



and then give opinions ditierent from it, their creed 
should be brought up, proposition by proposition, line 
by line, word by word, to the straight line, that their 
crooks and turnings may be discovered, I will here 
state but one case in illustration. I published a ser- 
mon on imputation. When its orthodox)^ was u'le^i 
lioned, I wanted my sermon laid Fide by side wilTi the' 
Confession of Faith. The editor of the New-York; 
Evangelist reviewed I hat sermon ; and in the couifCi 
of his review, what tloes he say? That Dr. W(M»ds 
advised hiRpur)iis, if they should change their theolo- 
gical views, still to retain the same language. Bui 
that editor hiniself with more honesty, denies both 
hmguagt; and thing. If he has falsified \Jr, Woods, 1m:' 
alone is responsible for it. ! 

Prof. Biggs enmiired for Ihe copy of the Evangel- 
ist, to which Dr. Wilson referred. But the Dr. re-' 



f)osed or expected, that brethren in such a situation 
would be willing to bring up Dr. B. to the standards 
of the church, and try him and his works by that rule 7 
In condemning him, must they not condemn them- 
selves? And was it to he expected that they should 
be willing to commit suicide ? 

Mr. Rankin again inter posed and declared that 
such language was wholly iriadmisv^ible. 

Dr. Bkfcher said, that he wished Dr. W. to be 
permitted to say all he had to say on that topic. 

Dr. WiLS0N replied that he was done ; he had 
nothing more to say respecting it. 

61 h. A sixth ohrilade was (bund in the fact.lhat 
inany orthodox and excellent scnlimenls had bfcn 
prear.hed and published by Dr. B. All this he nu»^^t 
lrc:ely aiul cheerfully admitted. But, naid he, ilic 
qnesiion is, wlirji we find orthodox sentiments con- 



,,...,..,, , ,. . laincd ill a certain hook, but also find thrown in and 

phed that he had had onl/ a borrowed copy, which |i„k,.(j jn, j^nd (to use an expression of Dr. Beerlier's) 



was not now in his possession. 

The editor of the Evangelist says, that he agrees 
with me and I with him as to the sense of the stan- 
dards, but that I and all who hold in sentiment with 
me are absurd. Now I think that the editor is quite 



'* twisted m" wiMi these orthodox sentiments, a wX 
of most heretical and pernicious opinions, what is it 
but a concealing of poison amidst wholesome aliment ? 
Is not the poison the more dangerous, trom the invii- 
, , , ^ .... .• . uiiigfood with which if is surrounded? And can an v 

as orthodox as those who. lyhile they contradict Ihe |,|,j„<r be worse than the practice of such arfifire? 
doctrine of the standard, stil retain •!?= language, sir, on chis subject let me show you a hook. Itiseii- 
And while he IS equally orthodox, he IS a hue more !(it]t.,l: ''The Gosiiel plan," by Win. C.Davis; and 
honest. Yes, feir, [ love that man, rhouffh 1 liatehiPl i,^ this book may belbund some of the finest passages, 
errors. I love him for his frankness and lor his hon. ijyfii j^.^ to tiie eloquence of the language and the 

soundness and orthodoxy of the sentiments they con- 
vey. There is a great deal of such sentiment; and 
presented in the ablest and most convincinj^ manner. 
In fact the greater part of the book is of this charac- 
ter. Yet. this book contains the most pernicious: 
heresy. And where is the poison to be found ? In com- 
paratively but a lew piiges , though in a covert inan- 
wrought int.il many more. And what wa.s 



esty, He conies plump up to the mark, and speaks 
out what he means. , 

To sum up what I have to say on this subject, 1 
deny the justice of this claim of interpretation ibr the 
following reasons : 

1st. Because when a confession of faith is settled, 
interpretation is at an end ; until it becomes unsettled,' 
and a resolution is formed to re-consider and alter It. 



men will use an orthodox language, and still teach 
error-by explaining away the language they use. 
4th. The judicatories of the church, in giving deci 



iier, ii IS wrought intii many more. 

'2d. Because no one is compelled to adof)i the Con-ljthe fate of Win. C. Davis? He was convicti^d of 

fession of Faith ; and those who do, are bound to jlieresy, and suspended from the ministry. But did the 

adont it in its obvious, unexplained sense. presbytery which tried him, read this whole work of 

3d. Where the right of interpretation is claimed GOO pages on his trial, in order to find out the error I 

and exercised, it introduces ciulless disputes; and, No, Sir; they extracted eight propositions, which 

were, short, concise, and decidedly erroneous. Of 
these, I will give you two as a specimen ; and one of 
these, in the self-same words is contained in Dr. 
sions upon erroneous opinions, never explain the iReechir's sermon on the native cnaracter of man. 
standards, but simply compare the language ol whichi The proposition is that God could not make either 
complaint is made, with the lai>guage of the book. Adam or any other creature cither holy or unholy. 
All the decided cases have brought alleged error by, And the sentiment is that where there has been as vet 
the side of the standards in their obvious lan^naofCj jno choice, there can be nothing ui the creature either 
Witness the decisions in the cases of Balch, Davis,' good or had. And what says Dr. Beecher in his .«er- 
Stone, Craighead, and the Cumberland Presby-lmon? He declares that no action can be either holy 
terians. The compromise was adopted only in the or unholy, unless there is understanding, conscienro, 
case of Barnes. , and a choice. The other proposition is that no just 

You &it here as judg;e8 and jurors. As jurors you jlaw ever condemns or criminates a man for not doing 
decide tho lUgtsj as judges you compare the facts,; thai which he cannot do. Aud how often wat that 
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yrery sentiment amerted and repeated, iterated and 
reiterated io the sermon which was read to us yes- 
terday? I ehaU not pretend to say bat leave the 
court to decide. 

Having now removed, or at least attempted to re 
move oat of the way, what I conceive to be impor- 
tant obstacles in the way of a just decision, 1 shall 
now proceed to examine the charges themselves, 
seriatim, with their several specificatioas, and the 
evidence in support of them. 

The court here took a recess often minutes. 

First Charge. 

The court heinfc re-assembled, Dr. Wilson proceed- 
ed to read ai^ain the first charge. [See it on third 
paee.] 

He then quoted the Confession of Faith ch. vi. sects. 
3,4,6: 

III. They beine the root or all mankind, the guilt of this sin 
was imputed, and the same death in am and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their posterity, descending from them by or- 
dinary generation. 

IV. Frsm this original corruption, whereby we are utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and whol 
ly incbned to all evil, do proceed all actual tranagresaions. 

VI. Every ain, both original and actual, being a tranagres- 
aion of the righteous law of God, and contrary thereunto, 
doth, in ita own nature, brins guilt upon the sinner, whereby 
he is bound over to the wratn of God, and curae of the law, 
and 8o made subject to death, with all roiseriea, apiiitoal, tern 
pbral, and eternal. 

Also the Larger Catechism, questions 26, 27: 

Q. 26. How is original ain conveyed from our first parents 
unto their posterity 7 

A. Original sin is conveyed from our first parents unto their 
posterity oy natural ^neraiion, so as all that proceed from 
them in that way are conceived and bsrn in sin. 

Q. 27. What misery did the fall brine upon mankind 1 

A. The fall brought upon mankind tne loss of communion 
wiih God, his displeasure and curse; so as we are by rtature 
children of wrath, bond slaves to Satan, and ^tly liable to 
all punishments in thia world, and that which is to com& 

He next read a portion of Dr. Beecher's sermon on 
the native character of man : 

A depraved nature is by many understood to mean, a na- 
ture exdudiog choice, aod; prodiiciiig sin by an unavoidable 
• netessity : cs ibuntaias of water pour forth their streams, or 
trees produce their fruit, or animala propagate their kind. 
The miatake lies in supposing that the nature of matter and 
mind are the same: whereas they are entirely different. The 
nature of matter excludes perception, unaisrstanding, and 
choice ; but the nature of mind includes them all. Neither a 
holy nor a depraved nature arepoMt6/e, without understand 
ing, conscience, and choice. To aay of an accountable crea 
ture, that he is depraved by nature, is only to say. that, ren 
der«d capable by his Maker uf obedience, he disobeys from 
the commencement of his accountability. To us it does not 
belong to say tr/ien accountability commences, and to what 
extent it exists in the early stages of life. This is the prero- 
gative of the Almiffhty. Doubtiees there is a time when man 
becomes accountable and the law of God obligatory : and 
what we have proved is, that, whenever the lime arnvea that 
it becemes the duty of man lo love God more than the crea- 
ture, he does in fiict love the creature mere than Gkid^does 
most freely and most wickedly set hia alfections on things 
below, and r^use to set them on things above, and that his 
depravity consists in this state of the ajfeciiona. For this 
universal concurrence of man in preferring the creature to the 
Creator, there is doubtless some cause or reason : but it can- 
not be a cause of which disobedience is an involuntary and 
unavoidable result. Ability to obey, is indispensable to mo- 
ral obligation ; and the moment any cauae should render love 
to Qod impossible, that moment the obligation to love would 
cease, and man could ho more have a depraved nature, than 
sny other animal. A depraved nature can no more exist 
>vithout voluntary agency, and accountability, than a mate- 
rial nature can exist without solidity and extension. What- 
ever effect, thefpfore, the fall of man may have had on his 
raee, it has not had the eflect to render it impossible for man to 
love Qod religiously ; and whatever may be the early conati 
tntion of man, there is nothing in it, and nothing withheld 
from it, which renders disobedience unavoidable, and obedi- 
ence impossible. The first sin in every man is freCf and 
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might have been^ and OQgfat ts have been, avoided. At the 
time, whenever it is, that it first becomes the duty of nan to 
be religioua, be refuses, and refuses in the possession of SDoh 
faculties as render religion a reasonable service and him in- 
excusable^ and justly punishable. The supreme love of the 
world is a matter of choice, formed uuaet each dicum- 
stances, as that man might have chosen otherwise, and 
ought to have chosen otherwise, and is theiefore exposed 
to punishment for this his voluntary and inexcusable dis- 
obedience. If therefore, man is depraved by nature, it is 
voluntary and accountable nature which is depraved, 
exercised in disobedience to the law of God. This is accord- 
ing to the Bible-^" They have all g^nt aside,'* — each man 
has been voluntary and active in his transgression. "They 
so astray as soon as they be born ;" that is, in early life : — 
now early, so as to deserve puniahment, God only knows. 
**The fool hath said in his heart, there is no Qod.^ Every 
imagination or exercise of man's heart is eviL NxTPrm om- 

PBAVrrV, THSM, IS A STATS OF TflS AFrSCTlOXS, IK A VOLUK- 
TAST ACCOUNTABUI caBATOSa, AT VABIANCB WITH DiVlNB 
BBQViaBMBUT FBOM THB BBOI1I19IKO OF ACCODlTrABIUTY. 

The preceding port of this sermon was intended to 
prove that man is not religious by nature. It will be 
recollected that throughout the whole of what pre- 
cedes this pa8sa>re, there is a mixture of that which 
has a wrong tendency, and is against the standards 
of our church. For, let it not be forgotten, that 
when the original proposition has been sustained, 
this paragraph is introduced for the purpose of ex- 
planation, in order to show what the writer means 
by the term accountability^, in those passages where 
the meaning of that term is not so explicit. And the 
explanation goes to show, that the sentiment of the 
writer is, that there is a period in human existence 
when the creature is neither good nor bad. Now the 
question is, whether this sentiment does or does not 
coincide with the standards of our church ? Is it not 
at variance with them ? na^, does it not positively 
contradict them ? The question must be answered in 
the affirmative, and the standards of our church must 
be sustained. I' mtf^ht easily'go on r4>.6how that,* ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the condition in which child- 
reri are placed under the moral government of Ood 
is gfuch as fits them neither for heaven nor for helh; 
for, according to Dr. Beccher, they are neither holy 
nor sinful. In contradiction to which, I might as 
easily prove, accordiii^ to the doctrine of the Apostle 
Paul, and the faith ofall sound Calvinists, that they 
are under condemnation, although they have not sin- 
ned according to the similitude of Adam's transgres- 
sion. Our standards keep up a constant distinction 
between original sin, the turpitude conveyed by 
it, and the punishment incurred previous to the time 
of^ volition On the one hand, and actual sin on the 
other, as proceeding from the depraved and corrupted 
nature of the children of Adam, who are all born un- 
der a broken covenant, and whose fallen nature is 
inherited, without their knowledge or consent, from 
the federative relation in which they stand to Adam, 
their representative and first father. 

As to the first sin in any man, there are none who 
deny that it is voluntary. But our standards teach 
that it is nevertheless only a corrupt scream proceed- 
ing from a corrupt fountain. This the sermon denies; 
and holds that, previous to this, the creature is nei- 
ther good nor bad. Let us here apply our Savior's 
own rule of judgment. He says, that a good tree 
brings forth ^ood fruit ; and a corrupt tree brings 
forth evil fruit. But a tree which is neither good 
nor bad, can produce neither ffood nor bad fruit. If 
it be true, that actions proceeding from anv nature 
are in accordance with the nature from which thev 
proceed, then that which proceeds from a nature nei- 
ther holy nor sinful can itself be neither sinful nor 
holy. 

But it is said that those who deny this, place mind 
and matter upon the same footing ; and that the error 
of those who think that men are born in sin, arises 
f^rom supposing: that the nature of mind and matter i'h 
the same. Heeu* what the sermon says on this sub- 
ject: 
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A depraved nature is by many nnderstood to. mean, a na 
ture excluding choice, and producing sin by an unavoidable 
neoflisity; asfoaniaina of water potti Ibrth their streams, or 
trees prodaoe their fruit, or animaU propagate their kind. The 
miataae lies in supposing that the nature of matter and mindi 
are the same; whereas they are entirely different. The na-i 
toreof matter excludes perception, understanding, and choice 
but the nature of mind mdudes them all. Neither a holy nor 
a depraved nature are possible without understanding, con 
science and choice. 

Does the writer mean to say that none of the ani- 
mals has a depraved nature? that the serpent, the 
vulture, the tiger, have not a nature that is depra- 
ved? This he does not mean. But if they have, 
whence did they derive it ? whence, but from the curse 
oi the fail? Would there have been any evii among 
the animals, if God had not said, ' Cursed is the 
ground for tny sake' ? Still there is a wide diifereoce 
between the relation which these inferior beings sus- 
tain to Adam, and that which his own children sustain 
to him. But according to the sermon, this is not so. 

But I forbear. The court has the sermon in its 
hands, and is as competent as 1 can be. to compare 
it with the standards of the church, and to see how 
far thej^ agree or disagree. Nor can they fail to see 
that this is bnt one part of a system which a logical 
mind must carry out to other and most important re- 
sults. What these results are, I shall show hereafter 

Second Charge. 

Dr. Wilson now again read the 2d charge ; (See ir 
on first page] also the following from the ConlessioD 
of Faith, ch. 9, sec. 3: 

Man, by Lis fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying »alvation ; 
so as a natural man, oeing altogether averne from that good, 
and dead in sin, is not able, by his own sdengtii, to convert 
himself, or to prepare himself thereunto. 

Dr. W. aJso read the following from the Larger 
Catechism, Q,uest. 25 ; and Shorter Cat. Ctuetjtions 
101, 103: 

Q. Wherein consisteth the sinfulness of that estate wherein- 

tonkanfeUI ^ ^ . 

A. The sinfulness of that estate wheremto man fell, con- 
aistethin the guilt of Adam's first sin. the want of that right- 
eousness wherein he was created, ana the corruption of his 
nature, whereby he is utterly indisposrd, disabled, and made 
opposite unto all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclin«*d 
to all evil, and that continually ; which is commonly called 
Original Sin, and from which do proceed all actual trans- 
gressions. 

Q^, What do we pray for in thp firat petition? 

A, In the first petition (which is, Hallowed be thy name) 
we pray, that God would enable us and others to glorify him 
in all that whereby he maketh himself known; and that he 
would dispose of all things to his own glory. 

Q. What do we pray for in the third petition? 

A. In the ihire petition (which is, Thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heavenj wc pray, Th;U God, by his grace, would 
make us able ana wilhng to know, obey, and submit to his 
will in all things, as the angels do in heaven. 

With respect to what is here said concerninff free 
will, the declarations of our standards are proved b} 
facts recorded in the Scripture. The first declara- 
tion is proved by the fact, that Adam was not 
forced to eat the forbidden fruit; the second is 
proved from the fact, ttiat Adam at first did 
good, and then did evil. And the third is no less 
proved by fact and daily observation : Jbr men never 
do convert themselves ; nor prepare themselves for 
being converted. Tliey are wholly indisposed and 
unable, Irom the fall, to do either. But the framers 
of this confession, speakin^j of the will, s:iy that the 
inability is an inability of the will. But in the ques- 
tions of the catechism, and through the standards 
generally, they take a just diHtiriction between abili- 
ty and will. It is, indeed, said, that man is unwillin^^ 
to keep the commandnicnls uf God, but they ffivc a 
fuller explanation, whoa they come to state what it 
is we ought to pray forj lor there they teach the 



church that she is to ask God to make her both able 



and willing to keep his commandments. And I have 
cited these passages to prevent any cavil that mig^ht 
find seeming jostification in the phraseology of this 
chapter on the will. From the words of the chapter 
alone, it might be argued, that though man has lost 
the will he still retains the natural ability to keep 
the divine law. But what the chapter does mean on 
this subject, is ailer wards more fully explained, and 
from these subsequent explanations it is perfectly 
clear, that our standards deny in a fallen man both 
ability and will to do any thing spiritually good. 

Dr. W. now read again the 2a specification. [See 
it on thii:d page.] 

He then read an extract from Dr. Beecher's ser- 
mon on Dependence and Free Agency — p. U : 

The sinner can be aocoontable, then, and he is acoountablei 

Tor his impenitence and unbelief, though he will not turn, and 
God may never turn him, because he is able and only unwil- 
ling to do what God commands, and which, being done, 
would save his soul. Indeed, to be able and unwilling to 
obey God, is the only possible way in which a free agent can 
become deserving of condemnation and punishment. So lone 
as he is able and willing to obey, there can be no sin, and 
the moment the abihtv of obedience ceaSes, the commission 
of sin becomes impossible. 

Here, the question naturally arises. How does it 
happen that such multitudes of the human family 
Huner so much as they do previous to the possession 
of the knowledge, conscience, and volition which is 
declared to be essential to all sin ? He then read from 
pages 19 and 23 : 

And the more clear the light of his conviction shines, the 
more distinct is the sinner's perception, that he is — not des- 
titute of capacity— but inflexibly unwilling to obey the gospel. 
Does the Spirit of God produce convictions which are con- 
trary to fact, and contrary to the teachings of the Bible 1 
Never. What, then, when he moves on to that work of 
sovereign mercy, which no sinner ever resisted, and without 
which no one ever submitted to God, what does he do 7 When 
he pours the daylight of omniscience upon the soul, and 
comes to search out what is amiss, and put in order that 
which is out of the way, what impediment to obedience does 
he find to be removed, and what work docs he perform? He 
finds only the will perverted, and obstinately persisting in its 
wicked choice ; and in the day of his power, all he accom- 
plishes is, to make the sinner willing. 

It is not grace resisted alone, but the ability of man per- 
verted and abused, that brines down upon him guilt and con- 
demnation. The mfluence ot the Spirit belongs wholly to the 
remedial system. Whereas ability, coromenanrate with re- 
quirement, is the equitable and everlasting foundation of the 
moral government of God. p. 19. 

The facts in the case are just the other way. The doctrine 
of man's free agency and natural ability as the ground of 
obligation and guilt, and of his impotencv of will, by reason 
of sm, has been the received doctrine of tne orthodox chnrch 
in all ages. p. 23. 

To prove that this is the doctrine of the orthodox 
church, we have here a long array of names of men, 
the most of whom never so much as professed to. em- 
brace our confession ; and not a single item from 
that book which Dr. Beecher so loudly eulogized and 
pressed with so much emphasis to bis heart. 

Dr. W. then read the 5th specification. [See it on 
1st pa«re.] He also read the Conlession of Faith, ch. 
xiii. sec 1, and ch. xiv. sec. I. 

They who are effectually called and regenerated, having a 
new heart and a new spirit created in thorn, are farther sanc- 
tified, really and personally, through the virtue of Christ* s 
death and resurrection, by his word and Spirit dwelling in 
them ; the dominion of the whole body of sin ia destroyed, 
aud the several lusts thereof are more and more weakened 
und moriificd, and they mure and more quickened and 
slrcngthoHcd in all saving graces, to the practice of true holi- 
ness, without which no man shall sec the Lord. ch. xiii. scc.l. 

The grace of faiih, whereby the elect arc enabled to believe 
to the saving of their souls, is the work of the Spirit of Christ 
in their hearts, and is ordinarily wrought by the ministry of 
the word : by which also, and by the administratioti of the 
sacraments, and prayer, it is increased and strengthened, ch. 

xiv. 9<JC. 1. 
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Also the Larger Catechism, question 72 : 

O. 72. What i6 justifying faith'? 

A. JttBiifving laith is a saving gi^e, wrought in the heart 
t)f a sinner by the Spirit and word of God, wkereh^ be, baing 
convincad of his sin and misery, and of the disabiaty in him 
self and all other creatures to recover him out of hia lost con< 
dition. not anly asscntelb to the truth of the promise of the 
gespel, but raceiveih and reaieth upon Christ and his hght 
eousness, therein held forth, for pardon of sin, and for the ac 
oeptiag and aoooun ting of his person righteous in the sight 
of God for salvation. 

He then read from Dr. Beecher's sermon pp. 11, 19, 
and 29. (See above pp. 1 1 and 19.] 

One would think that a subject of God^s gbrious govern 
ment, who can, but will not obey him, might appear to him- 
self and to the universe much more accountable, and much 
more cruilty, in the day of judgment, than one whose capacity 
of obedience had been wholly annihilated by tlie sin of Adnm 
Does it illustrate the glory of God's justice more to punish 
the helpless and impotent, than to punish the voluntary but 
incorrigible in rebellion 7 p. 29. 

In answer to this it rai^ht be said that for God to 
pnnish the innocent add the helpless, would exhibit 
his character only in the li^ht of a tyrant. But as he 
does punish the infants of our race, it remains lor 
Dr. B. to reconcile what he here says, with the stan- 
dards of our church. Where is there a single pen- 
tence in those standards which contains the assertion 
that all capacity of obedience has been annihilated 
bv the sin of Adam ? And here, I may remark, that 
the disciples of the new school, when speaking on the 
subject of original sin, either deny or caricature it. 

Dr. W. here read from Dr. Beecher's sermon, 
as already quoted, p. 29, 

Also from the Christian Spectator for 1825, p. 100, 
as follows: 

Men are free agents ; in the possession of such faculties, 
and placed in such circumstances, as to render it practicable 
for them to do whatever God requires; reasonable that hp 
should require it ; and fit that he should inflict, l»«eraUy, the 
entire peaalty of disobedience--sucb abihty is here intended, 
as lays a perfect foundation for government by law, and for 
rewards and punishment according to deeds.'* 

The presbytery now adjourned till to-morrow morn 
ing; closed with prayer. 

Friday morning^ June Vlth, half-past 8. — The 
presbytery met and opened with prayer. 

Third Charge. 

Dr. Wilson read the 3d charge. [See it on 4taJ 
page.] Also the Confession of Faith, ch. vi. sec. 2. 4, 
ch. ix. 3. L- C. qnee*. 25, [quoted above,] 149, 190 
S. C. ques. 101, 103. [quoted above.] 

II. By this sin they fell from their original righteousness and 
communion with God, and so became dead in sin, snd wholly 
defiled in all the feculiiea and parts of acwl and body. 

IV. FVom this original corruption; whereby we are utterly 
indispose^ dieabled, and made opposite to all good, and whol- 
ly inchnea to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions. 

III. Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion; 90 as a natural man, being altogether averse from that 
good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own strength, to con 
vert nimsel^ or to prepare himself thereunto. 

Q. 149. Is any man able perfecdy to keep the command 
mcntsof God? 

A. No man is able, cither of himself, or by any grace receiv 
ed in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments of God 
but doth daily break them in thought, word, and deed. 

Q. 190. What do we pray for in the first petition 1 

A. In the first petition, (which is, Hallowed be thy TtAme,) 
acknowledging the utter iiMbihty and indisposition that is in 
ourselyea and bU men to honor God aright, we pray, that God 
would, by his grace, enable and incline us and others to 
know, to aottnowledge, and highly to esteem him, his titles, 
attributes, ordinances, word, works, and whatsoever he i 
pleased to make himself known by ; and to glorify him in 
thdoght, word, and deed : that he would prevent ana remove 
atheisip, ignorance, indolatry, profaneness, and whatsoever is 
dishonoraole to him; and by his overruliiig providence, direct 
and dispOM of all things to his own glory. 

He thea quoted Dr. B^echer's sermon: 



When he pours the daylight of omniscience upon the soul, 
and comes to search out what is amiss, and put in order that 
which is out of the way, what impediment to obedience does 
he find to be removed, and what work dues he perform 1 He 
findeonly the will perverted, and obstinately persisting in its 
wicked choice ; and in the day of his power, all ho accom- 
plishes is, to make the sinner wilhng. p. 19. 

The idea here conveyed is, that the Spirit of God 
makes a sinner willing in no other way than by pre- 
senting truth to his mind in a clearer manner than 
the prearJier can exhibit it. He here read from the 
sermon, p. 1 1 : 

So long as the sinner is able and willing to obey, there can 
be no sin^ and the moment the ability of obedience ceases, the 
commission of sin becomes impossible. 

Dr. Beechcr here teaches perfection in two ways. 
For it follows that when any creature has rendered 
him.self incapable ofdoitiggood he can commit no sin. 
And according to this doctrine, the devils must be 
perfectly sinless, ever since the first sin which the/ 
committed ; for I suppose none will deny that by their 
first sin they rendered themselves incapable of 
good : and the ability ceasing all sin ceased likewise. 
But Dr. Bcecher in the first part of his sermon main- 
tains that the sioner is naturally able to keep the 
whole law of God, and here he declares that the 
Spirit makes him willing to do it.and that while he is 
both able and willing there can be no sin. And how 
can there be ? The conclusion is perfectly logical. It 
is entirely irrefragable, and follows by necessary con- 
sequence freiu the premises. 

And on this part of my subject, I will turn to that 
part of the specification which declares that some of 
the periectiouists have been inmates of Lane Sem- 
inal^ and I now call upon the clerk to read the tes- 
timony which has been taken before presbytery and 
recorded touching that fact. 

The tftfliimoiiy was here read accordingly. (See it 
on pp.6, 7 ,8 and 9.] 

Alter listening to this testimony I suppose there 
can be no doabt of the truth of the statement that 
some of the perfectionists were inmates of Lane 
Seminary. For if this was not the fact, and if the 
leaven of that heresy was not operating there, and if 
no fear was entertained that it might increase and 
thereby aflect the interests of that ioBtitution*, why 
was ii necessary for Dr, Beecher to rive his studontB 
a warning against it. F'or it seems Uiat the letter to 
Weld was not known in the Seminary. The wit- 
nesses met with it elsewhere. And what says Mr. 
Weed: that although the students expressed no deci- 
ded opinion in favor of tnat system in presence of Dr. 
Beecher ; yet he knew oi'many who avowed to eaeh 
otiier the opinion that every exercise of the mind 
was either entirely holy or entirely sinful. If we are 
to credit hra word, and no one thinks of doubting it, 
then the fact ie established not only from Dr. Beech- 
er'd finding it necessary to dehver a set lecture in op- 
poeiiion to those sentiments; but from the fact that 
many of the students avowed them. No one wdl 
den^ the propriety of young men in a theological 
seminary investigating every subject of a theological 
kind. That is all light ana proper. But when we 
have it in evidence that many of them received and 
avowed the sentiment, that every exercise of the 
mind is either entirely holy or entirely sinful, does it 
not show that they denied any such wariare in the 
bdsom of a christian as i« spoken of in the Confession 
of Faith and in the.Scrip lures. Grod forbid that I 
should speak a word against christian perfection. I 
well know that it is one of the precious doctrines of 
the Bible ; and when properly understood it is what I 
long to feel, formyselt' and to see Ihr more prevalent 
than it ia among us. But while I see perfection en- 
joined in the Bible, and while I hear holy; men earn- 
estly praving for the attainment ; and while I can say 
that I delight in the law of God atler the inward man, 
I am nevertheless constrained to add, that I Bet 
another law in my members which wars a^inst this 
law of my mind. I can say that to will is present 
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with me ; but how td perform that which w good I 
find not. Oh wretched man that 1 am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death. Now I would 
ask if I had full ability before I was converted, what 
has become of it? I have it not now. Even when 1 
Willi cannot perform. There is a law m my mem- 
bers which wars against the law in my mind, and 
brings me into captivity to the law oi sin which is in 
my members ; and who shall deliver me ? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. We are com- 
plete in him. And this is christian perfection ; but 
not that perfection which is taught in this sermon, or 
held by the students in Lane Seminary or by the 
perfectionists of New Haven. 

With respect to these perfectionists let me do them 
justice. They are for the moat part highly talented 
men, and men of amiable dispositions; hut they are 
mis-'uided. And how came they to be misguided 1 , 1 
shall show. The fact that such young men were in 
Lane Seminary I have not charged as a crime upon 
Dr. Beecher. Can a professor hinder the presence oi 
corrupt students among the youn^ men under his 
charge 7 It is indeed a serious question whether such 
ought to be excluded. Dr. Mason was the only man 
who ever expelled a student from a theological insti- 
tution for holding heretical opinions. And has it not 
been made a subject of grave complaint that there 
were in Princeton Senunary some who came there 
with the express view of making proselytes to lalse 
doctrine. I never alleged it as anv offence in Ur. 
Beecher. And I introduced it merely to show that 
Dr. Beecher's sentiments, whatever he might have 
intended, do lead dire-cily to such results. No man 
will pretend to blar:,e him for warning his students 
against sentimen*^ or for delivering a set lecture m 
opposition to th em, But where is the consistency ol 
Buch a courp'^ He advocates a theory which natu- 
rally lead:, t^-th"; a theory which men do ^nder- 
Btand ; Tr/hich men ol cultivated mmo^ Pot ^^^W^^l 
of ver/ devotional feeling, have understood, ana i*^ve 
peroe- yed that it does lead to such consequences. 11 
O'- . Berber had eome plainly up and openly renoun 
ced Sose doctrines to which his system led ; if he had 
declared with manly frankness that though he had 
been the unhappy instrument of leading those who 
cSSdSlinWm tothe adoption of such opinions he 
SSveX ess repudiated and condemned them, this 
would K consistent and praiseworthy. But 
whftu he suffers) his sentiments still to stand unobli- 
SrSted aSd notTied in the text ofthis sermon 5 a^d 
then wcSeeded to warn these young men against that 
whkf was the necessary conB^iue'^^^^^^ was to »ay 
the least, not a very consistent course. All can see 
who have eyes to see, the perfect mcongruity. 

We heard a good deal yesterday concerning what 
these peiSctionists hold. . They publish a newspaper 
fSjled^'The Perfectionist." the editors oi which, 
Messrs. Whitmore and Buchin^ham, are responsible 
lor everything that appears inlt. Let these gen lej 
men speak for themsefves. Here Dr. W. read the 
following quotation. 

We believe the gospel is emphaUcally glad tidings of re- 
demption from Bin, and Cbristianuy is disunguishe^^from the 
d^pinsation which preceded it, chiefly by the fiict that it 
brings in everlasting nghieousness^-Hence, 

We believe thai sinners are not Chnsiian8--wc object not 
to calUng some of them Jewish saints, or ainful bchevere, or 
SiSnverted disciples, or servants of God, « diaunguished 
from sons-bat we affirm that they are out of Chnet ; for he 
Sat abideth in him, sinneth not— he that sinneth, hath not 
seen him, neither known him." 

Now it is proper to know how these young brethren 
a still call them brethren, for they are men of much 
mind and talent, and in many respects ofgood feeUng) 
should fall into sentiments like these,and should be so 
Confident in the maintaining of them. [The same 
confidence that was displayed thirtjr years ago by the 
Bhakcrs in maintaining theirs.] Tney will tell you. 
Here Dr. W. read as Mows : 



COLLOaVT. KO. 1. 

B. I understand you profeaa to be perfect, how is this 1 

\nB. Chriaa ia made unto me wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tification and redemption. In the Lord have I righteousness 
and strength. I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall 
be joyful in my God ; for he haih cloibed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation, he hath covered me with a robe of right- 
eousness. We are complete or perfect in him. 1 Cor. i. 30, 
Isa. xlv. 24., Ixi. 10, Col. ii. 10. 

B. But don't you ihink we ought to have a nghteousnes 
of our own *? , , „ . 

Ans. All owB righteousnesses are as filthy rags. For they 
being ignorant of God's righteousness, and going about to es- 
tablish thmr own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves to Hie righteousness of God. Not having mine own 
righteousness, which is the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith, 
isa. Ixiv. 6. Rom. x. 3. Phil. iii. 9. 

B. I have always uuderstood that there is no perfection m 

this life! 

Ana. Herein is our /of «OTaJ« PER PBCT that we may have 
boldness is the day of judgment ; because ab he [Christ] is, ^o 
are we in this woblo. Ye are witnesses and God also, how 
HOLXLY, and jostly, and unblameably we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe. Be ye followers of me, even as I al- 
so am of Christ. As many of us as be petfeei be thus mind- 
ed. 1 John iv. 17. I Thess. il 10. 1 Cor. xi. I. Pha. ui. 

16-17. 
B. But donH yoa think it savors of pnde to say you live 

without sin*? 

Ans. It is the LoriVs doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. Not that we are sulncient of ourselves to ikink any 
thing aa of oureeives ; but our sufficiency is of God- I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, ytJtNOT C, but Christ 
livelh in me. Lord thou wilt ordain peace for us ; for, THoa 
hast wrought all oub wobks in us. By the grace of God I 
am that I am. Not of works, lest any man should boast. In 
God we boast all the day long, and p^hise his name forever. 
What have we that we nave not received ; now if we receive 
all as a free gift, why should we glory, as if we had not recei- 
ved it. Math. xxi. 42. 2 Cor. iii. 6. Gal. ii 20. Iss. xxvi. 
12. 1 Cor. XV. 10. Eph. ii. 3. Psal. Uv. a I Cor. iv. 7. 

B Admitting that you are free from sin, woiild it not be 
better to avnid professing il? 

Ans. With the heart man believeth unto righteousness 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Oo 
home to thy friends, and teU them how great things ihs Lord 
hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee. A"" 
he went his way, and published throughout the whole city, 
how great things Jesus had done unto him. No man when 
he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or puiteth 
it under a bed, but setteth it on a candlestick, that they which 
enter in may see the light. I have not hid ^y Hghteousntss 
within my hearu I have declared thy faithfulness and thy 
salvation i I have not concealed thy loving-kindness and thy 
truth from the great congregation. Rom. x. 10. Mark v. 1». 
Luke viii. 16, 39. Psal. L 10. 

This speaks languas:e which cajmoi be niisander- 
stood. Whatever may be their conceptions with re- 
spect to the reformation, they give the Reformers no 
credit save for having produced a reform m that which 
was anti-christianity : and they assert that God then 
raised ap others who have protluced a true relorma- 
lion, and who have carried it on until this day, when 
it has issued in that new divinity, of which we have 
iall heard so much. This new divinity, it seems, ac- 
cording to their own account, was the thing which 
ffave them the first stepping stone j and no wonder ; 
for if the premises be true, their argument from them 
is correct. If it is true that the sinner is able to keep 
the commandments of God, and if the Spirit makes 
him wiUing to keep them, there can be no sm. The 
inference is most clear and logical ; and if I believed 
the first position, I would go the whole j nor can there 
beany consistency in doing otherwise. The friends 
of the new school must either return and take up the 
exploded doctrine of human inabiluy, or carry out the 
opposite scheme and avow themtfelves pertectioniste. 
Let them publicly abandon their whole system ; or let 
them go lor ward like honest men, and boldly carry it 

out to its resplts. ^ .. . r ^ ■ 4. 

Lest it should be supposed that the perfectionists 
have done Dr. Beecher injustice, by associating his 
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name with that of Mr. Finney, I will show how his 
course was viewed in New-England, by ^ome quota* 
tions trom tlie letter of Mr. Rand : 

Another re<i8on why yoii are reckoned as a decisive advo 
cate of new principles is, the ofsociaiums you have volun tariff/ 
formctL And here we judge according tu the common max- 
im, that a man is known by the company he keeps, p. 12. 

Some years ago, hut after Dr. Taylor had made himself 
conspicuous as a thcoriser in the#logy, Dr. Beechcr had occa- 
sion to be absent a few weeks from his people in a lime of re- 
ligious excitement ; and he put Dr. '^aylor in his place, to 
preach and '* conduct the revival." Dr. T. did not harshly 
obtrude his new theories upon the people at that time; but 
Dr. B. was considered, by discerning men, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the limes, as giving distinct evidence of par- 
tialily for bis views. When the first protracted iiieetiog in 
Massachusetis was held at Boston, Dr. Taylor did a large 
portion of the preaching, and was the only minister fioin 
abroad who took part m the public exercises. When Dr. 
Beecher was in New York, on his way to the we^t, he is un 
deistood to have taken frequent occasion to extol Dr. Taylor, 
as one of the first tlieologtans of the age. And ihoy wlip are 
acquainted with consultations, correspondence and other indi- 
cations of intimacy, have long told us that ihcse two gentle 
men were united in promoting the same theological views, 
p. 13. 

Now, sir, who was Mr. FinneyV principal adviser, coadju- 
tor, and confidential friend, from his oomia^ to Boston till he 
finally left it 1 I answer, without hesitation, Dr. Beecher. 
Who originated theinvitation, I know not. It was extcndt^ 
by Union church, or their agents. Mr. K. replied, 'I am rea- 
dy to go to Boston, if the ministering brethren are prepared to 
receive ine ; other wise I must decline.' The qiiestion was 
submitted to the pastois assembled. No very decisive answer 
was given by most, I believe ; but Drs. Beecher and Wi.snei 
expressed their doubts of the expediency of the measure. But 
their doubu were soon aft^jr removed ; and he came, with 
their express approbation, and the acquiescence of others. 
He was immediately made the public preacher for the whole 
orthodox congregational interest in Boston, and a contribu- 
tion was levied upon the churches to support his family foi 
six months. He held public evening meetings, generally 
twice a week, in a large and central house. These meetings 
were uniformly notified in the several congregations on the 
Sabbath. Some of the pastors usually attended with him> 
took part in the e.xercises, gave his notices, and appeared to 
act in peifect concert with him, though he was always the 
preacher. In these movements, Drs. Beecher and wisner 
were more prominent and active than all the others ; and Dr. 
Beecher repeatedly declared in public his full accordance with 
views which had been advanced, p. 14. 

I have read this to show that it ie not without rea- 
son Dr. Beecher was connected by the perfectionists 
with Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney. The system held 
by them all is substantially the same, though they do 
not all express it so fully as Mr. Finney ana Dr. Tay- 
lor. The testimony we have heard, has established 
the fact, that some of the perfectionists were.^tudentb 
in Lane Seminary. Dr. Beecher's own book has es- 
tablished the 2d specification. It is now with the 
court to see what is the nature and amount of my 
charge. I do not blame him, that such students were 
there ; nor do I charge him with bein^ a perfection- 
ist, for he is not aware of it. I merely charge him 
with preaching sentiments from which those doc- 
trines naturally flow. And if these sentiments are 
inconsistent with our standards, then let Dr. Beecher 
say which of the two he renounces, and to which he 
adheres. 

The Presbytery here took a short recess. 

Fourth Charge* 

Dr. Wilson now read the 4th charge, and 1st spe- 
cification. .[See it on 4lh page.] He said that he was 
Dot prepared to deny this when he wrote the charge; 
but he was now fully prepared, from historical evi- 
dence, to do so. 

I will now give a definition of slander. The verb 
means to belie, to censure falsely. The noun means 
false invective, disgrace, reproach, disreputation, ill 
nathe. A slanderer is one who behes another, who 
lays &ise charges upon another. These are the de- 
finitions of Dr. Johnson ; and I will now reduce them 



all to a scriptural definition which is contained in the 
I4th chap, of Numbers. 36 and 37 verses : 

"And the men, which Moses sent to search the land, who 
returned, aiid rnade all the congregation to murmur against 
tiim, by bringing up a slander upon the land ; even those 
men that did bring up the evil report upon the land, died by 
che plague before the Lord." 

JNlow I say that Dr. Beecher has In his writings 
(brought up an evil report upon the church of God, 
and upon those ministers who teach the doctrines of 
the Confession of Faith. To make his impression the 
ieeper, he has given a caricuttire of their sentiinentc. 
Who that hohls thedoctrine that asiimer is unable to 
keep the law of God, preaches that men ought to en 
^agc in the " impenitent use of means." Is not this a 
shuuler ? Yet Irom what was reati here yesterday, ii 
appears that Dr. Beecher contmued to utter tliis 
^fander.even alter the charges had been tabled against 
him. For he contends that it was part of that false 
philosopli)^ which was twisted into the creeds of the 
Keiormation. Atid he farther states that revivals 
have always flourished where his doctrine is preach- 
ed ; or if any have occurred elsewhere, it has been 
where the old system has been mitigated in its sever- 
ity ; and that it i.s other doctrines and not thoi^e of the 
old system, which in such cases have been blessed of 
God. Sir, this is the slander which has lor years 
past been cast u|>on the old school: that its advo- 
cates are the enemies ol revivals, and that they 
preach doctrines which destroy the souls of men. 
What did we hear in this presbytery when a young 
hrother applied for license? Although liis docirine« 
were admitted to be in accordance with the Confes-' 
MOW of Faith, and his licensure con Id not be withheld, 
yet it was openly declared, that such doctrine never 
converted men. We are told by Dr» B. that where 
the doctrine of human inability to keep the command- 
inents of God, inability to convert ouri:<elves, inability 
to engage in any holy exercises, have been taught, 
those churches have remained like Egypt by the side 
of other churches where the opposite doctrines were 
inculcated. Yes, sir, like Egypt in its midnight dark- 
(less, like the mountains of Gilhoa without dews of 
heaven, or fields of offering; or like the valley m 
ExekiePs vision where the bones \vcre y^ry many 
ind dry, very dry. 

Now, Sir, I ask, what has been the true history of 
the revivals thus produced by the preachin^f of the 
doctrines of the new school? It has been just what 
'* the perfectionist" stated. Such revivals have leli 
the churches cold, barren, and spiritually dead. Such 
has been the utter sterility experienced in the state 
of New York, and in some parts of New England, 
ihat all vitality is frone, and nothing but some new 
tlispensation of Divine grace can renovate the face of 
the church. Sir, what has been the history of these 
revivals on this side of the mountains, in our own re- 
i^ion, and within the bounds of our own presbytery. 
Wherever the doctrines of the new school have pre- 
vailed, and artificial excitements have been got np 
-imong the churches, there all vital religion has been 
prostrated, andithe churches sunk into a state of death- 
like apathy ana silence; just such as " the perfection] 
ist" informs us has taken place on the other side of the 
mountains. But on the contrary where the doctrines 
of the Confession of Faith have been received and 
faithfully preached, the churches are growing, are in 
d state of order and harmony, and spiritual health 
universally prevails. Now to bring up an evil report 
on but an individual is slander, provided the report 
be untrue ; to say indeed that a drunkard is a drunk- 
ard, or that a liar is a liar, is no slander, however 
itnprudent the declaration under some circumstances 
may be. But where the charge is made, and it turns 
out to be utterly false, it is the crime ef slander, and 
is punished as such. But what is slander upon an in- 
dividual, when compared with slander directed cigainst 
the whole church of God, against the orthodox in 
every ase, againat'the blessed apostle who first 
preachea the gospel to the nations ; against the 
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martyr* who freely shed their blood to confirm it, and 
agniruit the company of the reformers who were ready 
to lay down their lives in its defence? Look, Sir, at 
that venerable company of Westminster divines, 
men whose talents, learning and piety have been the 
theme of just admiration from their own age until 
the present day ; men who took up and investigated 
the whole system of divine truth, who continued to 
Bit for wx or seven years, and who yet when they 
formed their book, put into it this doctrine of the in- 
ability of fallen man : a doctrine which it is said the 
men of the new school have completely demolished ; 
and with respect to which none, according to Dr. B. 
had ever a distinct apprehension, so txa to rise above 
the mists by which the subject is surrounded, till the 
time of Edwards; and those who have since followed 
the track he marked out : men who seem continually to 
^'^^,?"i^'L^? '^^*^ the men, and wisdom will die with 
us. « this IS not bringing up an evil report ur*on 
the church pi God, upon the Christian ministry, and 
upon the whole body of those who are the friends ol 
orthodoxy m this country, 1 am quite unable to con- 
ceive what ought to be so denominated. 

I^ifth charge. 

Dr. Wilson here read the 5th charge. [See fiRh 
page.J 

As the fact here charged has been conceded I need 
refer to no proof in its support. Dr. Beecher, how- 
ever, objects to the introduction of the word " kind- 
red" and has expressed a wish'that that word might 
be erased. To this I shall make no objection, and will 
only observe that there must be something very 
wrong when people feel dishonored by their own kin. 

Ihc Moderator pronounced 'this remark to be a 
violation ot order. 

tjr. Wilson said, if it was out of order, he wag 
willing It should be omitted. He thereupon proceed- 
ed to read the tixth charge. [See fillh page.j 

Sixth charge. 




character » 
or religion." 

Dr. W. then read again the let specification. [See 
^tth page.] 

Under this specification I shall read from a docu 
ment producwi by Dr. Beecher at the last meeting oi 
presbytery. He read onjy apart of it. I wish to read 
a Utile more. 1 1 is an art iclc from the S tandard dated 
October 20 1832 J and it is not over the signature ot 
J. L. W. although it was said yesterday that Dr. B. 
had read nothing but what had these initials append- 
edtoit: 

.. A1.1.-. vt*. . J, "Nbw York, Oct. 20, 1832. 

'AUhoiighlhavenolhadthepiIvilege of much personal Inter 
coune with you, yet I feel rb it I were intimately acquainte.l with 
you. I mm Impel ed also by eziaUng eircuiofltanceB to write you, 
jwd hope you will . l pray that you ra*y have wifidom ana 

SlSi^iMK"" ^^S"* 7^ V° «.'""^y ^'^- The iTien ot ihe ne^^ 

fichool talk much ef lore, forbearance, and peace, when they are in 
tb« minority, udwish to carry their point; but when ihey have 

■ !J!**^*'' ; *, Thetiiendaof the Redeemer, however, haVc 

51!! K*, 5° ^*"- ' '■*«"^ **•*' *^^y should, in any iuuiaoce, have 

thought It necessary to contend against with his own weapons. 

-—-It appears to me that we need only to pursue a straight coiuse, 
abidiDg by the word ol 6od and the constitulion of our chnrch. ana 
leave events wiUi the treat Head of the church. If we are in the 
minority, we can enter our dissent, solemn nioiesi, anri remon- 
strance, and thus preserve a good conscience, and be niolectcd in 

our rights, by the . I, for one, feel less appiehenaions than I 

did, and wouW discottnteaaiice any thing like the combination, ma- 
Wcment, and atteropis to overreach as practised by ihenewpaily 
Let us be firm m our adherence to the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. Let us do ourduty as Christians, and as ministerfl of the cos 
pel, and we are under the broad and impenetrable shield of the 

promise of«od, ^If we are to be ootaumbered and outvoted. 

C*J*^' ~. naa stways had a majority. God has alway.s 

had hie witnesses. The church has always been preserved 



Perhaps the Lord may have something better in store for n« than 
■re have feared Perhapahewill prevent the spread of error in 

that branch of his church to which we belong. It may be that 

shall not have a majority in ,. Many in this region who were 

on the ftnee, who were taken with fhelr apparent zeal and devoted^ 
aea0» aaa felt ucliaed to fayor tU«v meatores. have had their e/es 



opened, have seontlieteBdeiicy of their measures, and have been 

yj^i'L" ^"*'"*^ *!' ami arc convinced that Uic inSier of difference 
between^~---^is oonaethini more than a question about woids 

The aeastons of our i^ynod have jiiflt closed. The doincs in 

several cases were such as lo try our rtreogth. wilivTitaw 
and decided majority of old Hchool men. The^oinf a« mi iS 
preached by a ineu.Ler from the country, Mr. 'Komprn, wZ SJ! 
in the Assembly Iai.t spring. It washouci , bold, and Klhful m^h 
more so than we were prepared to hear.-! ' Musi of uV "m? 

wSr'ih'S^'ii!: 'rf^''^ '*^? irregulantieH of ti.e 3d Preshyiery' 
When that Presbytery waa formed, wo expected strange prcieei 
inga, bi lour expectalioMH have been tai excbedod. They have held 

i?ri"*'« '"S* .luring the year, and have iiceoaeUaiid ordainod a very 
large number ef young uuni. •«.■•«"• tc.j 

In the iiidgment of the .Synod, oxprcsRcd by a decided votp thev 
have viotaied the coiislitiujon in ThiVc Instances, viz ~ 1 In di'smS 

'^ut^'"^ "¥[fi*^i: «f \!»r'^'"'*^*^' * f'^'"**^ «^^'- »he headScTliS 
pjcsaion. — -—The Presbytery gave her a diamiasion and teller of 

!.^fl"\r"**Sf "/** *"**'!r •'»"''*^»»' wlHch church wouW nofre. 
celve her. ISo she is srtill under iheir care 

2d. In receiving Mr. Leaviif, of Uila city, editor of the EvaneeUsl 

without any credentials whatever. He was introduced to ^^^S 

bytery by Dr. Cox, and received on their personal knowlediic of 

CoUDcTlI ^'"^ ' dismission from his Assoclaiion or Disml5ring 

hv^tJiV^"*,*''?* ?^- ?««<^J.e' without the rc9«w7«credenUaia,aad 

by letter, and disiiissmg him to Presbvtery without his an: 

peanng before them at Sll. ''He sent a mitt^pn subscriS^^^^ 

to the quesUons m our book, with a request tJ bS re?e?ved • X S 
i!;rSirm°2'i^'';i ^^ the A«.oeialioS to which he b3%ed Cm 
boflv wZr^ rc^iT*r"*K^**""^4l '"*."*''*» *» '^ ^"'y ecclesiaiical 
He wa^ rh /*^^ *"'*! »"% credentials. Vol they received him. 
He was thus — -— into a Presbyterian, that he miaht acceui his 
call, and become Profeesor in the Lane Seminary S^cv knew he 

hiui, an d prevent —~ they receivedand dlsmi:«cd him in transitu. 
^i^JtSLT^!^ •? sensiiiive. and aflfected to consider onrobjec- 
r?if.ll ?**' procecdinga an attack upon Dr. Beechor, which was 
Im^Ti^,u^n°li""' 2»"*'«"»«- 't w»=* noi hi« fault Uial tbiyac^od'n 
constitutionally. But you peiceive the tendency of such proceed- 

ofiiSr*'^!!!^!"^* V'*^'"*^''' 7Z — • ^" ^^WfMoe their records, being 
of moir own school, reported Aivorably ; but in their rtatlstloal re- 
port, we learned the tact in the case of l>r. B. and objected —1 
to «/«f.!\^""!r'*- '''*" ^'*c"««on. a 'P^dal commiuee wis appomted 
¥J. "/'»"*• ^^""^ records, who brought their doings to ligfit%-— 

Two of their members were refused admission into- Presbvie- 

th^lMi^^? '""' permitted to preach in the vacant chuirhes wiihio 

w!«lHhP/i^*r' '^*9"-etofe«»"iatour hope is In God alone. 
2iS; to fea!r S •"" P'olection, and haviSi that, we ha^e no- 

A member of the court here inquired whether this 
paper had any Pignature ? 

Dr. Wilson replied that it had notj and that he 
shoijld not have been at liberty to produce it^had not 

EL;iHk«^S5 P«^°?»"e4 t» do 80 first. Dr. \v. then 
read the 2d specification. fSee 5th page.] 

With respect to tliia, I only need to remark, that 
vvhat I read under Uie charge of slander, ehowe con- 
cluRivel:|f that Dr. Beecher does consider the difle- 
rence oi doctrine to be material and eK^entinl: that 
^^J\9^^ ^ "^«r« logomachy, nor is there a mere shade 
oj diflerence between the two systems. Far from it. 
b or he tells us that one of these systems of doctrine 
practically eclipses the ^lory of the Sun of Riifliieou.-3- 
nesKj and has done more to hinder the salvaiion of 
oulslhan any thiii|r else in the ciuirch; while the 
other IS blessed of heaven and spreads light and life 
wherever it goes. Yet while he thus impugns the 
standards of our church, and places the twodoctrinea 
in so strong contrast, he does— what? I do not say that 
he adopts our standards, because I have no proof that 
he ever has adopted them. But I do say, that if hedoes 
adopt them, heisffudty of hypocrisy: and no man 
can exonerate him from the charge. For he must be 
^^ J^yp^^^^. ^^,? professes cordially to adopt that 
which he disbelieves, impugns, and does his best to 
bring into disrepute. 

S*"-^^*!*?®" ^^^i **^? 3d specification. [See 5th p.] 
Under this ppecification I call for the reading of the 
testimony which has been taken before thi? court, 
touching the declarations made by Dr. Beecher, re- 
specting the Confession of Faith, when he stood be- 
fore the Synod. 

The testimony was read accordingly. [See ft on 
pp. 5 and 6 page.J 

The specification under which this testimony ie in^ 
Itroduced, comes under the charge of dissimulation ; 
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and it seems from the evidence, that Dr. Beecher bar 
seea a time when he could not adopt our standardf 
fully. 1 do not know when this time ^as ; for I ncvei 
have been able to draw that out ofbiai. Dr. Beechei 
himself stated on a former occasion, that he com- 
menced his ministry on Lon^f Island by adopting iht 
Confeseion of Faith as a Presbyterian minister; thai 
he then removed into New-England, and took th( 
charge of a Congfreo^ational church, but without an) 
change in his religious sentiments. The Confessioi 
of Faith was still his creed, and although he actet 
under the provisions uf the Plan of Union, he still ap 
proved the form of government adopted and practiset 
in the Presbyterian church. He alter ward Icll th« 
Conffresrational churches, and entered the hotly U 
which we belong. At this time, it seems, he still pro 
fesscd to adhere to our standards : but it was utidei 
certain explanations of the terras there used. In thi 
permon which has been read before you, he admit' 
that the language of the reformers spoke of mnn\ 
inability ; but that this language was not under 
stood, and that therefore he has a right of interpreta 
tion inasmuch as the church has interpreted her owi 
creed. A<tmitting that he did adopt the standard) 
fully with this right of explanation, si ill when his right 
to explain was called in question, when the language 
of his sermons was made a subject of controversy, 
when he came before Synod in consequence and found 
himself in peculiar circumstances, surrounded by a 
large popular assembly, and placed before an eccle 
siastical body, the complexion of which was wel 
known, and a majority of whose members adherei 
to the standards m their literal sense and obviouf 
meaning, Dr. Beecher mJide those statements reBj)Cot 
ing his belief in our Confession of Faith which hav« 
been given in testimony before you. He made them 
the witnespes siij, with an emphasis peculiarly im 

Sressive. One witness spoke of the waving of hi» 
and ; while another tells you that he clasped th< 
book to his bosom with a gesticulation that was ver.\ 
unusual to him, and then declared, in the form of a'l 
oath, that he believed tho^e standards to contain tht 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
This took place in the autumn of 1833, and now in th« 
spring of 1835, what does Dr. Beecher publish ? WhN 
he says with respect to the creeds of the reformers 
and not excepting his own creed, that on some topic.' 
they were more full than the proportion of faith wouk 
require at this day ; vyhile as a means of popular in 
plructionand the exposition of truth, their langua^i 
falls far shorj of what is called lor by the times ii 
which we live. 

Now I Hsk, where is the man in this boupe, wl o. 
upon his solemn oath, can state that he believes thif 
Confession of Faith to contain the truth, the whoh 
truth, and nothing but the truth ? For myseli, I car 
say, unhesitatingly, that it does contain the truth: 
and further, that, according to my knowledge, ii u 
the most perfect py^tem of doctrine which has ever 
been compiled by human effort. Yet I could not say 
that it contains nothing but (he truth, although ther< 
is nothirg in it which 1 object to. Still less can I sa^ 
that it contains the whole truth, for I know that it 
does not. It is obvious, therefore, that the declara- 
tion made by Dr. Beecher, before the Synod, wa^ 
made in a reckless manner. And taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the case Into view, remembering* 
where he stood, and that his standing and orthodoxy 
as a Christian minister were at stake, it appears to 
me equally obvious that the declaration was made 
for popular effect. And what he has since published, 
shows that he believes our standards to be far short 
of what is called for by the exigency of our tiroes; 
and. of course, that it does not contain the whole 
truth. 

Dr. Beecher here inquired whether the language 
last referred to had been by him applied to the Con- 
fession of Faith? 

Dr. Wilson replied that he so understood it. 

Dr* VV. proceeded to read again extracts from' 



riDr. BeecWs book, entitled: "The causes and 
remedy of Scemicism." [Akeady quoted. See p. 13.1 

Here, said Dr. W. he is attempting to show that 
'he very creed« of the Reformation are calculated to 
produce scepticism. He says that they are mere 
skeletons. What (hen becomes of hie declaratiop. 
hat they contain the whole truth ? And here I was 
«>mg to stop ; but I am led to remark, in general, 
hat Dr. Beecher is in the habit of making reckless 
leclarations. To show this, 1 will take his lecture 
in the cause of scepticism. When speakine of the 
b rench revolution and its cfTect 

Here Mr. Brainerd interposed, and observed that 
his was not relevant to the case. Dr. Beecher was 
*"^^"«rM ^®'' »"a^^'nff reckless declarations. 

Dr. Wilson said, that he did not care about the in- 
roduction of the passage. It would only go to show 
hat the sweeping declarations of Dr. B. were intend- 
ed for popular effect. They must be made either 
vilhout intention, and that would argue what Dr. 
W. never should charge upon Dr.B. namely, a want 
d sense; or they must be made, as he had averrecj, 
or the purpose of producing popular effect : and that 
'V«8 all he had charged unsier this head. 

T>r. W. then read the 4th specification. [See 5th 
page.] 

vyn this I shall merely say. that when you look at 
Or. Beecher 's sermons, and then consider the facts 
n connexion with the third specification, how can 
^ou conclude otherwise than that his course exhibits 
iissimulation ? 

I shall now close the argument, by referring the 
ourt to the decision of the Synod of Ohio, which 
vae made in reference to these v^ry difficulties : not 
18 they have been occasioned by Dr. Beecher's 
^reaching and pnbJirations, but elsewhere, as pro- 
Wed by others holding the same sentiinents. The 
Synod made a record on their minnteo, and gave it 
IS nn injunction upon all the Presbyteries under their 
are, that persons ueing doubtful language, or phra- 
iCB which were new. and which caused disturbaiioe 
n the church, should be subjects oi dtscipliAe. 

Tn the next plaee, I ahali present to the court Dw, 
B.'s creed, as contained in his Select System. It 
vmsiflts of Eleven Articles, and may be found in Dr. 
B.'s reply to the Christian Examiner. The Chris- 
fian Examiner, let it be remembered, is a Unitarian 
oaper, and the Unitarians claim all the articles of the 
creed, except two. And such was the clearness df 
i.he article in which this claim was advanced, so 
^irongand so conclusive were the arguments it con- 
tained, that Dr. B. was obliged to come out in a lon^ 
^n(\ labored reply. The articles of the creed are 
these : 

** men are freo agents ; in the possession of such faculties^ 

md placed in such circamafnnccs, as to render it piactical^le 
for them to do whatever God reqtijren ; reasonable (hat be 
should require it ; and fit that he should inflk;t, lilersljy, the 
ontire penalty of dtsohedienc^— such ability is here iotenr'ed 
•IS lays a perfect foundation for government and for rewards 
<ind punishments according lo d^s." 

And now I ask. Is there here to be found one sin- 
«rle distinctive feature which belongs exclusively to 
that system of doctrine, which is taught in our stand- 
ards ? There are, to be sure, sentiments, which ar© 
held in common ; and the lapt, especially, is received 
by Arminians, Catholics, UniversaJists, and almost 
all other sects, the Unitarians excepted. But here is 
not one single distinctive feature of the Calvinistic 
sfyfjtem. The creed may very appropriately be called 
1 Select Systrm, which some of all sects receive, and 
which Foirie of all sects reject. I will now read Dr. 
R.'^ note appended to his sermon on this Select 
System. 

Mr. Brainerd here inquired whether Dr. Beecher 
had set forth these eleven articles as the fundamen- 
tal principles of Christianity, or as expressing the 
whole of liisow ncreed. 

Dr. Wilson replied, that he did not care whether 
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they contained his entire creed or not. These werf 
the articleR as he heul given them in his sermon. Dr. 
W. then read the note ap follows : 

"I cboose to call these doctrines the evangelical system no' 
•enly because I believe ihem to be the gospel ; but because nr 
man, or denomination, has held tbem so exclusively, as tr 
render it proper to designate them by the name of an individn 
al or a sect. It is a select system, which some of almost ev 
ery denoninntion hold, and som^ reject ; and which ought U 
be characterixed by some general term indicHlive of the sys 
tftm 01 held in all ages and among all denominations of Chris 
tians." 

To sum up the whole matter: It will be proper for 
yon an a court, to mark Dr. Beecher'p course, as far 
aB it has been exhibited to you by evidence, from itf 
commencement to the present time. It must be evi 
doiU to all that his course has been marked with vac- 
cillalion, and has been calculated to excite deep sus- 
picion and Ions: and loud complaint, both in and out oi 
NewEns:land; that it has been such as hitherto to 
elude det.ection, and escape any thinsr like a trial on it> 
real merits; that one feature which has peculiarly 
marked it. has been the mixture in his publications oi 
truth and error: justenoufi:h truth to make the error 
with which it is associated most deleterious and dead 
Iv to the souls of men. This has been the course a 
dopted by all false teachers in every a^e of the church 
as well before as since the coming of Christ. Nor is 
it strange; for no error could succeed, if it should be 
presented naked and alone, unless in a sys^tem of the 
most open and abandoned infidelity, or in such lec- 
tures as are delivered in Tammanv Hall, New York 
What has our Lord told us respecting such teachers? 
He said that they would come in sheep's clothing. 
And what is sheep's clothing, but an exhibition in 
part of such truths as none can gainsay or disprove, 
accompanied by an example of personal conduct with 
which none can find fault? We have had two Indi- 
viduals in the West. I refer to Barton W. Storie, and 
to Mr. Parker, of New Richmond, who, while they 
were the most decided errorists of modern times, 
-maintained for thirty years nr>oral« of the most 
exemf)lary and unimpeachable description. They 
came in sheep's clothing. And what is Paul's descrip- 
tion ? He says that with erood words and fair speecli- 
es. they should beguile the hearts of the simple. And 
what is very extraordinary, men of this description 
have ever appeared to be entirely unconscious of their 
own inconsistent and reckless course. Of this there 
is not a more impressive example than that of the 
brilliant and conspicuous Irving. When he had push 
ed his delusion even to the extreme of professing to 
speak with new tonsrties. and after he had been tried 
and condemned for his false and heretical opinions, 
he laid a paper on the table of the presbytery, de- 
claring in the fullest terms his belief in the whole con- 
fession of Faith. Errorists ever appear unconscious 
of their own character. And how can it be«»therwise 
when God himself has told us that it would be so ? 
The sentiments of which T complain, are not insulated 
and independent tenets. They form part of a system ; 
and it is a system so connected, that if you adopt one 
ol its leading principles, and possess a logical mind 
you will be obliged to follow that principle out, until 
you have adopted the whole. For example : suppose 
you adopt the doctrine of the natural ability of fallen 
man to do what is good; his perfect capacity to com 
ply fuljy with the law and the gospel of God; and 
make faith and repent^iince the terms on which God 
will foreive sin and save the feoul. You then iiecen- 
sarily exclude the direct agency of the Holy »Spirii 
upon the heart in quickening those who are dead ir 
sin. You then represent the Spirit, in the work ol 
iionversion, merely hs being more capable of present- 
ing truth to the mind than a man is. And rhi.-? la th< 
very illutratlons given in Ro.s«' treatise, ctititlcd: 
*' Faith according to common sense." And as soor* 
as you lay aside the agency of the Spirit in crcaiint* 
a new heart, you get at once upon the system of mora' 
puaeion. Then comes an iadefijoite atonement, through 



which God can forgive sin on condition of faith and 
repentance; which repentance and faith the sinner 
'>y his own strength is able to exercise, and which he 
's persuaded to exercise because the Spirit of God is 
ible to present truth in a more luminous manner than 
I human preacher can do it. Or, to use Ross' illus- 

ratioii, a boy cannot split the log, not owin^ to any 
insufl^ciency in the wedge or the maul, but because 
'le has not strength enough for the task ; but when a 
nan comes along, and takes hold of them, the log is 
mmediately riven asunder. This illustration, how- 
'.ver, was a bad one on their part, because it implies 
passivity in regeneration, a point which they deny. 
Well, as soon &a you adopt the indefinite atonement, 
you cut up by the roots the federative representation 
>f the second Adam ; and when you have done thip, 
••.onsisleiicy will oblige you lo go back, and deny the 
ledcrativc representation of the first Adam; and thus 
vou have got to the denial of original sin ; and you 
must say with Dr. Beecher, Ihat *' somehow in con- 
sequence of Adam's fall, all men sin voluntarily ; and 
that the first sin in every man could have been and 
ought to have been avoided." Again, take the other 
^ide of the proposition, and vou run into the system of 
the perfectionists. Man is able to keep rhe whole law. 
The Spirit so persuades him as to make him willing. 
And when he is both able and willing, there can, of 
course, be no sin. 

Now we say that this is "another gospel ;" that it 
is not the system of truth revealed in the Scriptures; 
and I am here prepared to say, as the Apostle did, 
without the least bitterness of spirit, and with an 
earnest desire that God would be pleased to turn men 
from their dnrkness and delusion, that if any man 
preach another gospel, let him be anathema. The 
apostolic injunction must be obeyed : to mark those 
who cause contentions among christians, and to avoid 
them : because by good words and fair speeches, they 
bcffuile the hearts of the simple. 

Sir, this system is zealously pushed forward. It 
has already created divisions and distractions 
throughout the Presbyterian church. What was once 
the condition of all the churches under the care of 
this synod ? They lived in peace. Thev acted as 
brethren. Meetings of the synod and of the presby- 
teries were anticipated as seasons of refreshing. Wo 
were all engaged, not indeed to the extent we should 
have been, in laboring in the Lord's cause. We did 
indeed fall far short of our whole duty, but still we 
labored together with mutual affection and our meet- 
ings were blessed. And 1 here say openly and with- 
out fear of contradicliun, that we enjoyed happy sea- 
sons of reliffious revival until the^ were checked and 
interi opted by the introduction of this new system. 
But since the new divinity has entered our bounds, 
we have had nothing but distraction and disunion. 
Our revivals have been killed, and our once rejoicirig 
•'hurches now sit in a death-like silence. Yes, Sir, 
they are like the mountains of Gilboa destitute of the 
•lews of heaven ; they are like the bones in the valley 
of vision dry, very dry. My brethren you are called 
upon, aF? guardians of the purity ol the church, and 
watchmen upon her walls, to restore that peace and 
order which she once enjoyed, by putting a check to a 
system of doctrine which ought, like the idols of the 
heathen, to be cast with all speed to the moles and 
to the bats. 

And let me tell you now, that with this system 
^here can be no compromise. Things which are so 
at terly contradictory never can be made to coalesce. 
The old and the new divinity are now engaged in an 
irduous and det^perate struggle. It is like the contest 
if fire and water. And they must continue to fight 
iintil the weaker shall die. And though this is poetry 
it is no fiction. Much will depend on you. The days 
>f white washing are gone by forever. That party 
which shall he victorious will maintain the Seminary 
md control its funds; and that party which is not 
^nslMned, must tro out ; for we cannot live together. 
The conlession of faith must go down^ or the uevf 
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theology muef be put out of dpori. Your decWon, iti 
18 true will Qot be ffoal Out if it shall be made in 
conformity with the standards of our church, what 
you bind on eaf th will be bound ia heavea ; and even 
though it shoidd be annufled by men, wSl neverthe- 
less m the end be reco^Qized by the broad aeal of the 
^reat Master. 

The aiinple question which each of you is bound to 
put to his own coDciCience. under each separate 
charg^e, in this trial, is simply this: Has this eharffe 
been sustained by evidence? and, uoiess 1 nm creafly 
deceived indeed, your reply most be in the affirma- 
tive. And if it is, will you acquit this man 7 Will 
you tell him to do so no more i and will you there lei 
it end 1 Be reminded, I pray you, of the cases of 
Barnes and DuffieW. There a whiie-washlne com 
mittee was appointed, who white-washed both par 
ties. In the latter case, the charffes were sustained 
and the man proved /uilty : he was ^[ently advised 
to offend no more. And what followed?— Pieace? 
order?— No; deeper and deeper animosities, and 
Wider and wider divisions, were the natural conse- 
quences ; and mast continue to be the consequences, 
until the decisions ot church courts are made so clear 
with respect to the infliction of censure that they will 
eftectuallv ^ard a^nst the inroads of heresy, that 
they ehali strike terror into the breast of every here- 
siarch, and shall rescue every inexperienced novice 
from his iaciiis descensus Averni— the easy road to 
perdition. 

I have taxed my (ngienuity to discover what>de- 
fence could possibly be set up by the accused j and 1 
con(e«8 myself utterly unable so much as to conjec- 
ture. This may be owiu^ to my want of imagination 
and of ingenuity ; and Dr. Beecher wjll very proba- 
bly show something that was far beyond my powers 
of imaginatipn to anticipate ^ and when his powerful 
inteUeot shall have demonstrated that white is black, 
that two and two do not make four, then, and not till 
then, may he expect an acquittal. 

Friday t^ernoan^ June U.^Dr. Bbbchir said, 
that before commencing his defence, he wished to 
adduce some additiotSnti testHnony in reference to the 
question, how mock of his capital in character he 
had lost, before he left New England ; and be ad- 
doced it in order to meet the anonymous and person- 
al letters which had been read by Dr. Wilson, as 
published by Mr. Rand, the Edwaraean, and others. 

Dr. WiLSQH said, h^ had no objection, so far as it 
was testimony : but at present. Dr. Beecher himseii 
stood on one side, and Mr. Rand on the otl^er, as to 
the question of Or. Beecher 's capital in reputation. 
He presumed the Presbytery was competent to der 
cide between them. 

Professor Stowc was thereupon sworn, and testified 
as follows : 
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Aceordlng to Uie beat of uy kaowledse, 1^. B.*» reomaiioD and 
influenoe \m {few Bo^lftod were nejer iioj|re»t, nor did heever en- 
joy no fuleaeirely ihe confidence oi the retixioue comoiuoity, as at 
the lime wlien he received and accepted the invitation to come to 
Ciftcimiaa. 

To tho beat of my Icnowiedfe, he had then but thr»$ opea sua da 
clared asaailanU of pobUd character : 

(1.) Thomaa Whttemore, editor of the Univ9r$al6$t Tivmv$i: a 
paper oiUlbviiily marked wilb the worst featarea of the meat Ibro- 
cioQB kind of Univeraaiem. 

(2.) Moaea Th<aeher, editor of the New 6B«hmd Telefra^h, a 
paper devoled to the most gltra 'kkad of Hopkiasiaaiim, wiiich 
makc!i€k>d the direct, efBetenteaiMe of evary atntul tboagbt, emo- 
tion, word and deed of every akaful erealure m the omverae, and to 
the moat ukra kind of IndepemleMiy in church 4P>venKneat, which 
he carried to sach an extreme, ibalthe Hopjtraaiaiia themaolvea, 
with Dr. BmmoBa al their bead, made a ^nbhc diaclafmer and eon- 
damnation of his viowa and proceodiaga m flHttaiaofchaicbdiacH rvraen 
piine. Mr. Thatcher had had dilBoalttea in bia own ehttf oh, which 
were divided againat htm in a council of wUch Dr. B, waa a promt-: 
nenl member. ! 

(3.) Asa Rand, editor of the Volanteer, and afterwardethe Lowel 
Observer. I waa for mauy ywf* acquainted vHth Mr. Rand, trnvinr 
fitted fur eSHege fn the puriehof whicii' hS waa minii^er» and beard.| 
ingnext door to him, and aftei wards occupying for about a year the 
nme office room with hire in Boston, as an editor. He is a man of 
treat indnstry, perseverance, and other valuable traits o( character; 
>'ut, from his peculi^ habits of thought, and feeling, and action, not 
fikely to do justice to such a man ^ DC'B. He was opposed to Dr.B.'s 
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neiiChboThood he wae satded, and whoee effter be~SKdniaTtii 
Bedsides, Dr. 3. wad unifbrmiy eticceMAx) hi Hoston, and copstanil 
rising in inlluAnce, while Mr- Amid was uQtfbrmJy onsticcesAf 
and his influence -wtsl cotxtinoally deereasintt. Tnose Atmutittt^ 
with the ciroomstances, wtll receive Mr. aond'saUiemehtanditi^i. 
endoca witbareat abatement ; not from any dlitrusit of h|B mbial ih- 
^<vr{Kyi but from a knqwfeqgi of (he mtfOtain tturottgh whlbh facis 
would present IhemeeTves to Ms mlpd. To the best ef my kiiow* 
tedj^e, Uie sus^cions and complalDts aOdded to h» Mr- RancTs letter 
to Dr. B. were confined to a v^ry small oumber of persons, tond dtd 
hot by any means extend to (be great body of wh«t (scsUbdtbeold 
school party in New Bngiantl or the most judicious and leading m«to 
in that party. Of the men of this ctasf, no one st&ndi higher than 
Dr. Woods, of AhdoTer. | lived in his house part of the time whiAe 
I was at the Seminary ; ftom that time to this he has alwaya treated 
m6 with the kindness. affeeUon, ana ooofidence of a f>itner, endl 
have always loved, and trusted, and cooBulted Mm bM such. WhlTe 
deliberating whether I should come to hwn Seminary, Dr. Wooda 
frequently, and with the deep feeling characteristic of nlm, expreak- 
ed to me his affectionale confidence in Xhr. B. and bis earnest wish 
for the success efthd Seminary. The same feelings were express- 
ed to me by Dr. Woods, and tho same kmd Wishes reiterated, when 
I visited hhzi at his houdein September last. 

Dr. Tfler is well known to the pukllc as thecMefhStagonlst of the 
New Haven theology. He stands lo me in the relation of afathmr 
and confidential friend. I hav^ been for years a member of Ms ftm- 
ily, and his children are my brothers and sisters. When 1 was d^ 
liberating about comlog to Lane Seminary, ^r. Tyler expressed the 
same feeling with Dr. Woods, and perhaps with still gieatet dis- 
tinctness. He bee frequently said to me, in convenallion, "I always 
loved Dr. Beecher, aodlmve entfare eonSdcvee is lum," or words to 
that eflfect. It is my full conviction, that the feeliSfi of Dr. Woods 
asd Dr. Tyler towards Dt. B. are (he feelhigs of the nreat body oflhe 
religious community in New England^ even among the strong opck>- 
nents of what is called new divmUY tittn and manures. The C%- 
gregationaJ ministers of Maine and New Hampahhre, partio arly, 
are almost entiiely of this class, and I never saw one that did tuti 
iuvo and confide in Pr. B. ; and I am personally acquaiotecl, I thlsk, 
with a majority of the mmisrers in both those Statea. The pamph- 
let by an Bdwardoan, 1 am sure, does not earpreas Ae iheUngs 0i 
even the old school party ta New Bnglaad. I never beard Di. 
Woods or Dr. Tyler say a woid in favor of it This pamphlet waa 
Mtrongly disapproved by men of all pa^tlei; and ^e author, aatitr 
aa I know, has, to thia day, aa^r dared to avow himself : and fiom 
BBty comexlen with opposera af New Havaa tha^ogy, X tMnfc 1 should 
ha«e known it« ifha iiad. Il waa averywhar» vasanlad Ia New Sng- 
land as a grem and henie aacrtflee on the part of Dr. B to give up 
the advantasaa of thor rapataikn and pnbjc imfliienoe he had then 
aoqntrad, aadta ao to a diataot field, where he moal gals repotatloa 
anew, and w«rk nia waj like a young man. 

Rev. F. Y. Vail was then sworn, and his testimo- 
ny is as follows : 

I have, during the laat four yeara, visited the ehorebaa and mhila- 
ters exteaalvely in New York and the filataa ofNaw Bngianrt. in«h- 
latatag flmda for the Lone Seminary. I have gaaat confidence m 
stating, that Uia aaaoelatiOB oit Dr. Beeehev's name with this famtf- 
totion waa one of the moat important means of seeming the fbbda 
requtef te for ita endowment, and that both minialani and churches, 
wherever I Iwve vlaHed, have« with eeareely aa excepcian, masl. 
foaiatf Hw moat aasliakett oonidevee hi Dr. 9> The gesenUimprea- 
sion aeemed to pervade the Oodgregatienal and Presbytartmi 
churches with wmah 1 lisve hadhnaraoiuoe, that the reawvid ^no 
other man would be so great a blessing to this important section of 
our country, as that of Dr. Beecher; anditwaavriihmnehregiet 
that they were called to give up his important and valuable servicea 
hi New England. 

Eev. Ahtbmas Bullard was next sworn« and tes- 
tified as iollows: 

For nearly five yeara I was Agent of the Masaachnaatts 8. Bchoel 
Umon, belore Dr. B. was callea to the Wen, and for several yeai'a 
a member of Dr. E*s church in Bogota. I have vlaited neatly eveiy 
orthodox Oongrecationai minlatey In MhRsachnsatto, andaareat por. 
tion ofallinthe New Boghmd Statea. Amorur all theae I know the 
repntatioo of Di. B. had been uniformly riaing Ifii be left Thejre 
was no minister in New England so opiioriuiy cfreadedand hated try 
Uoitaiiaos and Univarsaiists aaDr B I waa in the ohiiroh meM< 
in^ when the question was discussed whether Dr B. shoukl be dis- 
missed to come here The main reaaon urged why he ihould not 
come, by members of the church, vms, that he never had so much 
infiaence in the orthodox cominnoity ttM then. 

Dr Wtlson What Is the standard of orthodoxy amona the olet^ 

von dennminatf* orthodox T— Ana. Thoae are denominated 

orrhndi^x in Now BnvTand, who art* opposed to Unitarian aantimaSta« 

Dr W If Ave th«>v any wri*r(»n or publish«>d creed, and which 
foi ms f» bond of ttn!on amooa th^m asonr sy^em of doctimeT~Ana. 
Nothinalike 'h^ OiMfemioti of Pairh Of the Pt#sbyterian cfauroh. 

X>T W IsnOfovery voifgrefatHm, in respect to Its articles 4rf 
faith, independeni, cintmins the right of forming im own creed aial 
covenant— Ans. I brieve they are; 

Dr. W. Was the creed and covenant of Dr. B.'s church similar 
to that which has been extracted from the sermon on " Faith onoa 
delivered to the Saintsi"— Ana. I never compared the two. 

Dr. W. In what eaUmatton did the orthodox minlalara of New 
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England hold that Mrmon l—Ans. I don't recollect ever bearing 
that mentioned as distinct from other sermont. 

Dr. W. Has Mr. Rand, in his letter to Dr. B. misrepresented of 
misstated Dr. B.'s connections witli Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney 1— 
Ans. I don't know, what was in tiiat letter. 

Dr. W. Why didlhe Unitarians hate Dr. B. when the Christian 
Examiner, In a review of iiis sermon on ' Faith i/nce delivered,' 
Ac. claimed the sentiments as their own 7— Ans. Tiiey hated and 
dreaded him, because they supposed that he was the roost powerful 
and efficient opponent of Unitarian sentiments. His labor s in Bos 
too were specially directed to counteract Unitarian sentiments. 

Dr. W. Do you not know it as a historical (act, tliat Uniiariam 

ireatly rejoice at the progress of what is called new theology 1— Ans 
'hey do not, if you mean thai Dr. Beecher's doctrines are new 
theolesy 7 

Mr. Bbainbrd. Are the orthodox ministers and churches of New 
llngland Calvin ists 7— Ans. Yes, so far as they follow any man. 

Dr. BBBGurau In what estimation do ministers and churches liold 
the Assembly's Shorter Catechism?— Ans. The orthodox church 
es, universally, consider it the best epitome of the doctrines of the 
Bible. The families are taught that Catechism as universally as 
they are in the Presbyterian church. 

Dr. W. Do they teach the Shorter Catechism as it is mutilated 
and altered by the American 8. S. Union, or as it exists in the stand 
ards of our church 7— Ans. I never knew any of the American S. S 
Union Catechism in New England. They did use- 
Mr. Bollard confiimctl the testimony of Prof Stowe, rcspectiDg 
Mr. Rand, and the Editors of the Telegraph, Trumpet, and others. 
Mr. Btowb called up again. 
Dr. W. Has Mr. Rand, in bis letter to Dr. B. part of which hat> 
been read before this Presbytery, misrepresented or misstated Dr 
B.'s CO operation with Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney, in Boston T— Ans 
1 cannot give a simple affirmation or negation to the question, but 
must say, that the statements of me letter are unfair, in as much as 
they represent Dr. B. as entirely concurring in, and responsible for, 
all the sentiments and measures of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finuey ; and 
the disclaimer which he Inserts of such intention, does not at 
aJl correct the general impression which the letter always makes 
(Read and approved.) 

Dr. Beecher now rose, and addressed the court io 
nearly the following terms : 

I have fallen very unexpectedly, at my time of life., 
on the necefisity of fueiiiag^ testimony to support my 
theological and clerical character. But since I am 
csilled CO it, I may as well make thorough work ; and 
I shall therefore request the clerk to read a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Rev. Dr. Green, two years pre 
vfous to my coming to this place. The letter is dated 
31st March, 1828, and is as foHows: 

PHiLaDBLPHia, March 31, 1828. 

Rev. and Dear Sir — ^This, Sir, will be handed you by two mem 
bers of the Fifth Presbyterian church of this city, who have been 
delegated to consult you on the subject of a call to the pa<noial 
charge of that church. They need no assistance from me, in ex 
plaining their views, or in showing the importance of the situation to 
which they and the people they represent have invited tou. My de 
sign, in wiitin« this nele, is to say, that, having prestUcd at the meet- 
ing of the congregation, at which this call was voted, I can and do 
assure you, that the most perfect unanimity and apparent cordiality 
marked the whole proceeding. Pubhc notice of the meeting had 
been fully given on the preceding Lord's day ; the assembly was 
large and solemn ; and there vras neither a. dissenting voice, nor, so 
far as I judge, a neutraU individual, when the vote was taken. 

I have only to add, tliat if you shall find it to be your duty to be 
come an inhabitant of this city, and a member of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, you shall, if I am spared to witness it, be received and 
treated in the roost respectful manner, and with true fraternal affec- 
tion. 

Your friend and brother in tlie Gospel of our precious Redeemer, 

Asusai. GiuuiM. 

Rev. Dr. Bbcchbr. 

Let it be remembered, that this letter was written 
by Dr. Green after he had commended, as Calvinis- 
tic, the sermon in which I advanced the doctrine of 
man's natural ability, for which, in the opinion of my 
brother Wilson, I ought to be turned out of the 
churchy and of course Dr. Green also. 

1 will now request the clerk to read another letter 
addressed to me, about the same time, from the 
Rev. Dr: Miller. This is dated April 2, 1828, and is 
in the following words : 

PaiNcnroN, April 2d, 1828. 

Hev. and Dear Brother— he(orG this letter reaches your hands, 
you will have been apprised tJiatlho church of which our friend Dr. 
rikinner was lately the pastor, lias given you an unanimous call to 
become their minister. 

Some are disposed to smile at tliis measure, as a sort of desperate 
effort, at relalialion, for robbing Philadelphia of Dr. S. Others 
view it as a plan by no means hopeless. Bui all^ so far as I know, 
In this region, would most cordiaUy rejoice in the success of the ap- 
plication, and hail your arrival in Piiila^lclphia as an event most de- 
voutly to be wished by all the frieadao/ZMxa within the bounds of the 
Presbyterian church. 

My dear brother, i beg, with all the earnestness that I am capable 



of feeling or uttering, that yon will not either liritdy consider or 
hastily reject this call. I do ■eriously believe that, nowever pednfid 
the Bliep (of removal to P.) might be, both to the friends of religion la 
Massachusetts, and te yourself, the residue of your days eauld noc 
possibly be disposed of (so far as human views can go,) in amaaner 
so much calculated to unite the friends ef Christ in the South and 
West with those at the East, and to introduce a new era of harmony, 
tove, and eo-operation^ in the American clmrehes. 

It is not only a matter of immense importance, that the iocflvidaal 
church in Philadelphia, which gives you this call, should be suppli- 
ed with a pastor, wise, pious, peaceful, prudent, and acceptable, 
as far as possible, to eJl parties ; but if you will come in Io that place, 
I am most deeply persuaded, that you will have an opportunity of a 
most happy and reviving influence all around you, to a degree which 
very few men in our country have ever had ; that you will be likely, 
humanly speaking, to bring together feelings and efforts which are 
now widely separated ; and. In fact, of giving a new impulse to all 
those great plans which I know to be near your heart 

By removing to Philadelphia^anless I utterly miscalculate— you 
would not be likely to subduct very esseniially from your usefulness 
in Blassacbusetts. You might still, by means of wriring and occa- 
sional visits, continue to do there a large portion of what you now 
do ; while your influence and usofuhiess in the Presbyterian church, 
from New England to New Orleans, might and probably would be 
increased teiyold. I have no doubt that, by your acceptance of the 
•station to which you are called, your opportunity fer doing good in 
the American churches would bo doubled, '\{ noi quadrupled, 9i m. 
stroke. 

Say not. that these things are matters of human calculation. They 
are ko; and yet, I think, the book of God, and human experience^ 
furnish an abundant foundation for them to rest upon. The truth 
is, we want nothing for the benefit of our 1800 churches, (next to the 
Mnctifying Spirit of God,) so much as an individual in Philadelphia, 
(our ecclesiastical metropohs,) who should be active, energetic, un- 
tiring, comprehensive in his plans, and firm and unmoved in bis 
purposes and efforts. Will you not cast yourself on the Lord's 
strength and faithfulness, and ceme and help us to unite all onr 
forces in one mighty effort, in the name of our heavenly King, to pro- 
mole his cause a/ Aome and abroad 7 With the cordiality of a bro- 
ther, and the freedom of an old friend, I can assure you, when such 
an open door is set before yoo, not to enter It.* As to your recep- 
tion among us, I hope I need not say, that it would be universaJ^t 
with gltid heartg and open arms ! May the ILord direct and hlesa 
you ! Sincerely yeur friend and brother. Samubl MrrLSn. 

I have reason to believe that Dr. Miller, at the 
time he wrote this letter, had read all my publica- 
tions but the last : and irso, he and Dr. Green ou^ht 
to CO out of the church together. 

ihave now another letter to read, of a somewhat 
later date ; and now I am holding up myselfby certi- 
ficates of character, 1 wish that this too may be 
read. It is from the Rev. Dr. J. L. Wilson. 

Dr. Wilson here inquired whether this was the 
same letter which Dr. Beecher had produced at the 
last meeting of Presbytery. 

Dr. Beecher repUed in the affirmative. 

Dr. Wilson then inquired of the Moderator, wheth- 
er Dr. Beecher had not said at the time, that the 
explanation which he (Dr. W.) had made in respect 
to it, was satisfactory. 

Dr. Beecher said, that the explanation was satis- 
factory, so far as respected the sermon on native de- 
pravitv, and no farther. 

Dr. Wilson said, he had no objection to the letter 
being read ; because he could make the same expla- 
nation again. 

Dr. B. replied, that he would not make the same 
explanation, because he (Dr. B.) should make that 
sermon an exception. The letter now to be read had 
been addressed by a committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Lane Seminary to the church to which Dr. 
B. belonged, at the time he was invited to come here. 
It is dated on the 5th February, 1831. and is in the 
following terms : 

CtNcnrMan, Feb. 6, 1831. 
To the Hanover Church and Congregation : 

Beloved Brethren and Fetlow- Citizens — As a committee of the 
Board of Lane Theological Seminary, the imdersigned are called 
upon to address you in behalf of that institution. [The letter pro- 
rp.eds to state reasons drawn from a general view of the wants of the 
West, for the erection of the Seminary, 4cc. It then proceeds :1 

Having presented this general view of the eharacter, claims, and 
prospects of our Seminary, permit us, dear biethren and friends, to 
specify a few particular reasons why Dr. Beecher is called, by 
Divine Providence and the great interests of the church, to this in- 
stitution. — 1. The strongest convictions of many of onr wisest and 
best men, east and west of the mountains, that the great interests of 
the church, and especially of the West, require Dr. B.'s laixirs at the 
hea d of our Seminary. A large number of our ministerial and Isy bro 

Wo print here according to copy. It ought probably te read, " I 
conjure you, when such an open doot Is'getbeibre yoivnolto refuse 
to entcx il.*'^£d9. Obs, 
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the charch u ey«r called to eogti^e, and that no man In oureoun 
u-y, in many Important respecis, fe eo well fitted to five chaiacter. 
eoergj, and anecesa to Mich an Inatkulon, as Dr. Beaclior. Never] 
Malbe praaentaUoa of aaimilax aubject excited more deep and live- 
lyjnterest, and cal^d fortbamore teneral and cordial approbaUon 
among the friends of religion at the Bast and the West, tlian by the 
announcement of Dr. Beecher'a appointment as our Prealdent and 
1 naoiocieal ProftMoi, and the oonaequeat prospect of our sec uring 
ample foads for the endowment of the Institauon. This voteeof 
put>uc opmion and of the ministers and the church of Christ, we 
Siri J® ^ ."• regarded aa no unimportant indication of the win of 
rrovidence lo this matter. 

.?'u '^f;,^«cher*s well known standing and weO known reputation 
at the West, as well as the East, will make his labors of incalculable 
Importance to our Seminal/. • • ' Nor is it a consideration of 
smainmportaaee, that Dr. It's habfts of rigorous exercise and labor 
would exert a moat powerful practical InAuenee In giving increased 
reDutedon aodpoipuiarUy among the community generally. 

*• - . , The «.hurch is now doubtless entering into the most 
eventful period of her mo^st glorious enterprise, in speedily sending 
tbe gospel to every creature, and sabjagatlng the world to the Prince 
of Peace. To accompliah this great woik, we want, Indeed bun 
dreds and thousands of additionallaborers, but we need moro espe 
<^**"y» »o the character of those wlio come forth, to see men of high 
er andhoiier enterprise than most of us who have entered the minis 
try. Do we not need, and moat we not have, If the miUennium it 
ever to come, men of evangelical and deep*tened piety ; baptized 
*"* J-i** 'P ™ of I evivals— possessing clear and discriminating views 
of divine truth— despising the compromising spirit sf worldly pru- 
?«P««7-fe«»^leBS and firm in their attacks upon the strong holds of 
inadellty and the devil ; men, who should be fully up to, or lathcr far 
ia advance of, the spirit of the age, in Christian enterprise and ac 
tion, and men whose whole souLi are absorbed in the great work of 
converting the world. And how, dear brethren and friends, can we 
so eflectually rear up aueh men, as by putting thera under the In- 
struction of one, whose spirit shall become theirs, and who, without 
iovldioiia comparisons, has no superior in the characteristics now 
mentioned in this or any other portion of Christendom 1 

When we reflect how much has been accomplished, and is now 
doing,ibrtho8alvatlonof our country and the world, by one such 
spirit aa Beecher, we feel that the church will be deprived of his 
most important services and influence, unless he is permhted lo Im- 

i)resa the importaat linearaents of bia character upon the riaiag min- 
sters of the West 

4. The Influence which Dr. B. would be able to exert In our cky 
and the aunoandiag oountry, as a preacher, renders his hibors at 
this point peculiarly important and deairable. It ia well known that 
ClQcinnali now contains about aO,U0Obihabitants. Ac. * * ' While 
training up young men for the ministry where their influence on the 
city wUl be powerfully felt, the contiguity of our Seminary to the 
etty will enable Hie Doctor to preach the gospel to the population as 
extensively and powerfully, and, we doubt not, as sucoessfoliy, aa 
at any former period of his ministry. Who then would not rejoice 
to see Dr. Beecber double his Influence and usefulness, by giving 
character and prominence to a great Tlieologlcal Seminary, while 
powerfully wielding at the same time the sword of truth against the 
anginentins powers of darkneaa in our city and surrounding coun 

6. The deep and general Interest which would be awakened at the 
Bast, in behalf ef the West, by the removal of Dr. Beecher to our 
Bemtnary, conailtatoa, ia oar estimation, an nrgent reason for his 
scceptaa : e of our calL We all thank God and take courage^ In view 
of the interest which has-been excited, and the eflbrt made at the 
Esstin behalf of the West within the last few years. * * Ac What 
then, do weaak, can be done nowfor the Weat, Ac. t We answer, 
let hundreds and thoaeandB of pioos and lotslhgent fiunlHes from the 
east, with the spirit of misaiooarles, scattor themselvea over sU the 
towns and villages of oor great valley, without delay. * * * Do 
yOQ ask, how the interest, necessary interest to bring Ihem on the 
ground, ean be excited 1 we reply. let it be known that Dr. Beech 
er is really going Into this fleU of labor bhnaelf f that in entering 
upon Uke work, he is willing to lead the way ; and, aa he passes over 
the Alleghanies, let him pass through the old States and beat up for 
▼olumeers in this truly Obriatian crusade against the Infidels. And 
when the Bm( feel aaffleient iatorest in the salvation of the Weat to 
send te her aid, not merely a fewof the yeimgand biexperieneed aub- 
altems, but some of their most disUnguishod generals. It will be felt 
that the warlhre in which we are engaged Is one which must soon 
give liberty and happlnesa, or despotism and ruin to our country; nor 
will men nor reaources be wanting to achieve a speedy and tri 
umphantjrictory. 

The Uat reason we aliall mention for Dr. Beecher'a connexien 
^"h our instituuon is, that the security oi the fmids pledged on this 
condition, and the consequent existence and prospenty of the Sem- 
inary depend upon it. " • • The professorships, amounting, in 
all, to gSO^OOO. are neatly secnred, on condition that Dr. Beecher 
°«2I^' our Profosaor, and that we at the West raise- from glO^ 
to 120,000 more, for buildings, Ac. These fhnds, thuaiiberally offer 
fi? *^ "^' *'® ** ^® given on account of the special confidence which 
the donors place in Dr. Beecher, to preside over and give eharacter 
and ioccesAto oor Bawinnrr, *c. 

By a Committee of the Board : 

J. L. WxLBON, C Signed by me at 
J. OaxxASBR, { their requeat, 
F. Y. vSlT ( f.i.YjJU 



the subject of natural ability bo long before as the 
year 1817, when he had a conversation with me on 
that subject. 

Dr. Beecher having no farther testimony to ad- 
duce, now entered upon his defence, and spoke sub- 
stamialJy aa follows: 

I have two causes of embarrassment in enterinff 
upon thw subject. I know that I am liable to be re- 
irarded as a stranger, thrust in upon the quiet and 
comfort (rf^ a venerable patriarch, who had borne the 
heat and burden of the day ; and vexing his righteous 
soul by obtruding upon him my own novel Nudities 
and heresies. And in the second place, I am also 
aware that it may be said that ever since I came here 
there has been nothmg but quarrelling in the ** church- 
es of the west ; and that so it will be all the time I 
stay here." 1 o this my answer is, that as to my be- 
mg an intruder, this good brother himself called me 
to come here, andjnso doing, acted as he thought 
in obedience to Qod's high command: and in 
obedience to what I understood to be the manifested 
will of heaven I came. I am not an intruder. I left 
all that man can hold dear, in respectful estimation 
and the sympathies of fnendship ; and came to this 
place, expecting the warm bosom and surrounding 
arms of this, my venerable brother. Ail 1 shall say 
is, that my reception was not such as I had anticipat- 
ed. I regret exceedingly that 1 am compelled by a 
sense of duty to refer to the manner in which I was 
received and treated by him. And here let me say 
that if this tnatter had respected myself alone, as a 
private mdividual, no mortal would ever have heard 
a word upon the subject from m^ lips. But I am not 
rav own. My character and influence belong to 
Christ. And if I have not done evil, I have no right 
10 permit them to be 8U8i)ected. And if my brother 
with ever so good intentions, has done me wrong it 
he has broken the arm of my influence as a man as- 
sociated with an important public institution and with 
the christian cause generally, it is due to that cause 
and to the responsible station I occupy, that I should 
endeavor to save myself, although the mode is most 
painful to me, as I fear it will prove to him. I would 
thank the clerk to read a £ew extracts from the paper 
called the ** Standard," a religious periodical puhhsh- 
cd in this city. The articles are subscribed with the 
initials J. L. W. 

[Some difficulty occurrinf'in turning to th^ extracts, Dr 
Beeeher waived his call for the reading of them, and proceeded 
with the body of his defence.] 

If Dr. Wilson, after havine invited me to settle in 
this city, became possessed ofinformation, which led 
him to believe that I ought not to laccept the call 
which had been put into my hands, christian courtesy 
and sincerity required of him that he should inform 
me 9f such change in his opinion^ and frankly avow 
the intended change of his course in regard to me. If 
he had done so, I would have gone to him and wept 
upon his bosom m view of such openness and in- 
i€«rity. But he never dkl it. When he opposed my 
admission into the presbytery, J expressed my con- 
fidence that I could explain my views and doctrinal 
opinions satisfketorily to him ; and we had an inter- 
locutory meeting of presbytery for that purpose. But 
it did not result as I had expected. After that, I 
told Dr. Wilson repeatedly that he misunderstood 
my views in rsspect to ori^'nal sin. For I perfectly 
well knew that I held opinions on that subject which 
he thought I did not hold ; and on the contrary that I 
did not hold certain other opinions which he thought 
I did hold. And I asbml hiin, -whether it would not 
be better for us mutually to explain, and endeavor to 
come to a satisfactory understanding ; than at our 
time of life to agitate the community with controver- 
sy and run the risk of breaking up the peace of the 
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ehnreb. Dr. Wiltoa rwdisd, tiiat when men hnd believed on rar(her iaqQkT, ftDd I Miere it now, that 
reuhed our period of tin, their opiaioDs were Bufi-|'on the points iacoaiTOveray, our eoDfesBion of laiLh 
dlSily iiooWD ; and he has never permitted me to 'confains ihe truth, the whole truth, and noLhinc but 
CDJ07 the appo^tuatfr <f oqe word of explaoation'^the truth. If I was Koilly or hypocriay in making 
rrom th»t time to tW*. Now I freely admit that he, .that declaration tMifore the sj-nod, ] now repeat the 
bad B perfect right to change hia opiofov in regard to oSence. 1 may find out that on Bome points 1 have 



mfc, and the expediency ^my iettleraeat here. But 
iu) had not a rigm, la utter recUeaepeea of my per-! 
Kinal feelinfTB and the iiDpairing of myminialer' ' 
uterulaedB, to (frac tiie before the public, at my tii 
of life, alter 1 had aerv^ad God mtd the church 
manj' years and niuat aoon gu to cive is my account.! 
It ma vrtimg, very wrong m my brottWi to tear me 
ODafterthiBaort. 

The dncrnnea charged upon m*. _ 

ain ed 01 a^oataiy from opiniojis once re- 

ceiv afesaed ; uor of innovation lu the iotro- 

duel ionB till now unheard of. The dor.tr inea 

I m; ated in the Prevbyl«rian church before 

I We was ordaiaed, on examination, aod on 

a pr ' that Bame faith, for holdinti and pub- 

liming wriich I ani now to be tried a^ a heretic. In 
the preabytery which ordained me, there were men] 
of the old and of what wa« thun called the new< 
divinity (though it was thirty-five yeara ago) and Ihej 
vote for my ordination was uaaDimoui; aoa [ wasi 
Bccordlngly ordained bj- the Presbytery of Longi 
laldnd. I do not aaj, that I subscribed the Confeaaioa 
of Faith at that time, under the docbratioo that it 
contained the truth, Ihe whole truth aJ>d notliing but 
the truth. I was ubi prep^ed at that time to m 

I had not Then studied it enoug^h, nor had I 

enough charged with heresy to give Iteennees to my 
iufestigation of its meaning. I aigned it,a« all other 
miniaters in the church s^n it, as coniaiiiing " the 
ayitematic view of the truths revealed in the wordoJ 
God," and I Hubscribed it sincerely. 

The doctrines on which 1 am accuaed are . .. 
Dqatters of mere metaphysical speculatiop ; h^t they 
are truths of which 1 bnd it necesaary to make a oon- 
a^nt uae in the performance of my pastoral and 



erial duties; and which of all others 1 have 

tbund mOBt elflcaciaua in producing cxjnvic 

and the converaioQ ol men's Boula to God. 

ddutjf been necesBary to ^uard against theperveraioa 
of these doctrines, ae it is in rejcard to all other doc- 
trinea: fbr as. Horace saya; "il tho vaasei be 
d^aa, whatever you pourialoit will turn to vinegf 
Bat miniaiera, eurely, are not responcible lor alftuai 
perversion of the truth they preach, of which ainnera 
are conatantly guilty. I do not regard myself aa 
atandio^ here a* an insulated individual Buepeeied ol 
heresy. I do not believe I am auapectFd of heresy 
HOT ever have been to any considerable extent. 1 di 
not teel u if I.atood here alone, to be sifted an. 
•crutinized toaee whether I aco worthy ofa standing 
inthe church, or ought to be excommunicated 

heretjc. I am one of many, who belitve the 

doetnnea that 1 do. And tl any man ahall be enabled 
tomalte the irutha of the goapel tell with greater cf- 
febc on the hearts and conacjencea ot dinners than 1 
■ - '0 them tell, I will bless God for it " 



wUI ever tie a atranger to Hdj such reelinga. 

The chargea a^io^ m« an har«w, alaodar, and 
hypocriar ; but tncr all turn oo the charge of herev. 
For if the dQCtrinaa I teach are aoeordiog ta the 
word of Qod and um CoDre«sioo orFaiifa, then ] am 
neither a alBiKler«r nor a hypocrite. It ia «id thkt I 
have proiaesed to agree wKh the atandardB of our 
charoli, aod yetkitow that profeesion to be false; 
while I on the contrary aay (bat I do eoOeur with 
thoae Btandaida aa I ondaralaiid tbam. If 1 bave 
m|Btaken their maanii« atki tAe chanire la not 1 

ta^iied. Ahl Sir, there mut be •onw eye whieh 

look in here (luw bu b^o^ 00 tiia boaomj or there 
■n^be apme clear erideneeoimitbt wnidQ, before 
U ffuif b* 9*i<Li(bat J have told alie. T aaid that I 



misialien its moaniaf ; aod H I do, I will say »o. But 
~ am honest in my paat and present declarations. 

The topics of aJle^ed heresy respect 

Ist. The IbuDdaLioii of msral obligation ; or the 
natural ability of man a* a free agent, and subject of 
moral government, to obey the gospel. 

a<l- The moral iaabilily of oian, as a aioner enttrp- 
, dej^raved, to atiythins: which include^' evangelical 
obMience and Becurea pardon anil eternal DTe; as 
cunsialing entirely in hie will or obalioale, voluntary 
aversianfrom Ood and the goa^l. 

3d. The origin of this mora) impotency ; or the re- 

.tion between Adam aod his posieriiy, and tlie ef- 

ict on them ol his aio. 

4ch. The properties of all peraoaal sin aa voluntary. 

Sth. The efflclerK and instru mental canae, and the 

tneequences of regeneration. 

6th. The nature of chiiatian character aa complex 
or perfect. 

My first reply then to these aeveral charges ot doc- 

inal heresy, is that what 1 have believed, and have 
tauzht 00 (neae poiota through all my public ministry, 

neither hereav nor error ; but is in accordance with 

le word of God and the Cunfes£ion of Faith. 

My second reply is, that if in any respect they diflier 
from what shall be decided to be the true expoaition 
of the Confession of Faith, they include nothing at 
variance with the fundamental articliia of the aystem 
of doctrine it contaiusj and are sucli as have cha- 
racterized the members of the PreBhyierian chnrch 
from the beginning, and have been recognized in va- 
rions forms as not ioconsialCDt with subacription to 
the confession, and an honest aod honorable staoding 
' ~i the church. 

Befbre 1 proceed. It will be neceaaary to say a 
word about creeds, and Bubaeri^ttoo to creeds, and 



what is believed to be tl 



opinion, and the necessity of united VL. _ 

tain limits, in order to complacency, confidence and 
practical co-operation. Generally they do not aim at a 
verbal and exact and universal agreement ; but bo far 
as affordB evidMice of Christian character, and leys a 
foundation for united action. The attempt of univer- 
sal and exact conformity must split thechurch up into 
small and consequently feeble and impoteni dtpart- 
meMs, and of conrBe weaken her associated power 
and moral influence. 

Whatever di^renees of opinion do not destroy the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and are con- 
siBtent with fellowship and co-operation may be tole- 
jrated; and hence you find that in proportion as you 
on specific accuracy, you render your de- 
>n amftll and iniigniacant, in cotnparison 
with the numbers and the wealth, and the amount of 
influence and moral power in society which it ought 
to embrace ; aod thus preveat that mouieMDm for 
good which the collected body ought to exert. The 
true policy to be puraaed, is to posh the requirement 
of conformity only so far, aa will eoahle the masaea of 
men combined mider the same proCuaion of truth, to 
be large and weighty, to have power and efieet in 
■riving a healthy tone to pubbcaentiraent, and carry 
iorward the great desigos which the gospel was in- 
tended to accomplish in the world. 

3d. Churches of every name are voliiatary associa- 
lione, and on the prTncijtleB of civil and religions liber- 
ty, have a right to agree in respect to the docirioe 
snd diacipUne. by which they will promote their own 
ledificatioD. The ezcluaion is no enereafihmest on the 
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rights ofotheni. Those who differ from me io fenti-JjarcU for hiio^eir. He miiBt do it, and he haa a ri^^ 
meot, have no rii:ht to be jad^ea of my liberty, or to todio iCi notobs his joiDinjr the church meana aothinjfT 
encroach on my comfort^ edification or useful action ; and professes nothini?. If it does meaji any tbioe it 
biu may seek theii^ own e^ykatioa with others who main mean what he intends it to mean : and of this 
a^ree with them In their own way. This is the otriA he must, in the first instance, be himself the judge. 
gia of difterant deooaiinatioAs; and indispensable in Tliisis the sixlli time, I have endeavored to Explain 
order so praciical and alficient aeiioik my meaning oa Jthis subject ; wad I have been eon* 



4th. The exposition of our Confession of Paith ap- 
pertains of necessity in the first instance to those 
who pQb8crH)e it, and are bound by it. Gach subscri- 
ber must, for himself, attach some definite import to 
the terms, and all have an equal right to ihetr own 
interpretation in the first instance ; and no individual 
has anv authority to decide, efltcaciously, in respect 
to his brother, what is the plain and obvious sense. 
But in cases ordifierence attended with inconvenience, 
it is to be referred to the higher judicatories, and their 
decision settles the construction: just as every man 
judges for himself of the laws and of his own rij^hta 
of property, until discrepant claims demand a refer 
ence to the courts for an authoritative exposition oi 
the law. The decision of the highest judicatory is the 
meaning of the Bible, according to the intent of the 
church, and is obligator/, i certainlv have no ri^ht. 
in the exercise of my philosophy or biolical expoeiUon, 
or free inquiry^ to set it aside. If I change my opinions 
so as to interfere with the bond of union, it is my 
rifht to leave the church ; but I have no right, by ray 
liberty, to make inroads on the peace and edification 
of others. 

Id respect to the right of private interpretation in 
the first instance, I presume I must have misunder- 
BU od my brother WiUoo, when he says, the Confes- 
sion is not to be explained. That is popery. The 
papists have no right of private judjrment. They 
must believe as the pope and council believe, and 
may believe no otherwise. They are forbidden to 
exercise their own understanding, and must receive 
words and doctrines in the sense prescribed and pre- 
pared lor them. I cannot suppose my brother so holds; 
but that when he subscribes the confession, he sub- 
scribes to what, at the time, he understands to be its 
meaning. Who else is to judge for him ? Is the pope 
to be called in ? Is he to ask a general council what 
the confession means ? does he not look at it with his 
own eyes, and interpret it with his own understand- 
ing? But as I understand my brother, he insists 
that there is to be no explanation; but that every ex- 
pression of doctrinal sentiment is to be placed side by 
side with the confesfiion, and measured by it: just as 
yoQ would put two tables side by side to see if they 
are of the same size. Tou are to try the sermon and 
the confession by the ear, and see if they sound alike. 
If they do not, the sermon is heretical, and the author 
a heretic. Can this be his meaning ? 

It is admitted that the church is a voluntary asso- 
ciatioa* None are obliged to join it. Out onder ai- 
fiaity of views and sentiments a number of individo- 

aa come together to form themselvea into one bodv. laituation, and thne to thwart everv good and lioly enci 
ow are they to find out what opinions they do hoUf ? for which I believed that GkMl had called me into this 
It most be by givimrafi account of what eaeh man no- western world. He had a perfect right, aelhave 
deratande to be K^HgioQe truth, revealed from God. freely admitted, on proper evidence^ to change the 
If they have no stanaards they nroceed to form one; good opinion he had at first entertained of me, hot 
or il one has been formed, they look over it together then he should have come to me in frankneM, he 
to aee whether they agree, and if the^ do^ agree, they should have taiMB me by the hand, and he should 
make thiq standard jth^ symbol of their with, and thus have said to me : " My brother, I have duuwed my 
become affUiated with other churches holdioc the cminion in res^et to yonr AoeCrinal views ; I believe 
same opinions* I admit that when they have thua tnem to be eaaentlaUv erreneooa; and I mnat, in the 
examinedy explained, and assented to a common [diaeharge of a good cooaeieaee^'-^o what 1 Qot* 



Btantly tokfthai I am teachiiME^ independency. 1 deny 
that it is independeacy, and lasiaft that it is preal^- 
terianism and common sense. I say that each minia- 
ter and each memher has aa good a right to his own 
exppsitien of the eeaimon at aaidard ae another haa; 
and 80 1 told my brother MfUBon* I have as food a 
right to call you a heretic, b ecaoae your expoaition of 
the eoofession doea not agree with my view of it. aa 
you have to call me a heretic, becauae my unoer- 
standiag of the confesaioa does not agree with youra. 
Yoii say that I ana a heretic, aecordmg to the p^ia 
and obvious meaning of our aumdarSr. But your 
'* plain and ohvioas meaning," is not my " plain and 
obvious meaning' ; and who is to be umpire between 
ns ? The eenatnution haa provkled one. My brother 
Wilson and 1 must ^^o to the Presbyter v. I have no 
right to traduce my brother, and call aim a heretic, 
on the authority of my private personal iuterpre- 
lation of an iastrument we both process to enihraee : 
nor has he ajey right, <hefore I have been heard and 
judged by competent aathorityr to vilify my charac- 
ter, to attack aay good name, to drag me into the pub- 
{licpriata and to use his long-estahnahfid and broadly 
xt ended iafiueooe to brin^ ap a fog of auspicion 
round me. For what ie the cnaraeter of* a miniater 

Jesufl Christ ? It ia like the eharacter of a female : 
table te be tainted and ruiaed by the breath of alaoder. 
What ia more natural to mankind than suspicion 1 
How ready men are to entertain an unduiritableau^* 
geation or an evil report, come Iron what source it 
may 1 But when suggestions not only, but direct as- 
sertions, proceed net from an obscure or suspected 
source, but eome from years and experience, and high 
standing and wide^spread indueBce, what stranger 
can come and hope to siland before it ? In the Mrm 
of responsible aeouaation it might be met. But who 
can stand before the force of sLANnca? 

Sir, I made no statements about a loss of reputa- 
tion; I simply told the tinth in respect to what this 
my brother has done, and the maaaer in which he 
treated me,afler having first invited me into a atrarj°^e 
plaee. I eame here oa his invitation, an entire 
stranger ; and instead of receiving me into the open 
arms of brotherly affection, instead of welcoming and 
suataiaiagrand strengthening me, as a iellow-labor^ 
er in a common cauae; instead of conciliating the 
public confidence; instead el soothing and comfort- 
ing, and seeking to encourage and waraa my heart, 
in a great and arduous undertaking, in an untried 
field, he did what in him lay to weaken my hands, to 
discourage my heart, and to multiply a thooaand fold 
thoae dilficakiea which were inseparable from my 



staadfaird, thev are bound by it ; and if aay one altera 
hia opinion aiter wards to such an extent that the 
commanity becomes dissatisfied ; to such an extent 
aa to break the oond of union, and be unable any 
longer to walk with hia brethren, he muat withdraw ; 
or IT he refuaes to wiihdraw, he must be put out. In 
joining the Presbyterian church, each individual mem- 
ber, i^idess he cornea in aa an ignoramus, without 
knowing what he profeaaea, doea explain het ataad* 



the newspapers? aaaail voa before the noblie? re- 
present youaa a heretic f cut up your influence? tie 
your handa from doing good? No; I muat-*" bring 
you to the preabytery. I muat prefer chargea against 
you ; and I muat have a deciaion in reapect to the 
opiniona you hold." Had he done this, had my brother 
met me ao, I would have honored him, I would hare 
wept upon Ina bosom for his brotherly frankneaa 
blended with unbleachiog integrity. 
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[Dr. B. was here aeasibly afiected, and it cost himi 
an effort to proceed.] 

And now, as to what has been said about perpetual 
quarrels in this Presbytery, I deny the fticL We have 
had no quarrels. There has not an unkind word^ 
passed between mj brother Wilson and myself, noi 
nave I any knowledge that he entertains towards me 
the least personal animosity ; aithouch F admit that 
when two walk so contrw;/ to each other, they are 
in danger of it. Our differences are ecctesiastical 
only ; and I am always wounded, when 1 hear it said 
that we have quarreled. When I came here, and 
perceived tliat ministerial disputation had ^ot into 
the public papers, my whole influence was exerted to 
silenGe the paper controversy : and it was done. And 
altboos^h there was much in the opposing paper that 
was grievous to be borne, although advantage wa£ 
taken of the prejudices which prevailed in the West 
against men coming from the eastern part of the 



very small and inconsiderable ; and the rumor that 
we, in this city, were together by the ears, contend- 
ing and fighting and quarreKng, was false and un- 
founded. All who are present can bear me witness 
that no such spirit prevailed. The people were quiet, 
the ministers were personally courteous; all was 



tribunal of last resort; and there the matter is set- 
tled. Now I hope that on this subject I shall never 
be misunderstood again. I have done my best to make 
my meaning plain; and if 1 am still misunderstood, I 
must despair of ever being able to remove the misun- 
derstanding. This is my sixth public effort to do so. 
If this does not succeed, I must give up the attempt. 
The question now at issue turns then upon an ex- 
position of the Confession of Faith, not merely as a 
human formula, but as our admitted epitome of what 
the Bible teaches. I am charged with a fundamental 
dej;>arture from the true intent of the Confession. I 
claim that I understand and interpret it truly ; or that 
if there be any variation, it affects only such bomts of 
difference as have in every form been decided to be 
consii^tent with edification and ah honest subscription 
and an honorable standing in the church. The con - 
fession is not a mere human composition. The state- 
ment indeed is made by man; but it is the statement 
of what Grod has said, and is to us who receive it, as 



lymbol 01 our laitn. we proi 
parts according to God's word. What is its true 
sense is. in case of dispute, to be settled by the courts 
above ; but we have agreed to submit to it and be 



never wrote so much as a line or a word in reply ; 
but when I discovered that the chafing of mind inevi- 
tably produced by these things, was midimc its WBf 

into my church ; when I saw the fire rapidly spread- . ,. ., j r j- . ii .u c i j • • / 
ins and like to break oat, and to embroil my brother's bound by it ; and if we do not like the final decision of 
people and mine in open animosities, my friends know the supreme judicatory, no course is left but to go out 
that I prepared and preached two sermons on the ob- of the church. For 1 deny and repudiate all right of 
ligation ofchristian meekness : and they can testify pnvate judgment in opposition to the public decision 
that the effort was blessed of^ God, and that there of the whole church, 
was a great calm. It was to be sure impossible but The ^hole of the argument on which I am now te 
that some excitement should exist, when the minis- enter, is an argument that has respect to the true 
ters of the two churches stood in such an attitude to- exposition of our Confession of Faith. The argument 
ward each other ; but from that time the amount wasj will take a wide range ; but it is all directed to that 



visible peace until the time came round for the pres- therefore, has been labor lost as it respects me. He 
bytery to assemble. But no sooner was it met, than [admits one sense of the term ; but if our standards 



point. And I am sorrv that the point on which the 
whole turns, my brother Wilson did not attempt to 
explain. He assumed that there m but one meaning 
to the term ability^ This I deny. I hold, on the con- 
trary, that it has two meanings as well in the Bible 
as in our standards. He admits only one. His labor. 



the ancels might weep. Brotherly confidence had 
fled. That sweet and fraternal harmony, which 
ever ought to mark the gatherincB of Chris t'9 minis- 
terial servants, was gone. The nreath of the Al- 
mighty was not upon us. The saints were not re- 
freshed ; sinners were not converted. Our coming 
together was not for the better, but always for the 
worse. But now I prav God, that the result of this ex- 
amination may be socn as to pnt an end torever to this 
state of things; that it may issue in re-establishing 
oor mutual confidence in each other's soundness and 
integrity ; or, if I am a heretic, that the fact may be 
proved, and I may go to my own place. 

But to return to the question respecting the right 
of private interpretation. If two ministers do not 
agree in their understanding of the Confessk>n ot 
Faith, let them not contend and call hard names and 
bite and devour each other ; but let them go before 
the Presbytery, and if not satisfied there, let them go 
to the Synod ; and if the sentence of the Synod can- 
not quiet the minds, let them carry up the question to 
the General Asaemblyt and then the man who is 
wrong, and perseveres lo beinfi^ wrong, must go oui 
of the church. We are not without a remedy. The 
constitution has provided lor us a competent tribunal. 
The ministers who differ, come before that tribunal 
on equal ground ; the cause is heard, and the question 
settled ; and he who will not submit to the sentence, 
must leave the body. It is, as I said, just like the 
rights of property. Two men think that they own a 
certain portion of lands or foods, and both supiiose 
that they have good and valid reasons for that opinion; 
but instead of reviling each, or coming to blows, they 
take their difference before the court ; and each hap 
a right to carry it up by appeal, till he reaches the 



admit two, then he has got but one part of the truth : 
while I contend that I have got both parts of it ; ana 
that therefore his argument falls short of the case. It 
is not my purpose to declaim on a topic like this. I 
feel that the providence of God has brought both my 
brother and myself into circumstances of the deepest 
responsibility. It is my hope that this trial will be 
made the occasion, in His hand, of dissipating mutual 
misapprehension, and of bringing forth his own pre- 
cious truth into clearer light and establishing it in a 
more triumphant and unanswerable manner. I will 
not disguise the fact that I hope to convince those 
who have hitherto thought with my brother. I will 
neither believe nor insinuate that the minds of this 
presbytery are so biassed that they cannot eive an 
upright judgment. I do not think Dr. Wilson nimself 
meant to convey such an idea. I do expect to 
convince every minister and every elder, and I am 
almost sure I shall do it. I rest not this confidence 
open myself, but upon the cause I advocate. I cherish 
tiie hope, because I know what truth is and what hu- 
man nature is ; and I am perfectly sure, that when 
the question comes to be fairly stated and distinctly 
understood, tliere is no man here who will sa;^' I am 
guilty of heresy. I will even go further than this, and 
iSLY that I expect to convince my brother Wilson him- 
self; and I have told him so. Oh ! if he would but 
have given me a chance to de so two years ago. How 
would our hands have been mutually strengthened, 
fUid how might the cause ol truth and righteousnef:8 
hsive been advanced by our united efforts. I mourn 
to think how we have both suffered from the want of 
sucb an explanation. I ffrieve to reflect upon the pull • 
ing down and the holding back, and all the want of 
£ordial and brotherly co-operation. And I do trust that 
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€rod has brouA^ht ue to this point, that all misunder- 
standing may be cleared 'up, and all misrepresentation 
forever cease. I shall labor for this end, as hard as 
ever I labored with a convicted sinner, to bring him 
to the Lord my Master ; and I hope I shall succeed. 

I am very sensible that I have undertaken a great 
work, in attempting to convince my brother on this 
subject. And I am aware that it is incumbent on me 
to so to the business wittingly : and I mean to. The 
task of expounding important doctrinal truth is not a 
lig'ht extempore affair. Just exposition is regulated 
by fixed laws, laws as fixed as those which reeuiate 
the motions of the universe ; because they are found- 
ed in truth, and in the nature of tilings. And what 
are these rules and principles ? 

1st. The first is that no writing or instrument of 
any kind is to be expoumled in contradiction to itself. 
So that if there are two possible interpretations, thai 
which harmonizes the intftrument with itself is to be 
received as the true interpretation. For it is not to 
be presumed that a company of pious and sensible 
men wilh full deliberation and under the highest re- 
pponsibility, will draw up a paper which contradicts 
itself. They may through infirmity do this, but no 
such presumption is to be admitted, a priori. 

2d. The instrument is to be explained according to 
the known nature and attributes of the subject. Thus, 
when man is spoken of, in terms borrowed from the 
natural world, and these terms, literally received, 
would imply iiupotency, we are not to carry over their 
physical meanmg into the moral kingdom. When 
God says, he will take away the heart of stone, if he 
was speaking of a mountain, we might well under- 
stand that he meant to remove the granite which was 
in the midst of it. But when he applies this lan«;uage 
to a moral bein^, to a free-agent, tne language is not 
to be taken as literal but ss figurative^ and as mean- 
ing to take away a moral quality, namely, hatred to 
God and aversion to his law. 

3d. The instrument is to be construed with re/e 
rence to controversies and import of terms which pre 
vailed at the time it was written, and the meaning* ot 
theological technics employed in them. 

Dr. Wilson has gone to Johnson's dictionary to find 
out the meaning of theological terms. But he ought 
to have remembered, that there are few dictionariet; 
which undertake to define the meaning of either the 
ological or of law terms. The technics of one are as 
much out of the ordinary road as those of the other. 
Physicians would not expect to find in an ordinary 
dictionary the definition of medical words, and the 
same hokla of ever:y profession. They all have tech- 
nics of their own, Hor which you go in vain to a gen 
eral dictionary. I say you must go to the lime when 
the instrument was written, and inquire what was 
then the import of the technical words and phrases 
employed in the instrument to be expounded. So if 
we would understand the Confession of^ Faith, we 
must find out in wliat sense the words 'guilt' and 
'punishment' were employed by the theologians or 
.that day. For a right explication of those terms will 
go far towards settling the meaning of the whole 
ConfesaioD. Dr. Wilson cannot but know, that lan- 
guage never stands still, because society never stands 
still. The meaning of a word at this day, is not ne- 
cessari^ the same with the meanmg of that word 
two hnndred years ago; and so every sound lawyer 
will tell you. They have to go back to the days of 
Judge Hale, and QAieen Elizabeth. It will not do to 
go to Webster's dictionary at this day, if we would 
rightly interpret anoient statutes ; no more will it do 
10 respect to the Confession of Faith. 

4- it must be interpreted by a comparison with an- 
terior and cotemporaneous creeds and authors : in a 
word, by the t^ieoiogical usus hquendi of the age ; 
because this is according to analogy. The reformers 
were all the same sort of men ; they were all, with 
some slight variation, placed in substantially the 
same circumstances, and it is wonderful to see how 



|much alike the creeds, adopted In dififerent parts of 
ehristendoni were. Now if the ancient meaiMng, Of 
terms, be in any case different from the meaning 
oi the same terms in our day, tlie ancient roeanii^ 
outsits way. For our creeds were born of them. And 
that sense of terms, which was the analogical mean- 
ing of those who had all around them the authors of 
cotemporaneous creeds, must be our guide in con- 
struction. 

5. The instrument must be interpreted according 
to the reigning philosophy of the day in which it was 
written— and 

6. According to the intuitive perceptions and the 
common sense and consciousness of all mankind. 

To illustrate the propriety of this rule, let me give 
an example. I know that there is a propensity to re- 
ject all philosophy, when we come to the subject of 
creeds, and )[et there is not a human being, that does 
not necebsarily employ a philosophy of some sort, in 
interpreting the Bible— and in interpreting every 
creed founded upon it. The New Testament cannot 
rightly be understood without a knowledge of the 
philosophy of tlie Gnostics. And in like manner, a 
man must know what was the philosophy of the Ar- 
niinian system, in order rightly to apprehend that 
portion of the creed which relates to that subject. I 
will only say. in respest to the intuiiivepercepiions of 
men as a rule of exposition, that it is God who made 
men. and that he made both their body and their 
mind ; and the Bible— without entering on a system 
ol pathology, every where takes it for granted, that 
God thoroughly understands human nature. And 
here I will observe incidentally, that It is a good way, 
and one oi the best ways to study mental philosophy, 
to collect from the Bible, that which it assumes, and 
this was the only way in which 1 first studied it. In 
conclusion I observe that to enter upon the Confes- 
sion of Faith, for the purpose of exposition without 
these attendant lamps, is to insure misinterpretation 
and contention and every evil work. 

The first point on which I iustify, as consistent with 
the Confession of Faith, is that of natural ability, at 
essential to moral obligation. The following extract 
from my published discourse will make royviews de- 
finite and intelligible. In my sermon on The Faith 
once delivered to the Saints," I say : 

Ths faith once delivered to ibe saints iodudes^ it is beUef- 
sd, among other doctriaee, the following : . 

That oien are free agenia, in the poseession of suoh fiusul- 
ties, ai|d placed in such circumstaooesy as render it practicable 
for them to do whatever God requires, reasonable that he 
should require it, and fit that he should inflict, literally, the 
entire penalty of disobedieiice. Such ability is acre intended, 
as lays a perfect foundation for government by law, and for 
rewards and punishments aocorcnag to deeds. 

That the divine law requires love to God with all the hetft, 
and impartial love for men ; together with certain overt ditties 
to God and men, by which this love is to be expressed y ' and 
that this law is supported by the sanctionB of eternal life aiid 
eternal death. 

That the ancestors of our raoe violatad this law ;— that, in 
some way, as a conseqaenoe of their apostacy, all men, as 
soon as they become capable of acoountable actios, do, qf 
Uuir own accardy moHJruty and motit tmefcectty .withhold 
from Grod the mijprtmt tovs, and from man the inuportial Io»a 
which t ho low requires, bettdes violating many of its practi- 
cal preofipts : and that the disobedienoe of tbie heart, which 
the law requires, has osased entirely from the whole race ot 
man, &c. 

In my sermon on the "Native Character of Man," 
my words are these : 

A depraved nature is by many understood to mean, a na- 
ture excluding choice, and producing sin by an unavoidable 
necessity t cs fountains of water pour forth their streamsj or 
trees produce their fruit, or animals propagate their kind. 
The mistake lies in supposing that the natnr^of matter and 
mind are the same: whereas they are eoUr^y dififerent. The 
nature of matter excludes perception, vnderstanding, and 
choice ; but the nature of mind includes them all. Neither a 
holy nor a depraved nature mpoatid^ widiout nnderstand- 
ing, consoienoa, and choice. To say oC an aooountable cna- 
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' tiire, that he i> deprtwd hj Datim, h oelr Id ur, ih«i, ran- 
derad oipiUs bjr bit Htterof obedieDcs, heiIi«ob«r> tmn 
ibe oomnMnannait of hl*iceoDR(lbilitT. TsaaitifeM nol 
balong to iij wtonuscoBStkbilitf cominviicaH, >Dd lo wbai 
•zlBDl jl eiiKi in iha Mtly itueaoflA. Tbisia (ba [n«ni- 
Hliv* of ibfl Alinishly. Daublh« ibera Is a lime whan mao 
Eatomei icCouBta!bl<h and Ihs Uw ol Ood obligalory : and 
what we have provsdia, (bat, «b«i>ever the lime arriTM tbal 
il bacamea the duly of man 10 love God mors tbaa iha clea- 
tara, be doaa id &ci lova ibe craitan mara ibaa Qod—ii^ea 
moat betlf and mail wickadJr ael bia afieclioua on ihinp 
Mow, and reTuse to ael [bem on ibinKB abo<e, and Ihat bi* 
Qepraritv conaista in thia ataie of Ihe iBaciioDB. Poi ibii 
nmversal coacurrence of man in preleiiing ibe creaiuie to (hi 
Creator, tlierei«doubtlenaDine cause 01 reaaoD: but il can- 
not baa eauM of whiehdiaobedtenceia an invalnntarr aod 
laaTOidaUB resiilt. AbiUly to ober, ia iadiapenaable 10 mo- 
nlobligatiaiii Midlhanoineai lar oauae abauldrcn<larloTa 
10 OedlapMiibte, tbat moiaant ibe obligation to Ioto wouIiT 
ceaae, and man could no miKo taiTe a deprtTsd naiure, Ihar 
anf odiet animal. A dspraTed nUure can no more eiii' 
witbo«t voluntary agrnc/, acd accouDlaliililT, iban a male 
lial naiataeanuiai wiiboui eolidiij' and eiteoaion, Wtaai- 
ever eETeol, thernroie, lbs fall of man may bave bad on bii 
laoOiil has ool bad the eft'ecl lu tander iiiinpoBsibk (armtn U 
love God roligioualy ; and wbalaver oiay be Ibe early cooali- 
lulicn of man, there ia noibinj[ in it, aad nuibing withheld 
bomil, which lendera diaobedience aDavoidablc, and obedi 
ence impoaaible. lie Brai bid in every man ia Jrte, and 
mifbt baic been, and ought to bave been, avoided. At thi 
time, wbeaever jt la, ibai 11 flrii becomes iho duty of man u 
be relifioua, bn refuaea, and refiiaea in tbe poaaeMion of eucb 
facaitiee aa ruidor religion a reasonable envicc, and him in 
BXeusoble, and juilly puniahahle. Tbe aupreme loTe of Ihi 
world ia a matter o( cboice, finned nnde 



.1 pnuLahment for tbia bis votunlaiy and in eiouaabl<> dis- 
obedience. If ibarBfore, man is dapraTad by nature, 
a vohiQtary and accountabls naiure which ii dapn 
eierciaed in diaobedience to (be law of Ood. Tbia i> act 
ing 10 Ibe Bible — "They have allgiine auide,"— each 
has been voluntary and activa in his iran^rcsaion. "They 
BO aatray a« aoon aa fheybeboini" thai la, in oarly life — 
now eatir, ao as to deserve puniahment, Ood only knot 
■' The fool halbaaid in hia heart, theia ia no Ood." Every 
kntginatioa or «Mrd*« of man'a htan i* evil. Natii 



Our firat parenU were in Ibe baiHnnin( holy, 
age of Ood. 10 iha aiclnsion of all ain ; but by traiiagresaioi. 
ibey loai till rectilude, and bacame aa dttJiaTsd, aa ibey bad 



iBtmnieat it not to be expouoded iBConlra- 
n to itEelf; ibat it ia lo be explaiuei) accordinE 
: knowQ nature and attributes of the subject i 
reference lo exiBting conlroverpiea ; according 
. import oi the (erma when it wae ivrilten ; by & 
u-JEon mith aaterior and cotemporaneoua crecd« 
jthorn with referencfl to the risio^ philosophy ; 
'ith regard to the intuitive percepttona and com- 
lense and conBciouHnees of all n)aj)kind. 
: position I have laid dowa^ ia m; public teach- 
nd which ia made the basi* ol the accusation 
lich 1 am to be tried, la, that man ^iaeaaes the 
al ubility of a free agent ; an ability fully ade- 
10 the perlbrtiiaace ol all the dittiet which Ood 
iquired ol him, and that t>uch a natural ability 
lispensable to tnoral obligation. This la my 
[f; and, therefor*, sound doctrine, standing in 
contrariety to it, niuat be, that God does re- 
of his creature, man. that which it is DBturally 
sibie for hiru to do. Here we are at isBue. Dr. 
_ „jn«^ertB thai man ha» no such natural abilitj', 
und that because I maintain he has, 1 em aberetic- 
( have appealed to the Confeesion of Faith, and to 
that conlesaion let iiii ko. I say, that the (M>nreBBion 
teacheB the natural ability of man, as a qiialiSed sub- 
ject of mora! gaverninent, and justly accountable in 
his own person for all his deeds. And further, that 
the conleesion teaches, with equal clearness, man's 
al inability. By natural ability, 1 mean, all those 
era of mind which enter into the nature of a 
le, with reference to its sufficiency to produce 

effect, and by moral inability, I mean an inability of 

the will ; not man's cooBtitolianal powers, but his uae 
of them, BO far as the will is concerned— and I sav 
that the confession teaches man's natural ability nud 
is moral inability, i. e. the aversion ot hia will. Not 
natural impoBBibility to wilt, but an uuwiMinffneM 
I choose as Ood requires. 

In conRrmalion of the first position, viz. that the 
confession teaches man'* natural ability, I refer to 
chap. ix. act;. 1 j and what does it lay 1 

" Ood hath endued the will of man with that natuttl liber- 
ty, tbat it ia neither forced, dot by anf abaoluia Doceaaity of 
.nature determined, to good ot aviL" 

Now if this declarfttioB haa reapaot to Ban, aa a 
[race, if the i«rin man, as here employed, ia ceneric, 
incladiog Adam and all hit pctsteritT. then ine pa«- 
Ua(e quoted settles the question. The whole turiH 
Ion, what ia themeaninRofthe wordman? Beeauae, 

iif it meaiu man anfailen, ifit ueana Adam'a posteri- 
ty, my opponent is goue. The ground ia sw^t from 
under bim; he must prove that otufl means Adam, 
tnd Adam only, or olse the eonfession is ackinat him. 
[Now, what is th«subjeot ortlieeba[>terto which this 
-'ociion lH;lof«B ? It respectii tree will, L e. free wiU 
n the Iheoloi^ical seusn of that phra»«, aa the doc- 
.rine was discu?i«*l batween Auguatin nad PelaKiua, 
and its wbola language has respect to man in the 
eeoeric seiwe. That this ia 90, is plaiit, from t^.ie 
Scriptural refereacee, qtmted in strppM-t of the r<ou- 
liona taken. If the declaratioas of the chapter had 
respect solely to Adam, the Srriptaro) refivrences 
would be loAdam; but these referencea, without 
exception, do not reler lo him, but do rrjfer to hia 
fallen poBterity. They drivo the nail and clinch it ; 
see wliai they are — 



In conBeqacTtca of tbe sib of Adam, all hia poalerily, from 
tba cotnmencmneotof their moral exiatenc*, aledeaiiime^ 
baliaeas and prone lo evil; ao tbat tbe alotiing death of Chrii 
and ihe special, renovating infliien<:e of (be Spirit are indi 
penaabla to the advauoB ot any haman beinK. 

Tba oblwalioQ of intallicenl baiof^ to obey Ood ia foonded 
on hia rigota as CraUot 1 ox hia perfect character, worthy 
all tuve : on the holiasaa, jintic^ and Koodneaa of hia lav . 
and on ifaeintellaoiBal and moral bcoltws which he has given 
hiaaabiecta, commeaaurate with hia requiramenu. 

"Qodbalheodaad thewillofman with tbalnaluial libefty, 
that iiianeiibw forced, dot by any absolute oeceesity of -- 
ture determined to good 01 evil," (Con. Faith, ch. iz. sec 

Han bavint been cornipled by the fall, sins voluntarily, 
with reluctance or constiainli with iha alroiifBii propenaily 
of disposition, not with viotcot coercion j wiiE the bias of hie 
own pasaions, nol vrith czlMnal compi ' 

The Presbytery here adjourned and was doBCd lo""".'""!) ,■0° "i"™- -fmeai. i]- ^. , 

S<Uwitaf nomine, A«« 13.-Dr. BaccHER re- K^.'ir%"' "^r.^wkX ^'.^?^l iT"^' 
sumed hi* defeDce, tid addreaaed the Presbytery ^«"f««<:t'«'»«11«.iliaiboth.bouamiihy aoeJmay hva. - 
nearly aa follows : „,. . „ . , ~ ■ ... 

i am now prepared to attend to the exposition of , 1 h^e are the Soriptard proofB, sdeeted and nd- 
theConfosaion of Faith, in reRard to the doctrine of ''luced by the Assembly of Divinea, as ejthtbiliti- the 
man's nattiral abitftf and his moral inability to obey Scripture authority on which the declarations m tlie 
the godpeland keep the divine law; andindotoE BoJi^nanter are made; and what are they I Listen to 
1 shall nave regard to those principles and lulex oIjI'^^bo' — 
exposition which 1 have already laid down, viz. Thatll "GodhatheDduodthawillof man with that nalnnlliberlr, 
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that it 18 neither forced, nor by any abaolute necessity of na 
ture determined, to jrood or evil."-- Con. of F. ix. 1. 

If this means Adam, all I say is, that they made a 
^ most wonderful mistake in the references quoted. 

I now take the question as settled, that " roan" 
here means man as a race, and that *' will" here 
means the will uf man as a race ; and it is what I 
hold, and what all the church hold, and it is the fair 
meaning of the confession. What follows in the next 
section, with respect to man in a state of innocency, 
is a confirmation and an illustration of the doctrine 
as thus explained. 

" Man, in his stale of innocency, had freedom and power to 
will and to do that which is good and well pleasing to God ; 
but yet mntably, so that he might fall from it.'*— Con. of F. 
ix. 2. 

i. e. his free agency included the natural power of 
choosino^ richtor of choosing wrong. 

Adam had the moral ability to stand, and he had it 
in a state of balanced power, in which he was capable 
of choosing, and liable to choose either waV. 

Then comes section the third, which contains a de- 
scription of the change induced by the fall, a change 
which respected the will of man, not his constitu- 
tional powers ; a change in the voluntary use of his 
will. 

" Man, by bis fall mto a state of nn, hath wholly lost" 

Lost ! Lost what? Lot^t his will as endued by his 
Maker, with natural liberiy, so that it cannot be 
forced / No, not a word of *it. It was not that. It 
was T^omethint^ else he lo*t ; and thereupon turns the 
question between us. The Confession says, 
"lost oil ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying 
Hnlvation ; so ns a natursi man, hems altogether averse from 
ihai good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own strength, 
to convert himself, or to prepare himself iheieunto.', 

He lost "all ability of will." Does this mean that, 
in respect to Ih© power of choice, his will fell into a 
state of natural inability ? Not at all. He had the 
power of choice as much as ever. But he had lost 
all moral ability, that is inclmation, to choose what 
was good. His will was altogether averse from it. 
He was altogether unwilling. Ho fell into an inabili- 
ty of will, i. e. into unwillmgness. This is the common 
use of terms until this day. Moral inability means 
not impossibility, but it means unwillingness. Mao 
become "dead." But how? Not in the annihila- 
tion of his natural powers, not dead in the natural 
abi!ily of his will, but dead in sin; so as "not to be 
uble, by bis own strength, to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto." I say, Amen! — thip 
Id my doctrine. The word *able,' and the word 
[ strength " are both employed in a moral sense; and 
in a moral sense only ; and thus interpreted, the Con 
ieesion is perfectly consistent with itself. 

The fourth ejection of this chapter is a further cor 
roboration of the same position : 

" When God converts the sinner, and tranalaies him into 
the state of grace, he freelh him from his natural bondage 
under sin, and by his grace alone enables him freely to will 
and to do that wiiich is spiritually good; yet so as that, by 
te&son of his rem dining corruption, he jfoih not perfectly nor 
unly will that which is good, but doth also will that which is 
evil." 

Frees him from what? From his free agency? 
from the constitutional powers oi his bein^ ? No. 
Frees him from his bondage under sin, i. e. from his 
moral inability. And how is he freed 7 The Confes- 
sion says it is b^' grace. Wonderful grace it would 
be, to restore his natural powers. One would think 
thia was more like justice than grace. But it is ar- 
gued, that if this bondage means mere obi^tinacy ol 
will, man would not need divine aid. Indeed, so lar 
i« this from being true, that no creature does need 
divine aid so much as a ire^ agent obstinately bent 
upon evil. My children were free agenis, but they 
needed Hid, and had I not, by God's help, made Uiem 
^(oth able and willing they never wouUi h^vencquir 
ed respectability of character. None po8Be8« such a 



power of resistance, as a free agent under moral ina- 
bility. It is a bias which he himself never will take 
away. God must deliver him ; and every thing short 
of divine aid. is short of his necessity. And men are 
sometimes Tblly sensible of this. I have heard of a 
man. under the power of the habit of intemperance, 
and he cried out to his friends, Help me ! help me ! 
wake me up ! save me, or I full ! The love of liquor 
had not destroyed his natural ability. But he felt 
that his moral ability — his ability or will to resist 
temptation — was gone. The distinction is plain and 
easy ; and it is one that we can all understand, in the 
evcry-day afiairs of life ; and if we see our fi-iends in 
danger of being overcome by evil habit, we brace 
them against its power ; we perceive their moral in- 
ability, and we brino^ them all the aid in our power. 
The phrase, ' to incline and enable^" is just as con- 
sistent with a moral inability as it is with a natural. 
Our natural bondage is that into w^ich we are born 
by nature. Our constitutional bias to evil is called 
original sin. And it is grace, and grace alone, thnt 
enables a man to relent and overcome it. This 1 be- 
lieve ; this I hold : this I have felt. The 'will will be 
inclined to good alone, only when we reach the state 
of glory. 

This reasoning is corroborated by the doctrine of 
the Confession in respect to God's decrees. 

" God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass : yet so, as thereby neither is Ood 
the author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the 
creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken away, but rather eatabUshed." 

Here are two points of doctrine laid down. First, 
That by the decrees of God, no violence is done to the 
will of the creation: its natural liberty is not invaded 
or destroyed. It is not in Grod's decree that it should 
be Jorced or divested of its natural power, but the 
contrary. As I understand my brother. Dr. Wilson, 
he contradicts the position here taken, he takes away 
the natural power of the will, so that it must act 
without constitution or any natural power adequate 
to right volition and under a natural necessity. , 

[Dr. Wilson here interposed, and said he had not 
used the word Decrees at all] 

Dr, Beecher resumed — The remark is nothing to 
the purpose. 1 am speakinsf on the decrees. I want 
my brother to understand the beariiig of this truth, 
for remember I slaud pledged, if possible, to convince 
him. Now I say that the doctrine of God's decrees, 
corroborates that which I read respecting natural lib- 
erty. 1 have shown that there is nothing in God's 
whole plan that amounts to the desti uction of the 
natural liberty of the will. Now if I can show, that 
on the contrary, his decrees confirm it, why then, I 
carry my exposition. But what says the chapter : 

"Gh)d from all eternity, did freely and tmchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass." 

That God did ordain the Fall, and all its connec- 
tions and consequences, cannot be denied. But how 
were these ordained ? This beloved Confession tells 
us how : 

It was, "so that no violence is offered to the creaturesi nor 
is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established. 

Here it is disclosed that the natural liberty of the 
will is not destroyed, but rather established instead 
of taking away free agency and the capacity of choice, 
God decreed to establish it. Whatever has been the 
wreck and ruin produced by the fall, the free agency 
originally conferred upon man, has not been knocked 
away. Hence it was. that 1 pressed this book to 
my heart, because it assures me, that the righteous 
Governor of the world, has done no violence to these i 
powers and faculties of man, on which his govern- 
ment rests. 

But i am happy on this subject, in being able to ad- 
duce, an authority altogether above my own. What 
did the Assembly of Divines mean by this word con* 
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tingency? The celebrated Dr. Twiss^ who was their 
prolocutor or moderator, must be hi^h authority on 
that question. If I can refer to him it is as if I could 
call up Washington or Jefferson, or Hamilton, or Ad- 
ams, and question them touching the meanin;? of a 
gassage in the declaration of Independence. The 
i^lt flandin^ of Dr. Twiss, and his prevailing influ- 
ence is manifest, from the fact of his being called to 
E reside over an assembly of such illustrious men, and 
ere is his interpretation : 

" Whereas we see some things come to pass necessarily, 
some contingently, so God hath ordained that alt things nhall 
come to pass: but necessary things necessarily, and contin- 

fent things contingently, that is avoidably and with a possi- 
ility of not coming to pass. For every university scholar 
knows this to be the notion of contingency."— Chr. Spec. Vol. 
VII. No. 1, p. 165. 

Dr. Twiss is speaking of natural and moral events, 
the only events which exist in the universe: and he 
says that God decreed that all things should come to 
pass ; that natural events should come to pass neces- 
sarily ; and that moral events, which are acts of will, 
and which he calls 'contingent things,' shall come to 
pass contingently; which he explains to mean avoid- 
ably and with a natural possibiJitv of not coming to 
pass. He is speaking of the moral world, and he sayF 
that in the natural world all is necessary, as opposed 
to choice; but that in tiie moral world all is free, im 
opposed to coercion, or natural necessity, or natural 
inability of choice; and that every act of will, though 
certain in respect to the decree, is yet free and un- 
coerced in coming to pass, and as to anv natural 
necessity, always avoidable, — never avoided, but, ac- 
cording to the very nature of free agency, always 
avoidaole, in accordance with the language «i the 
Confession, ch. ix. sec. I. [quoted above.] 

Now we shall show how God executes his decrees; 
and what says the Confession on this point. (See ch. 
V. sec. 2 :) 

Although, in relation to the foreknowledge and decree of 
God, the first cause, all things come to pass immutably and 
infallibly; yet. by the same provi ence, he ordereth them to 
fall out according to (he nature of second causes, eitiier neces- 
sarily, freely, or contingently. 

The account given of the actual effects of the fall, 
is a still further confirmation of our exposition; ch. 
vi. sec. 2 : 

By this sin they fril from their original righteousness, and 
communion with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body. 

Also Shorter Catechism, Q,nes. and Ans. 17, 18; 

Q. 17. Into what estate did the fall bring mankind 7 

A. The fall brought mankind into an estate of sin and 
misery. 

Q. 18. Wherein consists the sinfulness of that estate where- 
into man fell? 

A. The sinfulness of that estate whercinto man fell, consists 
in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of original righteous- 
ness, and the corruption of his whole nature, which is cem 
monly called Origins 1 Sin ; together with all actual transgres 
sions which proceed from it. 

If Dr. Wilson's position be right, this answer should 
have been changed, and we ought to have been told, 
that the fall broug;ht mankind into a state of natural 
irnpotency. But it says no such thing. It says it 
brought him into a state of sin. Wfiat ! Can a man 
sm without being a free agent? How can it be? The 
effects here stated are, the loss of holiness and the 
corruption of his nature. But surely the corruption 
of nature is not the annihilation of nature ; his nature 
must still exist in order to be corrupt. What then h 
Its corruption? It is death in sin, not the death of its 
•latural powers. There is no dest ruction of the agents. 
But there is a perversion of those powers, winch do 
constitute their agency. So much for the testimony 
ol Conlession of Faitfi. 

I said, that in expounding a written instrument we 
are always to cooeider the attributes of the subject, 
concerniog wliich it speaks, that its language is to be 



expounded, in reference to the nature of the thio^. 
The Confession teaches that man's will was endow- 
ed with a natural ability and freedom and has su^ 
fered no perversion but that which consists in a 
wrong use. Its natural liberty remains, but in regard 
to moral liberty, i. e.an unbiassed will, the balance is 
struck wrong. Now in support o( the exposition 
given, I allege. 1st. The nature of things as GkNi 
has made them as existing only in the relations of 
cause and elTect. The doctrine of cause and effect 
pervades the universe of God. The whole natural 
world is made up of it. It is the basis of all science 
and of all intellectual operations which respect 
mind. Can the intellect be annihilated and thinking 
fltill go on? No more can the faculty or power of 
choice be annihilated and free agency still remain. 
Is there not natural power in angels, and was there 
not natural power in Adam before he fell'? All the 
powers of the mind, perception, association, abetrac- 
Lion, memory, taste and feeling, conscience, and 
capacity of choice, whicfi were required and did exist 
when man was created free, are still required to 
Cfjnstitute free agency, and vnn it be that when all 
which capacitated Adam freely to choose is demolish- 
ed, that the Lord still requires of his posterity that 
they, without the powers of their ancestor, should 
exercise the pertect obedience that was demanded of 
him. Do the reqaisilions of law continue when all 
theneressary antecedents to obedience are destroyed? 
Hiifi God reciiiired efi'ects without a cause? If he 
lias, then he has in the case of man, violated theanalo- 
i^ies of the whole universe. For in the natural world 
there is no cH'ect without a cause, nor is there in the 
intellectual world. How then can it be, that the same 
mahgy docs not fiold in the moral world, where 
there exists such tremendous responsibilities ? What ! 
Will God send men to qell, for not doing impossibili- 
ties; — for not producing an effect without a cause? 

2. The fiupDosiiion ot continued obligation and re- 
eponsibility after all the powers of causation are gone, 
13 contrary to the common sense and intuitive percep- 
tion of all mankind. On the subject of moral obliga- 
tion, all men can see and do see that there can be no 
etfect without a cause. Men are so constituted, that 
they cannot help seeing and feeling this. That noth- 
ing cannot produce something is an intuitive percep- 
tion, and you can't prevent it. This is the basis of 
that illustrious demonstration by which we prove the 
being of a God. For if one thing may exist without a 
cause, all things may, and we are yet to get hold of 
the first strand of an argument to prove the existence 
or a God. All men see that to require what there is 
no prepare tion for, is !o demand an effect without a 
cause. What is the foundation of accountability? 
ft is the possession of something to be accounted lor. 
But if man does not possess the antecedent cause, he 
sees and feels tliat he is not to blame, and you cannot 
with more infalhble certainty make men believe, and 
fix them in the belief, that they are not responsible, 
than to teach them that rhey have no power. It is the 
way to make a man a fatalist. But you can't do it. 
God has put that in his breast which can't be reason- 
ed away. Every man knows and feels that he has 
power and is responsible. Men never associate blan^e 
with the qualities of will or action, on the supposition 
of a natural impossibility that they should be other- 
wise, and always on the supposition that they were 
able to have chosen or acted otherwise. Let me con- 
firm this position by an appeal to fact. What would be 
the education of a family on this principle. There is 
not a child of five years old, but understands this. 
He breaks a plate, or spoils a piece of furniture, and 
when he apprehends punishment, he pleads, and he 
pleads with confidence, that he did not mean to do it. 
His language is, I could'nt help it, and on that plea he 
rests. The chihl understands it and the parent un- 
derstaiKis it, and all human laws are built upon it. 
Why is not an idiot punished when he commits a 
crime? For the lack of t?iat natural ability which 
alone malces him responsible. • Why are not lunatics 
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treated as subjects of law ? Because their reason has 
been so injured ds to destroy their free agency and 
' with it to put an end to their accountability. And yet 
there are men who suppose, that the free agency of 
all men was blotted out by the fall ! Look at the gov- 
ernment of a family. If one chihl ia an idiot, the pa • 
rent does not trust that child as he does the rest. He 
feels and admits, that the poor idiot is not responsible 
for its acts and the same principle holds in the case of 
monomania, where the mind is deranged in one par 
ticular respect. I was myself acquainted with a case 
of this sort. I knew an individual in whom all the 
powers were perfect — save that the power of associ 
ation was wanting: that faculty by which one 
thought draws on another; and she was a perfect cu> 
riosity. She would commence talkincr on one subject 
and before the sentence was complete, she would 
commence on another which had not the remotest 
connection with it, and in an instant pass to a third 
which was foreign from both ; and thus she would 
hop, skip and jump over all the world, there was no 
concatenation of thought. Now, suppose this woman 
was required to deliver a Fourth of Jul f Oration, ad- 
mitting that she possessed all the knowledge and tal- 
ent in other respects, necessary to such a task; and 
when she failed to do it, is she to be taken to the vvhip- 
piiifi; post, and lacerated ibr not doing tiiat which she 
wanted il^ natural ability to do? The magistrate 
who would award such a sentence would at once be- 
come infamous, and shall not the Judge of all the 
Karth do right ? Will the glorious and righteous Je- 
hovah, reap where he has not sown, and gather 
where he has not strewed? Will he require obedi- 
ence, where all power to obe^ is gone ? Men do not 
require that, when even one faculty is gone ; and will 
God, when all are gone, come and take his creatur«? 
by the throat and say to him, pay me that thou owest? 
That was what the slothful servant thought and said. 
I knew thee that thou wast a hard mast€.r, reaping 
where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou 
hast not strown, and I wab afraid. T donH wonder he 
was afraid. Who would not be afraid under such a 
ruler ? Who could tell what would come next? God 
requires according to that which a man haih and 
not according to that which he hath not. Were it 
otherwise, who ceuld tell what wantonness and what 
oppression might not proceed from Heaven's high 
throne ? Yet some would have us to believe, that he 
will send men to hell to all eternity, for not doing 
that which they had no natural ability to do. 

3. The original powers of free agency and account 
ability bestowed on man, in innocency, decide that 
power to choose with a power of choice to the con- 
trary, is an essential constituent of accountability, in 
all his posterity. There can be no doubt that God is 
able to make a free a^ent, to bring a mind into being 
which is callable ofdomg right or wrong under a per- 
fect law. ^ There are two orders of intellectual beings 
with which we are ac9uaintcd, Angels and Men. 
With respect to Adam m innocency, we know cer- 
tainly j that God laid the foundation of his accounta- 
bility in a free agency, which included both the ability 
of standing and the abilitv of faUing. Before either 
Adam or tue Angels acted at ail, they had a capacity 
to respond to the divine requirements; and it was in- 
dispensible to their moral action that they should. 
But if this was necessary to begin moral accounta- 
bility, why is it not equally necessary to contiime it. 
Did God give to man more than he needed-? Surely 
not. God nas told us what he did. There is no met- 
aphysics about it. He conferred upon him no one 
item of power, which he aHer wards took away. The 
Confession says so, and the perceptions of all man- 
kind, and the analogy of God's government, both in 
the natural world and moral world, and the intuitive 
knowledge which we all possess of the connection of 
cause and effect and oC the foundation of moral obli 
gat ion, all go to establish and confirm the truth. 

My argument is, that free agency and obligation 
were ceouneoced, j[p the possession of natural ability 



commensurate with all that Qod required, and that 
what was necessary to begin them, is equally neces- 
sary to continue them and always will be equally nec- 
essary. I know that it is said, that the devil has fal- 
len into a state of natural inability. But to this I 
can't agree. I have no doubt the devil would be glad 
to think so. It would relieve his deep and insupport- 
able anguish if he could believe, that he had never 
sinned but once, and that ever since that he has been 
a poor, helpless creature. No ! he has sinned since 
his tall and will sin again. He does possess free 
agency and he can't run away from it. it is a neces- 
sary attribute of his being, and so it is of ours. God 
will live, and his law will live, and the curses of his 
law will live, and that is the reason why the punish- 
mentof the next world is eternal. Strijses continue to 
follow upon the footsteps of transgression to sill eter- 
nity. 

1 say that there was nothing in the fall to destroy 
man's free agency. The fall in Adam was occasioned 
by a single actual sin ; but does actual sin destroy free 
agency. If so, drunkards and all liars will be glad to 
know it. The more liquor they drink, and the more 
lies they tell, the less will be their accountability. • 
No, the fall did not destroy free agency or accounta- 
bility. It did create a powerful bias, so 'that there was 
an mevitable certainty that man would ^o wrong. 
But it did not destroy his capacity of going right. Look 
at the consequence that would follow. If sin destroys 
free agency, then the man who tells the truth is under 
obligation to speak truth ; but he who tells lies is 
not under obligation. Sinning does not destroy the 
power of obedience any more in men, than it aid in 
Adam.* It destroyed it in neither, and therefore, 
although man fell, the law marched on unimpaired, 
unchanged, and therefore it was that Christ came to 
save not luacliines, but perverted free agents. 

4thl/, AH such constitutional powers as were 
requisite or can be conceived necessary for man's ac- 
countability do still remain. The natural power of 
man is a matter of inspection and consciousneFiS. We 
see if in others, we fett it in ourselves. We have 
sti'l, perception, reason, conscience, association, ab- 
straction, memory. All these were possessed by 
man, when he was constituted a free agent, and they 
all do now in fact exist, so far as our natural and consti- 
tutional jiowers are concerned, there is no difference 
betwixt us and Adam. The difl'erence lies in this, 
that Adam while in a state of innocency put forth 
these powers in a right direction, while we all exert 
them perversely, although by the spontaneous energy 
of the mind. Therefore, the fact that man is a free 
a^ent, is as much a matter of notoriety and as gener- 
ally known and understood, as the 9ualities of the in- 
terior animals ; as that a lion is a lion, or a lamb is a 
lamb. It is just ae plain that we have the faculties 
necessary to free action as that we have five senses. 
These were all that were ever put into Adam. 
We have just as many as he had, neither more nor 
less, and if you take away any one of them you do to 
that extent take away the responsibility of^the indi- 
vidual ; at least such is the doctrine in all human 
courts of justice, though some would persuade us it 
is otherwise in the righteous court of Heaven. 

5thly, It is a matter of common consciousness 
among all mankind that men are free to choose with 
the power of a contrary choice, or, in other words, 
to choose life or death. When a man does wrong, 
and then reflects upon the act, he feels that he was 
free and is responsible: and so when he looks forward 
to a future action. When, for example^ he deliber- 
ates whether he shall commit a theft, he listens to the 
pleading of cowardice or conscience on the one side, 
and of covetousness and laziness on the other. All 
these things come up and are looked at, and after 
considering them, heat length screws up his mind to 
the point and does the deed; and when he has done 
it, does he not know, does he not feel, that he could 
have chosen the other way. If not, why did he bal- 
ance when he was considering? Did he not know 
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that he had power to do the act, and power to leave it 
undone? And when it ie past recall, is h» not con 
BciouB that he need not have done it ? And does noi 
he eay in his remorse, I am sorry I did it. I say there- 
fore it is a matter of common consciousness of man- 
kind. Give a child an apple or an oranj^e, after he 
has eaten the orange he will wish he had it back 
again, and he will say I wish I had eaten the apple 
and kept the orange. But why, if he did not feel that 
. at the time he had the power to keep the orange and 
eat the apple? Yes, men have the power; and the 
consciousness that they have it wul go with them 
through eternity. What says GJod, when he warns 
the sinner of the consequence of his evil choice ? Lest 
thou mourn at the last, when thy fiesh and thy body 
are consumed, and sav, how have I hated instruction 
and my heart despised reproof and^ have not obeyed 
the voice of my teacher, nor inclined mine ear to 
them that instructed me. Incurable regret will arise 
from the perfect consciousness that when we did evil 
we did it freely of choice, under no coercion ; that the 
act was our own, and that we are justly reponsible 
, for it. This is the worm that never dies, this, this is 
the fire that never shall be quenched. And because 
this consciousness is in men, you never can reason 
them out of a sense of their accountability. Many 
have tried it, but none have effectually or for any 
length of time succeeded ; and the reason is plain, ^ 
4here is nothing which the mind is more conscious of 
than the fact of its own voluntary action with the 
power of acting right or wrong. The mind sees and 
knows, and regrets when it, has done wrong. Take 
away this consciousness and there is no remorse. 
You canU produce remorse, as lon^ as a man feels 
that his act was not his own — that it was not volun- 
'4ary but the effect of compulsion. He may dread 
consequences, but you never can make him feel re- 
morse for the act on its own account. Tnis is the 
reason why men who have reasoned away the exist 
ence of God and argued to prove that the soul is 
nothing but matter, know, as4K)on as they reflect, that 
all their reasoning is false. There is a lamp within, 
.•which they can't extinguish, and af\er all their meta- 
physics, tfiey are conscious that they act freely^ and 
that there is a God to whom they are responsible -, 
and hence it is that when they cross the ocean, and a 
storm comes on, and they expect to go to the bottom, 
they be^in^ straightway, to pray to God and con- 
fess their sms. 

6thly, I have only to say that there are traces ot 
this principle of the moral government of God, in the 
administration of all human governments. They all 
proceed upon the supposition of a natural ability to do 
nght. They take it for granted, and as they depart 
from this assumption, and substitute physical coer- 
cion for moral influence, they debase man, and break 
him down into an animal. Treat men as it thev were 
dogs, and soon they will act like dogs. But the mo- 
ment you treat them as free moral agents and re- 
Monsible tor their actions, that moment you begin to 
elevate them : just as you do a child when you trust 
him and address his reason ; he feels that fie is rais- 
ed, and he acts accordingly ; and just as you depart 
from this you become unable to manage your child. 
He gets out of your hands, he gets above you ; for as 
respects his relation to vou, he is indomitable. The 
will of man is stronger than anything in the universe, 
except the Almighty God ; anid if you disregard this 
truth you ruin your child. 

I have now nnished the ar^ment in confirmation 
of the doctrine of the Confession ot Faith, so far as 
the confirmation is derived from the nature of things. 

The interiiretation given by Dr. Wilson goes up 
stream. It is against the whole constitution of the 
universe. It is contrary to the common sense and in- 
tuitive perceptions of man. There is a deep and a 
universal consciousness in all men as to the freedom 
of choice, and in denying this you reverse God's con- 
stitution of man. i ou assume that God gave a de- 
ceptive constitution to mind, or a deceptive conscioua*' 



ness. Now I think that God is Ab lionest in his moral 
world as he is in the natural world. I believe that in 
our consciousness he tells the truth, and that the nat- 
ural constitution, universal feelings and perceptions of 
men are the voice of God speaking the truth ; and if 
the truth is not here, where may we expect to find it ? 

My next argument is to show that in view of such 
reasoning the whole church of God has set her seal 
{jo this doctrine, and that what has been termed a 
slander upon her fair fame, so far from being a slan- 
der, will turn out to be a glorious truth, and that (he 
demonstration of it will have wiped off from her fame 
a foul stigma, which was cast upon it by a misinter- 
pretation of her standards. 

I affirm then, in support of my exposition of the 
Confession, that the received doctrine of the church 
from the primitive age down to this day is, that man 
is a free agents in possession of such natural powers 
as are adequate to a compliance with every require- 
ment of God. Now as to the evidence of this, it is 
derived from two sources — first, the creeds of diffe- 
rent branches of the church, and secondly, the works 
of her standard writers— and by standard writers I 
mean such as by their talent, learning, number, and 
the veneration attached to their names ma/ be taken 
as fair representatives of the current opinion of the 
church from age to age. And I affirm, that the great- 
est and the best men in the church have taught the 
very same doctrine that I teach, and which I say the 
Confession of Faith teaches. If this i^so^it settles 
the question. 

But Dr. Wilson has said, what are the opinions of 
these writers lo us ? What have we to do with them ? 
[ answer that the opinions of great and good men in 
the church, showing how the church from genera- 
tion to generation has understood the Bible, is a light 
in which both he and I have reason to rejoice. And 
if [ shall bring the united testimony of the talent, 
learning and piety of the church, in support of my ex- 
position, I am willing to run the risk of going to Sy- 
nod. I shall therefore submit to the Presbytery a 
series of quotations from the fathers as I find them 
collected by Dr. Scott, in his remarks upon Tomline. 
I take his quotations as correct, not having the ori- 
ginals in my possession, by which to verify them. I 
presume Dr. Wilson will admit their authenticity. 

And I commence with the writiuj^a of Justin Mar- 
tyr, who lived nearer to the apostles than those who 
lived fifty years ago were to our pilgrim fathers of 
New-England, so that if these persons should testify 
to us, what the pilgrims held, at the time of their 
landing at Plymouth, it would be testimony bearmg 
just such relation to them, as the writings of Justin 
Martyr do to the opinions of the apostoUc age. 

The following extracts are from Scott's Remarks 
on the refutation of Calvinism, by Tomline, Vol. 2. 

Justin Martyr A. D. 140. 

Bat lest any one should imagine, ihat 1 am assenlne that 
things happen by a necessity ofiaie, bocauae I have said that 
things are foreknown, I proceed lo refute that opinion also. 
That punishments and cnaatisenK nts and good rewards are 
ffiven according to the worth oi the action of every one, 
having learnt it from the prophets, we declare to be true : 
since u it were not ao, but all things happen according lo faie, 
nothing would be in our power ; lor if it were decreed by fate 
that one should be good, and another bad, no praise would be 
due to the former, or blame to the latter. Ana agiiin, if man- 
kind had not the power, by free will, to avoid what is disgrace- 
ful and to choose what is good, they would not be responsible 
for thar actions, p. 13. 

Because Oodfrom the beginning endowed angels and men 
with free will, they justly receive punishment of their sins in 
everlasting fire. For it is the nature of every one who is 
born, to be capable of virtue and vice, for nothing would de- 
serve praise, if it had not the power of turning itself away, 
p. 26. 

Tatian A, D. 172. 

Free will destroyed us. Being free, we became slaves, we 
were sold, because of sin. No evil proceeds from Ood. We 
have produced wickedness ; but those who have pnliucad it 
have u in ^wfHwcr again to remotest, p. 31, 
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IrenatuBj A. D. 176. 1 1 It is our business to live virtaoaslir, and (hat God requires 

But man beinii^ endowed with reason, and in this respect of us not as his own gift, or supplied by any other person, or 
like to God, being made free in his wilt, and having power us soiAe think decreed by fate, but as oar own work. p. 68. 



over himself, is the cause that soinctimes he becuiue wheat 
and sometimes chafl*. Wherefore ho will sIho be justly con 



A thin^ does not happen because it was foreknown, but it 
was foreknown because il would happen. This distinction is 



demned, because being made rational, he lost true reason, and '.necessary. For if any one so interprets what was lo happen 
living irrationally, he opposed the justice of God deli vering| as to make what was foreknown necessary, we do not 



him^f Qp to every earthly spirit and serving all lusts, p. 35. 
But if some men were bad by nature, and others good, 
neither the good would deserve praise, for they were created, 
so, nor would the bad deserve blame, bfing born so. Buti 
since all men are of the same nature, and able to lay hold of. 



agree with him, for we do not say that it was necessary for 
Judas to be a traitor, although it was foreknown that Jadas 
would be a traitor. For in the prophecies concerning Judas, 
there are complaints and accusations against him, publicly 

_ . proclaiming the circumstance of bis blame ; but he would be 

and do that which is good, and able to reject it again, and not' free from blame, if he had been a traitor from necessity, and 
do it; some justly receive praise, even from men, who act ac-l if it had been impossiljle for him to be like the other apostles, 
cording to good laws, and some, much more from God ; and| pp^80, 61. 



obtain deserved testimony of generally choosing a ndpersever 
ing in that which is good : but others are blamed, and re- 
ceive the deserved reproach of rejecting that which is just and 
good. And therefore the prophets enjoined men to do justice 
and perform good works, p. 42. 

Clement of Alexandria. A. D. 194. 
If eternal salvation were to be bought, how much oh man 
would you profess to give for it 7 If any one were to measure 
out all Pactolus, the fabled river of gold, he would not pay an 
equivalent price. Do not then despair, ft is in your own 
power, if you will, to purchase this precious salvation, with 
your own treasure, chanty and faith, which is the just price of 
life. This price G(xl willingly accepts. 

[We have a natural power to choose or refuse, but we have 
no moral power, to choose whst is holy and good, without 
the special grace of God. " We have not the disposition ' and 
consefiuently not the ability." Scott commenting on Cle 
rnent.) 

Ni^ither praise nor dispraise, nor honors nor punishments, 
would be just, if the soul had not the power of desiring and 
rejecting, if vice were involuntary, p. 64. 

As iherefop; he is lo be commended, who uses his power 
in leading a viiluous life ; so much mure is he to be venerated 
and adored, who has given us this free aud sovereign power, 
and has permitted us to live, not having allowed what we 
clutose or what we avoid to be subject to a slavish necessity 
p. 54. . ,, 

Since some men are without faith and others conteritious, 
all do not obtain the perfection of good. Nor is it possible to 
obtain it without our own exertion. 7%« whofey howcter^ does 
not depend on our tnll^ for inaiance^ our future destiny ; for 
iM are saved by grace, not indeed without good works. But 
those who are naturally disposed to good must apply some 
attention to it. p. 56. 

TertuUian, A. D. 200. 
I find that man was formed by God with free will and with 
power over himself, observing in him no image or hkeness to 
God moie than in this respect :— for he was not formed after 
God, who is uniform in face, bodily lines, &c. which are so 
various in mankind ; but in that substance which be derived 
from God himself, that is, the soul, answering to the form of 
God ; and he was stamped with tlie freedom of his wdl. 

The law itself, which was then imposed by God, confirmed 
this condition of man. For a law would not have have been 
imposed on a person who had not in hispoieer the obedience 
due to the law ; nor again toould transgression have been 
threatened toith deaths \fthe contempt also of the law were not 
placed to the account qfman^sfret will. 

He who should be found to be good or bad by necessity, 
and not voluntarily, could not with justice receive the retribu- 
tion either of good or evil. p. 64. 

OHgen. A. D. 220. 
It [the will] has to contend with the devil and all his angels, 
and the powers which oppose it, because they strive to burden 
it with aiDs; but we, if we live rightly and prudently, endee- 
vor to rescue ourselves from this kind of burden. Whence, 
consequendy we may underatand, that wo are not subject to 
necessity, so as to be compelled by all means to do eilhei 
bad or good things, although it be against our will. For it 
we be masters ot one will, some powers, perhaps, may urge 
us to sin, and oihera assist us to safety ; yet we are not com 
pelled by necessity to act either righily or wrongly. 

According to us, there is nothing in any rational creature, 
which is not capable of good as well as evil. There is no na- 
ture that dots not admit qf good and evil^ except that qf God, 
vhidiisthefoundationqfcJlgood, p. 66. 

We have frequently shown in all our disputations, that the 
nature ot rational souls is such as to be capable of good and 
evil. Every one has the power of choosing good and choosing 
fviLp,67, 



The virtue of a rational creature is mixedf arising from his 
own free will, and the divine power conspiring with him who 
chooses that which is good. But there is need of our own 
free will, and of divine co- operation, which does not depend 
upon our will, not only to become good and viriuoua, but 
after we become so, that wo may persevere in virtue ; since 
even a person who is made perfect, will fall away, if he 
be elated by his virtue and ascribe the whole to himself, not 
referring the due glory to Him, who contributes by far the 
greater share, both in the acquisition of virtue and the perse- 
verance of il. p. 82. 

Cifprian, A. £>. 248.1 

Yet did he not reproVe those who left him or threaten them 
severely, but rather turning to the apostles, ssid, " Will ye 
also go away i" preserving the bw, by which man, beinff left- 
to his own nberty and endowed with free will, seeks for nim- 
self death or salvation, p. 84. 

LmctantiuSf A. D. 306. 
That man has a free will to believe or not to believe, see in 
Druteronomy. "I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing, therefore choose life ifiai both thou and thy aeed 
may live. p. 83. * 

Eusebiusj A. />. 315. 
The fault is in him who chooses, and not in God. For God 
has not made nature or the substance of the soul bad ; for be 
who is good can make nothing but' what is good. Every 
thing is good which is according lo nature. Every rational 
soul has naturally a good fsse wdl formed for the choice of 
what is good. But when a man acts wrongly, nature is not 
to be blamed ; for what is wrong, takes place not according 
to nature, but contrary to nature, it being the work of choice 
and not of nature. For when a person who had the power 
of choosing what is good, did not ciioose it, but involuntarily 
turned away from wliat i& best, pursuing what was worst ; 
what room for escape could be left him, who is become the 
cause of his own internal disease, having neMiected the innate 
taw, as it were, his Savior and Physician, p. 91. 

la all these quotations, the words of these fathers , 
must be expounded with refund to the object at which 
their writings were directed. Let it not be forgotten, 
that the first heresy which vexed the church alter 
the days of the apostles, was the pa«ran notion of fate, 
or such a necessary concatenation'of cause and effect, 
as was above the will hotli of gods and men; the very 
ofods ihcmtjelve.** had no fiower to resist ^f. The 
i<ame notion was involved in the heresy of the gnos - 
tics, who held that all eiu lay in matter, and that man 
was a sinner from necessity j and of the Manic he- 
ana, who held that all sin was in the created substance 
of the mind. Now in resisting these heretics, these 
fathers maintained with zeal ine doctrine ol free will, 
meaning thereby not an unbiased will, hut a will free 
Irom the necessity of fate, for the philosophers and 
the gnostics, and the manicheans all held the doctrine 
oi' man's natural inability. The philoEiophers derived 
it from fate; the gnostics, from the corruption of mat- 
ter } the manicheans from the constitution and nature 
of the soul. This was the first great attack upon the 
truth, on which these venerable men were called to 
fix their sanctified vision, and it was against these 
several versions of error, that they bore their testi- 
mony in favor of free will. 

Cyril qf Jerusalem A. D. 348. 

Learn also this, that the soul before it came into the world 
committed no sin, but having come sinless we now sin 
through free will. t 

The soul has free will : the devil indeed may suggest, but 
he haa not also the power to compel contrary to the will. He 
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suggests the thought of fornication— if you be willine you 
accept it, if unwilling you rqject it ; for if you commilteia for- 
nication by necessUy^y/fhy did God prepare a hell. If you 
acted justly by nalux» and not according to your own free 
choice^ why dlid Goa prepare unutterable rewards, p. 103. 

HUary A. D. 304. 

The excuse of a certain natural necessity in crimes is not 
to be admitted. For the serpent might hare been innocent, 
who himself stops his ears that they mav be deaf. p. 1 10. ' 

There is not any necessity of sin in the nature of men. but 
the practice of sin arises from the desires of the will ana the 
pleasures of vice. 

Perseverance in faith is indeed the gilt of God, but the be- 
ginning is from ourselvesk and our will ought to have this 
property from itself^ namely that it exerts itself. 
Epiphanius and Basil, 360, 370. 

How does he seem to retain the freedom of his will in this 
world i For to believe or not to believe, is in our own power. 
But where it is in our power to believe or not to believe, it is 
in our power to act rightly or to sin, to do good, or to do evil. 
—-Eipipkanhta. 

Tfaey attribute to the heavenlv bodies the causes of those 
things that depend on every one s choice, I mean habits of 
virtue and of yXce.— Basil p. 115. 

If the orifiin of virtuous or vicious actions be not in our- 
selves, but there is an innate necessity, there is no need of 
legislators to prescribe what we are to do and what we are to 
at^ ; there is no need of iudges to honor virtue or punish 
wickedness. For it is not the injustice of the thief or xn urder- 
er, who cuuJUl not restrain his hand even if he would, because 
of the insuperable necessity which urges him to th« actions.— 
Ba»a p. 116. 

Gregory of NaxUmzcn. A. D. 370. 

The good derived from nature, has no claim to acceptance; 
but that which proceeds Uomfrtt-toill is deserving of praise. 
What merit has fire in burning? for the burnin^conies by 
nature. What merit has water in descending?. For this it 
has from the Creator. What merit has snow in being cold? 
or the sun in shining. For it shines whether it will or not. 
Give me a virtuous will. Give me the bccomins spiritual, 
from being carnal ; the being raised by reason from being 
depressed ny the weight of the flesh ; the being found heaven- 
ly from having been low minded; the appearing superior to 
tne flesh, after having been bound to the nesh. p. 124. 

Gregory of Nyssa. 

Let any consider how great the facility to what is bad, 
gliding into sin spontaneously without any eflort. For that 
any one should become wicked, depends solely upon choice; 
and the will is often sufficient for. the completioa of wicked- 
neea. p. 127. 

Ambrose A. D. 374. 

We are not constrained to obedience by a servile necessity, 
but by free will, whether we lean to virtue or vice. 

No one is under obligation to commit a fault unless he in 
clines to it from his own will. p. 131. 

Jerome A. D. 392. 

No seed is qi itself bad, for God made all things good ; 
but bad seed has arisen from thnse, who hy their own will 
are bad, which happens from will and not from nature, p. 141. 

That wsjirofess free-will and can turn it uther to a good or 
bsd purpdie, according to our determination i? owing to His 
grace^who made us after His image and likeness. 

We have now come to Au«:uetine. And now it will 
be necessary to avail myself^ of the remarks I made 
on the laws of exposition. I said that it was neces- 
sary, in order to a ri^ht exposition of any ancient in- 
strument in the church, to take into view the contro- 
versies which prevailed at the time of its composition. 
We must now apply this especially to Aui^nstine. 
Down to his lime, the fr«e will and natural ability of 
man were held by the whole church, affainst the heret- 
ical notions of a blind fate, ofmateriiu depravity, and 
of depravity created in the substratum of the soul. 
The ^reat effort, hitherto, had been to throw moral 
qualities into the will. But now Pelagius arose, and 
denied the doctrine of the fall; and from this spot it 
became necessary not so much to prove natural abili- 
t3f, which Pelajs^iua admitted, as to prove moral ina- 
bility, which was as much opposed to the Pelagian' 
heresy as it was to that of the pa^an philodophersj 
of the gnostics, and of the manicheans. The churchj 
had nov to eater upon a new controversy, and to fix 



her eye upon the question, What were the conse- 
quences of the fall? The question of free agency was 
no longer to be argued, for that was not now contro- 
verted. Both Augustine and Pela^ius admitted it. 
The question which now exists between Dr. Wilson 
and myself was not at issue between them. The ques- 
tion indeed had the same name, viz. touching free 
will I but it did ncrt mean the same thin^. The ques- 
tion between them was, Is the will unbiassed? Is it 
in equilibrio ? It was not, whetiier it was free from 
the necessity ot fate, or the influence o^ matter, or of 
created depravity ; but the question was, Has the 
fall given it a bias ? has it struck it out of equilibrio ? 
and struck the balance wron^? Pelagius said, fia. 
Augustine said, Yes ; and while in opposition to Pe- 
lagius, he denied free will, he was as strong in favor 
of^free will in the other sense, as any of the fathers 
before him ; as strong as I am : so that if I am a Pe- 
lagian, Augustine was a Pelagian ; although his whole 
.strength was exerted against Pelagius. If what I 
leach is Pelagianism, then Augustine, and Calvin, 
and Luther, and all the best writers of the church in 
this age have been Pelagians, except a f%w who deny 
natural abiUty. 

Augustine A. D. 396. 

Free will is given to the soul, which they who endeavor to 
weaken by trimng reasoning, are blind to such a degree, that 
they do not even understand that they say those vain and 
sacrilegious things, with their own will. p. 176. 

Every one is die author of his own sin. Whence, if you 
doubt attend to what is said above, that sins are avengedf by 
the justice of God ; for they would not be justly avenged un- 
less committed with the will. ibid. 

It follows that nothing makes the mind companion of lust, 
except its own free will. ibid. 

But now sin is so far a voluntary evil, that it is by no means 
sin, unless it be voluntary : and this indeed is so clear, that 
not any of the learned and no considerable number of the 
unlearned dissent from it. p. 179. 

Which free will if God had not given, there could be no 
just sentence of punishment, nor reward for right conduct, 
nor a divine precept to repent of sins, nor pardon of sins, 
which God has given us through our Lord Jesus Christ ; be- 
caase he who doea not sin witn his will, does not sin at all. 
Which sins, ss 1 have ssid, unless we bad free will would not 
be sins. Wherefore, if it be evident that there is no sin wht^re 
there is not free will, I desire to know, what harm the soul 
has done that it should be punished by God or repent of sin, 
or deserve pardon since it has been guilty of no sin. p. 214. 

That there is free will, and that from thence every one sins 
if he wills, and that he does not sin, if he does not will, 1 
prove not only in the divine Scriptitfes, which you do not un- 
derstand, but in the words of your own Mnnes himself : 
Hear then concerning free will, first, the Lord himself when 
he speaks of two trers, which you yourself have mentioned : 
hear him caying, " Either make the tree good and his fruit 
good, or else make the tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt.*' 
When therefore he says, ** do this or do that," he shovi-s 
power, not nature. For no one, except God, can make a tree, 
but every one has it in his will, either to choose those things 
that ate good and be a good tree ; or to choose those things 
that are bad, and be a bad tree. p. 216. 

If he (Pelagius) will agree that the will itself and the action 
are assisted by Gk)d, and so assisted that we cannot will or 
do any thing well without that assistance, no controversy 
will be left between us, as far as I can judge concerning the 
assiMance of the grace of God. p. 221. 

Now the court will please to observe that one of 
the charges against me as a heretic, viz. that of natu- 
ral ability, is most abundantly declared by Augustine, 
and often almost in the very same words that I have 
employed. The court has heard the words of my 
sermon; and they will know that the proposition I laid 
down is this proposition of Augustine, who was the 
Calvin of Calvinism, and the author in fact of all the 
creeds which have existed in the church since his day. 
What a horrible heretic he was ! and what igno- 
ramuses christians mubt have been at that time of 
!day. 

The next authority I shall adduce is that of Luther, 
who holds that| in the exercise o[ its own faculties, 
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the mind, chooses, by its very constitation, just ap- 
ranch a« it thinks by tne exertion of intellect. 

Dr. Wilson inquired who was responsible for t. *»c 
extracts? 

Dr. Beik^ber replied that they were taken froiu 
Milner's Church History, vol. v„ and were quotationf- 
from Luther's work dc Servo arhiti'io. 

Luther taught the natural liberty of man as a free ageQi, 
and the bondage of his will aa a totally depraved sinner 
" There is," he says, " no restraint either on tlie divine oi 
human will. In both cases the will doea what it does, wheth- 
er good or bad, aimply, and as at perfect liberty, in the exer- 
cise of ita own faculty— So long as the operative grace oj 
God IS absent from us, every thing we do, hns in it a mixtun 
of evil ; and therefore, of neceasity, our works avail not to 
salvation. Here I do not mean a necessity of compulsion, 
but a necessiiy as to the certainty of the event. A man who 
has not the Spirit of God, does evil willingly and spontane- 
ously. He is not violently impelled, against his will, as a ibii^i 
is to the gallows. But the man cannot alter his disposition 
to evil : nay, even though ho may be externally restrained 
from doing evil, he is averse to the restraint, and his inclina- 
tion remains still the same. A^ain, when the Holy Spirit is 
pleased to change the will of a bad man, the new man still 
acts voluntarily : he is not compelled by the Spirit to deter 
mine contrary to his will, but his will its^flf is changed ; and 
he cannot now do otherwise than love the good, as before he 
loved the evil.*' Vol. v. cent. 16. chap. 12, sec. 2. 

Thus we see it was Luther's sentiment, that de 
pravity does not destroy the innate liberty of the will, 
or its natural power ; although it corrupts and per 
verts its exercise. 

I now proceed to quote from Calvin, who holds that 
necessity is voluntary, that is, that the will is under 
no such necessity as destroys its own power of choice ; 
that there was no other yoke upon man but volunta- 
ry servitude ; so that it will turn out that Calvin was 
as bad as I am, as heterodox as 1 am ; and that the 
doctrine for which I am to be turned out of the church 
id not new divinity, but old Calvinism. 

Calvin declares, that God is voluntary in his ffoodness, 
Satan in bis wickedness, and man in his sin. " We must 
therefore observe," he aays, ''that man, having been corrupt- 
ed by the fall, sins voluntarily, not with reluctance or con- 
Birauit ; with the strongest propensity of disposition, not with 
violent coercion ; with the bias of his own passions, and not 
with external compulsion." He quotes Bernard, as agreeing 
with Augustine, in saying, " Among all ihe animah;, man 
alone is free; and yet by the intervention of sin, he suiiers a 
Fpecies of violence, but from the will, not from nature ;• sa 
that he is not thereby deprived of his innate liberty." Both 
Augustine and tho Reformers speak, indeed, of the bondage 
of the wiU, and of the necessity of sinning, and of the impos 
Bibihty that a natural man should turn and save himself with 
out grace ; but they explain themselves, to mean that certain- 
ty of continuance in sin, which arises from a perverted free 
ageucy, and not from any natural impossibility. For " thi.'r 
necessity" they sav expressly, "is voluntary." "We arc 
oppressed with a yoke, but no -other than that of voluntary 
servitude : therefore our servitude renders us miserable, and 
our will renders us inexcusable." See Calvin's Instit. Book 
ii. ch. 3. sec. 5. 

My next quotation will be from the Synod of Dort. 
The Synod of Dort was the first attempt, so far as I 
know, after the Reformation, to get up a general 
council. While the church was papal, it had ocen in 
the habit of often holding general councils : but since 
the Reformation, no such council had been held. But 
now entered Arininiiis, teuchmg his notion of free 
will, which was nothitig but a second edition of Pela- 
gianisM), though a liiilo more diluted. His heresy 
brought to^ctlier the first general council lliat had 
been held y'lncc the <lays of the Reformation. It con- 
sisted of illustrious men from England. Holland, and 
other countries, where the Reformation had shed iti- 
hiessed light. It sai long : and its decisions were the 
first public Jid judication or Calvinism which had been 
calleti up by any heresy touching the will. The doc- 
trine of Auffustine, of Luther, and of Calvin, had 
swept all before them 5 till the impertinent Arminius 
arose to perplex Ui« churoh. It Was his errors thai 
produced the i^ynod of Dort. ^ 



But in like manner, as by the fall, man does not cease to be 
man, endowed with intellect and wilL [free agency.] neithsr 
hath sin, which pervaded the whole fitinan race, taken away 
the nature of the human species, bot it hath depraved and 
spiritually stained it. [Spiritually stained-: that is, changed 
"lot the constitution, but the character.] So even this divine 
^race of regeneration does not act upon man like stocks and 
trees ; nor take away the properties of his will, or violently 
compel it while unwdMng; [cloes not take away the constitu- 
tional powers of man as a free agent, nor violently compel 
them ;] but it spiritually quickens or vivifies, heals, corrects, 
4nd sweetly and at the same time powerfollr inclines it, so 
that whereas before it was wholly governed bv the reballion 
4nd resistance of the flesh, now prompt and sincere obedi- 
ence of the spirit may begin to reien, in which the renewal of 
our spiritual will and our liberty truly consists. In which 
nanner, (or for which reason,) unless the admirable Author 
if all good should work in us, there could be no hops to man 
>f rising from the fall by that free will [free agency] by which, 
when standing he fell into ruin. 

The question is, whether fre'e agency is taken 
away, or only the mind is depraved; and the lan- 
guage of this Synod shows that they held the lat- 
ter. The inability was '* spiritual ;" but we dont ap- 
ply * spiritual' to bones and sinews, nor to the sub- 
»«tance of the soul. These men say that the Spirit 
does not act upon the mind of a sinner, as He aoes 
upon stones and frees; hut if man lies in a state of 
naiurffl jm potency, then He docs and must. Every 
word tlie Synod employs, excludes the notion of natu- 
ral inability, and includes that of moral iuabilitjr. 
This is the inability which is removed by the Spirit 
when He inclines the sinner to choose rightly. He 
doea not move him like a block or a stone. He does 
not move him as a whirlwind carries a tree along. 

Another error charged against me is, that I teach 
that regeneration is produced by the instrumentality 
of truth. On this subject, I shall refer ihe court to 
Turretin, the great apostle of orthodoxy, the te.xt 
book which is used by the Princeton Seminary, under 
the patronage and control of the Presbyterian church, 
and out of which Dr. Alexander teaches the students 
of divinity and forms the ri«ing ministry of the church. 
The pjissage which Professor Stowe has been good 
enough to translate for me, is taken from the Geneva 
edition, vol. 1, pp. 729, 730. 

Prof. Stowe said, that he pledged his reputation as 
a scholar and as an honest man for the correctness 
of the verp on here given. 

Dr. Wilson said he was perfectly satisfied. 

Page 729, 30. " Turretin distinguishes six aorta ot ncccs- 
»ii)r— *Tho fifth, he says is moral necessity ' sen sorvitutis* 
which arises from habits, good or evil, and the presentation 
of objects to their faculties. For such is the nature of moral 
habits, that, however the acquisition of them might have been 
in our power, yet when our will has once bocomo imbued 
with them, they cannot be laid aside, nor their exercise avoid- 
ed, as the philosopher rightly teaches.— Rih. Lib. III. Gap. 
V. Hence it happens that the will, free in itself, is so deter- 
mined to good or evil that it cannot but do good or eVil. 
Hcnco flows the bondage of sin or righteousness. 

Paffe 731. "Ani hence it is plain that our adversaries, es- 
pecially Bollarniine, falsely cnminate us, because they say 
that the will is in bondage m a state of sin, as though its free- 
dom was destroyed: For it is so declared in the scripture 
above, (Llom. 6, 17, 18) and indeed with a two fold limitation : 
— Ist^ That the bonaago is understood not absolutely and 
physically, but relatively after the fall, in a state of sin :— 2d, 
Not simply respecting every external object, natural, civil, or 
moral, but principally concerning a spiritual objecif good of 
Itself; in which manner tho inability to good is uie more 
strongly asserted, but the essence of freedom is not destroyed, 
because although the binnor is so enveloped with sin, that he 
cannot but sin, nevertheless he doth not cease to sin, most 
freely and with the utmost liberty. Hence Janstnius (1) ac- 
knowledges that Luther was not tho first to invent the name 
of the enslaved will ('servi arbitrii') but followed Augustine 
who had said the same thing concerning it long before; and 
>ic censures those who pretend that the phrase enslaved will, 
was unknown before Luther. Augustine says 'the will is 
free, bat not enfranchisod, free to rignteousness, but the slave 
of «n, ia which men ve iayol?^ through Torioufl hurtful 
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lujtft, some more, and oth«ts le«a, bat sll wicked,'— and aeain. 
Man u«ng his free will wickedly deMioys both himsdf and 

Page 939. "The question is not ooticeroing the power or 
natural facnhy of will, *a qua est ipsum velle vei nolle,* which 
may be called first jjower and the maierial principle of moral 
actions ; for this always remains in man. and by ir he is dis- 
tmguished from the biuies, but concerning his moral disposi 
tion to will rightly, which is called second power or the for 
mal principle of those actions; for, as to vnU, results from 
natural power, so, to will rightly, results from moral disposi 
tion. 

Page 752. Theiefore man, laboring under such an inability 
is falselv said to be able to believe if he wishes ; as if faith, 
which Paul so exprcsslv declares to be the gift of God (Acts 
2, 8) were ek ton eph eemin. For, although the phrase 
may, to some extent, be tolerated, understood concerning the 
natural power of wilhng, which, in whatever condition m 
may be^ is never taken away from us, insomuch as by it we 
are disUnguishcd from the bruies ; yet it «aniiot bo aomitied 
when we speak of ihe moral dispos-iiion of the will to good, 
not only to willing, but to willing rightly, concerning which 
alone, there is controversy between us and our adversaries; 
unless we no over to Pelagius, who asserted that a good will 
was placed in the power of man. 

Page 751. The inabihty of man as a sinner is not to be call 
ed moral simply, in contradistinction to natural, as that is 
eaid by moral philosophers to be morally impossible which is 
such by custom (?) rather than by nature, and which indeed 
is done with difficulty, yet is done sometimes and ought not 
to be reckoned amon^ those things which are absolutely im- 
possible; since that inability is to us innate and inseparable. 
Nor is it simply natural as that is natural by which we are 
accounted neither good nor evil, since it is certain that ina- 
bility is both vicious and culpable. Nor as natural is distin- 
guished from voluntary, as there is in a stone or brute a natu- 
ral inability to speak, because our inabihty is in the highest 
sense voluntary— nor as that is called natural which arises 
from warit of faculty or natural powers (as there is in the blind 
an inability to see, in the paralytic to walk, and in the dead 
to rise)^ because our inability does not exclude, but supposes 
in man the natural power of unders landing and wilhng. Nev- 
ertheless, it is but denominated both natural and moral in 
different respects. 

Moral, 1st, objectively, because it has respect to moral du- 
-lies. 2d. As to its origin because it is brought on one's self; 
which arises from moral corritption, voluntarily acquired by 
the sin of man. 3d. As to its character (formaliter) because) 
that is voluntary and culpable, which is founded in a habit of 
corrupt will. 

It is also nalural—lBt. As to its origin because it is born 
with us and from nature, not created by God but corrupted 
by man, for which reason, we are said by Paul to be by na- 
ture children of wrath, Eph. 2,3; and by David to be sha- 
pen in iniquity and conceived in sin (P« 61) as poison is natu- 
ral to a serpent, or rapacity to a wolf. 

2d. Subjectively, because it infects our whole nature and 
imphcs a privation of that faculty of doing well, which was at 
first given to man and which was natural, which was at first 
original righteousness. 3d. As to the result, because it is un- 
conc^uered, and insuperable, not less than the mere natural 
inabihty in the blind for seeing and in the dead of rising. For 
sinful man is no more able to convert himself than the blind 
to see, or the dead to rise. 

Therefore, as it is rightly called moral and voluntary to 
evince the guilt of man and render him inexcusable, so also it 
IS best called natural to aggravate the corruption of man and 
demonstrate the necessity of grace; for as it is born with 
man, so it is insuperable to him and he cannot oiherwise 
shake it off than by the omnipotent and heart-lurning power 
ofthe Holy Spirit. 

Dr. W11..SON said this was exactly what he believed. 

To which Dr. Beecher replipd. Then 1 ask, to 
what purDose is this controversy to be waged ? VVJiy 
must Dr. Wilson and I continue to fight? Here is 
Turretin teaching that the natural power ofthe will 
has not been superseded bv the fall; atid Dr, Wilson 
says he admits this. Why. if he admits it, then we 
are agreed. And as to nian^s moral inability, Turre- 
tin teaches that it is never superseded, but by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Wilson believes this ; 
and I believe it. 1 told him, we did not differ; and 
we do not. I find all that 1 understand by natural 
ability m Turretin. He finds all that he holds with 



respect to natural inability io Turretin^ why then 
must we contend 7 and wtiy hav^e we not compare 
notes long ago ? Ah, how much evil might have bee 
prevented. 

My next authority shall be Calvin's commentary 
on that phrase in the 7th chapter of Romans : " Sold 
under Sin." 

" I always exclude coercion, for we sin voluntarily; for it 
w«iild not be sin, unless It were voluntary." 

Compare also Calvin's Commentary on Rom. v. 12 ; vi. 12 
—Eph. ii. 3 --Heb. ix. 7— James i. 13— and many oth«r pas- 
sages. 

I now refer the court to Howe's Practical Theolo- 
^Y, edited by Marsh. Howe wap cotemporary with 
the asBembly of divines at Westminster, and an inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Twies. 

" For notwithstanding the soul's natural capacities before 
asserted, its moral inoapncity, 1 mean its wicked aversation 
from God, is such as none but God himself can overcome, 
nor is that aversation the less culpable for that it is so hardly 
overcome, but the more. It is an aversation of will ; and 
who sees not that every man is more wicked, according as 
his will is more wickedly bent. Hence his impoiency or ina- 
bility to turn to God, is not such as that he cannot turn if he 
would ; but it consists in this, that he is not willing." 

In a note is the following extract from Dr. Twigs, 
quoted with approbation by Howe: 

" The inability to do what is pleasing and acceptable to 
God, is not a natural, but moral inability ; for no faculty of 
our nature is taken away from ua by original sin : as saith 
Augustine. It has taken from no man the faculty of discern- 
ing truth. The power still remains by whieh we can do 
whatever we choose. We say that the natural power of do- 
ing any thing according to our will is preserved to all, but 
not moral power." 

If I sin and fall, I sin and fall in Dr. Twiss. I have 
not taught the distinction between natural and moral 
ability plainer than he taught it, who was the mode- 
ratoi; o( the Assembly of Divines, the friend ol the 
Confession, and the model of Calvinism. He tells us 
how he understood that answer in the Catechism : 
" No mere man, pince the fall, is able in this life, per- 
fectly to keep the. commandments of God." I, and 
they who hold with me, say, that considered as a free 
agcni, he is able, atid as able as ever he was. But 
in rcijpect to the aversation of his will, he is not able. 
His heart is so fully set in him to do evil, that his en- 
mity will never relent and his aversation will never 
he overcome, till it is overcome by the Spirit of God. 
He has the most perfect natural ability and the most 
perfect moral inability to keep the comniandnients of 
God. 

I shall now refer to a work which has tlie rcrom- 
mendaticn of Y>r. Green, and Dr. Sraitli, both Pre- 
sidents of Princeton College, New Jersey, as well as 
Dr. Rodgers and others. Dr. Green, as you know, 
is called the father of the Prcsbvterian church; the 
oldest living minis fer now in her bounds ; a man who 
has exerted a greater ecclesiastical influence in the 
Presbyterian cniirch than any other ten men in it : 
and the man who, of all others, is most alarmed by 
this hereby of natural ability ; the man who first lifted 
the note of Ularm and commenced this battle with his 
own brethren, men who for ten and twenty years 
have stood bv his side, contending against the com- 
mon enemy of souls. It is this Dr. Green whose cor- 
dial sanction has been given to the book I am about 
to (juote, and who has recommended it to the eniire 
confidence of the church. That book is none other 
than the work of Dr. Witherspoon, a divine whom 
Dr. Wilson has himself commended in the very high- 
est tertns. And what does Dr. Witherspoon say : 

'Again, the sinner will perhaps say. But why should ihc 
sen It nee bo f»o severe? The law may be light m itself, but 
it is hard, or even impossible for me. i have no strength. 1 
cannot love the Lorcf with all my heart. I am altogether in- 
sufficient for that which is good. Oh, that you would I ut 
consider what sort of inability you were under to keep the 
commandments of God. Is it natural, or is it moral 1 Is it 
rvally wuii of ubihty, or ia it only wimt of will T ie it any 
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th ine more than the depravit? and comiption of your hearts, 
which is icself arlmiiiai, and ifae source of all actual tranagree- 
sions 7 Have you not nadiral faculties and understanamg. 
will, and aHeciions, a wonderful frame of body and a variety 
of members? What is it that hinders them all from being 
consecrated to Ged 1 Are they not as proper in every respect 
for his service, as for a baser purfioso ? When you arc com 
manded to love God with all your heart, this surd/ is noi 
commanding more than you can pay. For if you give it not 
to him, you wilU give it to something else that is far from be- 
ing so deserving of it. The law, then, is not impossible, in 
the strict and proper sense, even to you." 

Now if I am a heretic, then I aay that Dr. Green 
deserves to be put out of the church ; and that quick- 
ly, IcAt he Bfiould die before justice overtaken 
him ; (or recomiaiending^ in the very strongest termiB, 
to the confidence of the whole church, such an arch 
heretic ae this. It is a thmif not to be endured. The 
church has come to a high pass indeed ; and great 
must be her danger when works like these are palm- 
ed oil upon the world, under the hisrh recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Green. Now there was but one place 
where 1 thnu^ht it would be diificult to throw one ray 
ol light. But here that spot waei enlightened. For 
Dr. Wiiherspoou himself says that 

'* Without perplexing ourselves with the meaning of the im- 
putation of Adam's first sin, this we may be sensible of, that 
the guilt of all inherilant corruption must be personal, because 
ii is voluntary and consented te. Of both these things a 
discovery of the glory of God will powerfully convince the 
sinner." 

I shall next refer to Dr. Watts : 

" Man hajs'loet, not bis natural power to obey the law ; he 
is bound then", as far as natural powers will reach. I own his 
faculties are greatly corrupted by vicious inclinations, or sinful 
propciifiilies, which has been liappily called by our divines a 
mural inability to fulfil the law, rather than a natural impossir 
bihty'of it." 

And now I come to the testimony of Dr. Spring, of 
New York. Dr. Spring is well known as a distin- 
guished theologian and imnister oi' a large congrega- 
tion m the city of New York; and in all the early 
period of his ministry, was engaged in what might 
be called a virulent controversy with the men of the 
old school, who all considered him as a dangerous 
heretic, becai^e he maiatained and defended the doc- 
trine of man's natural ability. He was then consider- 
ed as the great champion of that doctrine in the city. 
For reasons which 1 nave never been able to explain, 
he has «ince associated himself in action witli the 
men of tiie old school. Still, however he has not 
changed his {principles. I have odeu heard of his 
saying that bin doctrinal sentiments were in no re- 
spect altered, it would therefore seem tliat tliereare 
some heretics who may be toleratetl in the church, 
that is, provided they vote right. 

Dr. Wilson here enquired, to how late a period 
Dr. Beecher referred, when he said that Dr. Spring 
had not changed his opmions ? 

Dr. BBfiCHea re[>lied, that he referred to a period 
extending to withiu two years since. At that time 
Dr. Spriiu: had not changed his opinion respecting 
tloctrine, but only in regard to discipline and new 
measures. Besides which, he could refer to more 
recent evidence, which was contained in a work on 
infant character published by Dr. Spring about a year 
a^o, in which he expressly asserts the voluntariness 
oinli sin, and yet that heretic, is at this day appoint- 
ed by the General Assembly to represent the Presby 
terian Church in Europe ; an arch heretic who 
ought to be turned out of the church with me. I hope 
I shall bo safe till he gets home, and then we can be 
tried and turned out together. 

" Seriously considered it is impossible to rin without acting 
voluntarily. The divine law requires nothing but voluntar} 
obedience, and forbids nothing but voluntarjr disobodience. At 
men cannot tin without aoiing, nor set without choosing te 
act, 80 they mustaet volimtarily in sianisg." Spring's 6way» 
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This nature of sin, as actual and Toiuntarily, he 
Tries out in Um appllcatioa to infants. He says : 
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" Every child of Adam is a sinner [an actud eisnerl frMn 
the moment he beeamos a chiid of Adam. He sins not lodead 
nor word but in thoiiffht The thought of foolishneaa is an. 
* * * Who ever beard or conceived of a Uving imoMMtal 
soul without natural faculties and moral dispositions 7 Every 
infant thai has attained matniity enongh to have a soul, has 
such a soul as this. It is a eoid which perceivesi reasons, re- 
members, feels, cliooses. and haa the faculty of judging eif its 
own moral dispositions." Spring on NiUivA DtprivUbf^ pp* 
10, and 14. 

It is the doctrine of our church that there is a dif- 
ference between original and actual sin. It would 
^eem that Dr. Spring denies this distinction; aiid 
holds all sin to be the voluntary trangression of known 
law. 

My next authority is Matthew Henry in his com- 
mentary upon Ezekiel xviii 31 : 

" Make you a new heart and a new spirit, £>r why will ye 
die, O house of Israel." We must do our endeavor, and then 
Gkxl will not be wanting to us to give us his {(race. Su Auatin 
well explains this precept : God does not enjom impossibilities^ 
but by his commands admonishes us to do what is in our 
power, and to pray for what ia ml. • « Tffe reason why 
sinners die is, because ihey viU die, they will go down the 
way that leads to death, and not come uj> to the terms on 
which life is offered ; herein sinners, especially sinners of the 
house of Israel, are most unreasonable and act most unac- 
countably. 

There is no commentary in the Enp^lish language 
which from the time when it was written untiluow, 
has embodied the suffrages of the christian church to 
a greater extent than this work of Matthew Henry. 
I could, I suppose, if it were necessary, gather up 
bushels of recommendations which have been written 
by our first ministers to aid its circulation. I will now 
present to the court a work written by Dr. J. P. Wil- 
son, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Wilson here Inquired on what evidence this 
work was aecrihed to that author. 

Dr. Bgecjier replied, that it was univer sailer ascri- 
bed to him by Ids friends, and the authorship had 
never been disavowed. 

" No mere man is ahUy either of kimstHf^ or by any grace 
received in this life, perfectly to keep the commandments <xf 
Gud," &c. The abUUy which is here denied, is evidently of 
the moral kind, because the aid of the inability is supposed to 
be gract^ which adds no new faculties. The passage taken 
from the confeseion of faith, chap. xvi. is a representation of 
the same thing. " This ability to do good works, is not at all 
of themselves, but wholly from the Spirit of G^" Here the 
ability spoken of is that which the samt has, and the sinner 
has not, and is derived from the Spirit of God : it is therefore 
merely the effect of regenerating grace, whicn changes the 
heart, removes the|>r^dte«a and thna enliglitens the tuidsr- 
slanding f the law itself ought to convinee such minds of 
their inability to render an acceptable righteoosne8& and thus 
lead them to Christ. In all these instances, the inabiUtv con- 
sists, not in the fuilura/, that is physieal defects, either of 
mina or body ; if it were such, it would excuse ; but it con- 
sists in the party's avernan to koluuse. This is also clear from 
another passage cited in the esaav, page 15, from the confes- 
sion of faith. " A natural man, beinjg altogether averse from 
that which is good, and dead in sin, is not able, by bis own 
strength, to convert himscll^ or to prepare himself thereto." 
Here the words *' dead in sUu" express a higher degree of 
that **avernon togood^** whicn had been predicated of man 
m his natural and unrenewed state, and suppose the party to 
have no more diaposition to things spiritual and holy, than 
4 dead carcase posaessea towards objects of sense. The in- 
ibility or want of strength here sMntioned, is affirnml of the 
aatural man; and his inability, or that circnmstance ia 
which it consists, is pointed eut expressly by the intercalary 
member, " being, altogsther averse from that which is goodi 
md dead in sin." Language cun scarcely be found more 
dearly to show, that the only culpable inalnHiy or vani of 
ttrtngih in the sinner, lies in his avereion to ikat vhiek is 
good. pp. 14, 16. 

*' No man can come to me, except the Father draw him." 
Here the difficulty lies in the sense of the word omi. The 
terms exprew thftt the inahilitjr ig removedi wfaw ^ Father 
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draws him. This drawing is by the infloenee of the Spirit ; * 
aad the con8e9uent power of ^miog «o Christ is not of walk- 
ing, but of behoving on, which iQclodes desiring Chnst. If 
this drawing be regeneration, and if this regeneration produ- 
ces no new facuJties, but life and activity, or moral ability, 
instead of indisposition to holiness; then the inability express- 
ed in the passage is also of a moral kind, and may be presum- 
ed to be tne same which the Savior meant when, on another 
occasion, he said, " Ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life." p. 17. 

Every real convert lays these natural faculties under con 
tribution. His disappointment arises^ not so much from a 
defect in his natural powers^ which are as well suited to the 
service of God as of sin; his chief mistake lies in depending 
ujpon his supposed moral abilities, the nature and strength of 
his own ptuposes, resolutions, and performances. But when 
he finds his purposes change^ his resolutions fail, and his per- 
formances ail tainted with sin, and that while his natural 
powers are sufficiently strong to bring him into condemna- 
tion, he has no moral ability, or strength of inclination to Crod 
and holiness to direct his cnoris towards proper objects ; he 
is then disposed to sink into the dust, acknowledge his gwli 
and impotency, and cast himself upon the mercy of God in 
ChrisL p. 22. 

It was remarked by the prosecutor, that among al) 
the authorities I have produced iu support of my ex- 
position ot the Coofession of Faith, I nad quoted on- 
ly a single author from the Fresbyteriaa church. I 
nave now brought forward a number. He also said, 
ailer passing a hif^h and merited eulogium ou Dr. 
tVitherspoon, that in all his extensive works, but a 
single sentence was to be lound which could be press- 
ed into my service, and that thai one sentence had 
been seized upon with avidity. I have now present- 
ed additional testimonies from Dr. Witherspoon, and 
Coul(( easily adduce much more. 

Dr. Dickinson, a cotemporary of his, in New- Jer- 
sey, and a cotemporary also with Dr. Green in the 
early part of his life, 1^ this sentiment on the point 
of discussion: " Let inability be properly denominat- 
ed and called obstinacy." This was a divine of ad- 
mitted and unimpeachable orthodoxy, a man of emi- 
nent abilities, a friend to revivals of religion, and one 
of the pillars of the Presbyterian church. 

President Davis, the pioneer and planter of Presby- 
terianism in Virginia, afterward president of Prince- 
ton College, one of the most pungent, popular and 
successful of preachers, inquires, What is inability 
but unwillingness." 

Edwards, the younger, president of Union College, 
was a Presbyterian, and what does he sav 1 To the 
question whether the moral inability which his father 
taught, can be removed by the sinner, his answer 
was, "Yes; and the moment you deny this, you 
change the* whole character of the inability tof[[ether 
with the whole character of the man; lor then his ina- 
bility ceases to be obstinacy, aad becomes physical 
incapacity." 

The Assembly's narrative for 1810, declares that 
the destruction of the finally impenitent is charged 
** wholly upon their own unwillingness to accept ol 
the merciful provision made in the gospel." And now 
I invite the attention of the court to a volume of ori- 
ginal sermons, by Presbyterian ministers in the val 
Icy of the Mississippi, viz. Joshua L. Wilson, D. D., 
Daniel Hayden, J. H. Brooks, James Blvthe, D. D., 
Say res Gazlay, David Moufort, Reuben Frame, 
Joshua T. Russell, John Matthews. D. D., A.McFar- 
lane. I will quote from a sermon by Dr. Matthews : 

Our case though in some respects it bears a striking resem 
blance to those who sleep in the jnrave, yet in others is widely 
different. They make no opposition to the active pursuits of 
life. Nor does any blame attach to them on account of their 
msensibiliiy. Not so, however, with us. We have eyes, but 
we see not ; ears, but we hear not ; we have indeed all the 
intellectual faculties and moral powers which belong to ra 
tional beings, but they are devoted to the world ; they are em 
ployed against God and his government. Instead of love, the 
heart is mfloenced by onnuty against God. Instead or re 
pentanoe, thepO' is hardness of heart. Instead of faith by 
which the Savior is received, there is unbehef by which with 



all his blessings he is rejected. We possess indeed all the na- 
tural faculties which Qod demands m bis service, but we are 
without the moral power. We have not the diiposition, the 
desire, to employ them in his service. This want of disposi- 
tian, instead of furnishing the shadow of excuse for our un- 
belief and impenitence^ is the very essence of sin, the demon- 
stration of our guilt. Here then is work for Omnipotence it- 
sell Here is not only insensibility to be quickened, but here 
is opposition, here is enmity to be destroyed. The art and 
maxims of men may change, in some degree, the outward 
appearance& i)ut they never can reach the seat of the disease. 
There it will remain and there it will operate, after all that 
created wisdom and power can do. That power whieh can 
start the pulse ef 'spintual life within us, must reaeh and con- 
trol the very origin of thought most chan|:e our very motives. 
Our case would ne hopeless if our restoration depended on the 
skill and efforts of created agents. 

I now beg leave to adduce the testimony of Dr. 
Wilson himself, and I do not know that I shoald be 
so confident of being able to convert him, if I was not 
aware that he was converted already. This jxassage 
from Dr. Matthews goes the whole length of all that 
1 hold in respect to natural ability. If this is not heresv 
it is all I mean and all I teach, or ever did teach, u 
Dr. Wilson is not opposed to this, then he has mis- 
understood me, and he and I think alike. If he agrees 
to this, then he and I do agree, for I challenge man 
or anffel to find anything like a discrepcuicy, and 
I challenge him to nnd any. That he does agree to 
this is manifest, and two ttiiogs which are equal to 
the same, are equal to each other. In the notes he 
says: 

"Thus it is evident that without conference or correspond- 
ence, or even personal acquaintance, there are ministers in 
the Presbyterian church, who can and do speak the same 
things, who can and do speak the language of the true re- 
formers in all ages. May ths Lord increase their number and 
bind up the breach of his people." 

Yes, "there are ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church who can and do speak' the same things." The 
Lord increase their number. 

I shall now adduce the testimony of Dr. Scott, in 
his reply to Tomline. There is no Commentator whoso 
works have enjoyed such a circulation as those of Dr. 
Scott. I could show recommendations of his works 
by Dr. Green, Dr. Livingston, Drs. Miller, Alexan- 
der, and a host of other prominent men, both in the 
bid school and the new. And yet Dr. Scott's hereti- 
cal opinions are twisted in every where through these 
works, and still the good has some how so covered up 
the heresy, that good men have recommended the 
whole together. The whole Church has been eating 
and drinking of the mess and she is not decul yet. 

I appealed in the outset to the standard writers of 
the church as evidence of* what had been her belief, 
touching the great points in controversy between Dr. 
Wilson and mvself ; and I now leave it to the Presby- 
tery to say, whether 1 have not produced testimonies 
from the most distinguished and responsible divines 
of the Church, and whether the extracts I have read, 
do not prove the position which I set out to prove. 
My argument is this : The fact that these writers 
held the opinions which they have here declared, I do 
not bring as proof absolute that the Confession of 
Faith teaches as they held ; but that it is altogether 
probable the framtrs of that instruinent belong- 
ing to this class of men, and standing in the same 
rank with them, dkl not teach doctrines in direct con- 
tradiction to this. I have brought down these testi- 
monies to the present time, because these expositions 
throw light upon the pages of the Confession, by 
showing the impression which it made on the^e wri- 
ters, and the sense in which they received it. It 
would be one of the strongest anomalies in the whole 
history of the human mmd, that men who knew ail 
about the controversy of Augustine and Pelagius, as 
well as the controversies which preceded, should, 
when they sat down to make a Confession of Faith, 
go directly against the whole stream of the Soilh 
of the Churcli down to tbis day. 
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1 have but one other ar^ment in support of the 
doctrine of Natural Ability, and that is tble Bible; but 
as I am myself fatigued, and presume that the Court 
must be so too, I should prefer entering: upon that 
subject at o«ir next sittini^. 

Presbytery complied with Dr. Beecher's request, 
and occupied the residue of the day, in other busmess. 

Monday, Momm^, June 1(MA. — Presbytery met, 
and was opened with praver. 

Dr. Bebcbbr resumed his defence. 

The charge is, that in teaching the natural ability 
of man, as a free agent, to obey the gospel, I have 
taught a heresy, contrary to the Confession of Faith 
and to the Bible. I admit that I have taught the 
doctrine, and I jusCtfy^. My justification is, that 
the doctrine of man's natural ability, as a free a^ent, 
to obey the gospel, is taught in the Confession of 
Faith. This position I have endeavored to sustain : 

1. By an exposition of the language of the Confes- 
sion itself. 

2. Corrtiborated by the analogy of cause and efl'ect 
in the natural and moral world. 

3. By the intuitive perceptions of men, that ability 
is indifeipensable to moral obligation lo obey. 

4. By the universal consciousness of the capacity 
of choice with the power of contr£u*y choice. 

5. That the analysis of mind by metaphysicians and 
mental 'philosophers have led them to define free 
agency as being the capacity of choice, with the pow 
er of contrary choice 

6. By showing that all the faculties known or con- 
ceivable are as real and manifest as the five senses. 

7. That the loss of one of them, terminates respon- 
sibility in that respect, and much more the loss of 
the whole. 

8. By the public sentiment of the world, all men, 
when they suppose they have done well, claim desert, 
and those who have done ill, feeling and knowing 
that they deserve punishment. 

9. From all forms of government, family and civil 
government ; and the notorious fact, that an attempt 
to govern man by force, as if he were not a free 
agentfdebases him,while under the judicious training 
of intellect and moral government he rises. 

My last topic, in corroboration of the propriety of 
my mode of explaining the Confession of Faitn, is 
drawn from the Bible. 

I have said that the Confession of Faith is an epi- 
tome in human language, of the meaning which the 
subscribers lo it attached to the Bible, in respect to 
various points of doctrine. But it is not the Bible, 
but merely an exposition of the Bible in which we 
agree, as the bond of union and fellowship. For com- 
munion upon a general profession of belief in the 
Bible, without any exposition, would enclose in the 
church all llie conflicting elements of strife compre- 
hendcsd in all heresies and errors of all denomina- 
tions, and would be utterly destructive of all the 
ends of church fellowship. Like the Confession itself 
unexplained, it would let in every body and every 
thing. When, therefore, an indivinual, who has sub- 
scribed it, doubts or hesitates as to its meaning, he 
goes to the Bible : when two of these subscribers dif- 
fer, if they <lo their duty, they confer together, and 
compare tfieir mutual expositions with the Bible, and 
pray together, in order to ascertain whose under- 
standing of the instrument is scriptural ; and if the;^ 
cannot agree, the case, in the form of a charge, is 
brought before Presbytery. The Presbytery exa- 
mines the conflicting expositions, comparing them 
with the language of the Confession and with the 
Bible, and in this manner the question is handed up 
to the highest judicatory of the church, and there 
settled by an exposition of the Confession in con- 
formity to a fair interpretation of the Bible. This 
view of the subject is confirmed by tiie Confession 
itself, chap. i. sec. 10. . 

" The Supreme Judg& by ^vhieh all conuroversies of reli- 
gioa are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opi-| 



aions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits 
are to be examined, ana ui vhose aeatenee we aiie to im, 
can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Seriptuie. 

Here the Confession teaches the fallibility of all 
human standards, and the infallibility of the Bible 
alone. It is confirmed by the Bible itself, for Jesus, 
the great teacher, referred the Pharisees, for the 
trial of his own doctrine, to theBible, saying to them, 
' search the Scriptures.' And although inspired apos- 
tles preached, the Bereans are commended for test- 
ing their doctrine by the Bible. 

T have dwelt on this subject, because it is imf^ort- 
ant to give to the Bible its place, and to the Confes- 
sion its place, in the moral firmament, and because I 
have heard some men sneer at our appeal from their 
exposition of the Confession of Faith to the Bible, as 
if it were an ap[>eal from the Confession itself, and a 
presumptive evidence of heresy. I shall not appeal 
from what the Confession teaches, believing it to be 
in accordance with the Bible. But when my brother 
expounds its language in one manner, and I in ano- 
ther, I appeal to /the Bible, in confirmation of my 
own exposition. God forbid that there should be no 
apj)eal from a fallible exposition of the Confession of 
Faith to the word of God. You might as well put 
out the sun, and take a star for your ^uide. Tf your 
needle is supposed to be defective, it is to be brought 
to the magnet, and there tried again and again. I 
observe then, 

1. That the Bible no where teaches the natural 
inability of man lo obey the gospel. The words 
' cannot,^ * unable,^ &c. do not teach it necessarily, 
because they are used in all languages, to character- 
ize an inability which is not natural ; and of course 
the simple word, without reference to its subject and 
connexion, decides nothing. There is an obvious 
reason why, when such words are applied to moral 
inability, they are to be held as figurative. The 
Scriptures borrow terms derived from an inability 
which is really natural, in order to show the certain- 
ty of the results of moral inability. They declare 
that such is the state of the will that a continuity of 
wrong choice may be just as certain as if there exist- 
ed a natural inability to choose right ; and therefore 
langujigc derived from natural necessity is brought 
over into the moral world, and there figuratively ap- 
plied to an inability which is moral. With this tamp 
in our hand, all becomes clear. Whenever the Bible 
speaks of inability in moral things, it speaks of the sin 
of the will, its aversation from good. Yet where has 
my brother Wilson, in the whole course of his argu- 
ment in support of nis charges against me, ever once 
defined the term 'cannot'? where has he recognized 
this obvious distinction, and the manner of its appli- 
cation? He has held me down to a single meaning 
of the term, which meaning he himself assumes, and 
then denies, to me all right of explanation. As soon 
as the word is explained, he is gone. These words, 
like all other words, are to be tried by the principles 
of exposition, by the established usiis loquendi, and 
not by their sound on the tympanum of the ear; or 
else Jesus Christ might as well have spoken Greejc 
to men who understood nothing but English. Take 
an illustration on this subject: Suppose an assault 
was committed : the case is carried into court, where 
the assault is admitted, and the only question arisiujg 
is a question of damages. A witness appears, and is 
asked, Did you see this assault? Yes, I saw A. 
strike B. How hard did he strike him? I don^t 
know ; I can't exactly tell how hard. A. was a very 
nervojis man. * Oh,' cries the lawyer in favor of A. 
* if he was a very nervous man. he must have been 
too feeble to hurt him much. Another witness is in- 
troduced, and asked, How hard did A. strike B. ? I 
I can't exactly tell, he says. What sortpf a man 
was A. ? Oh, he was a vei:y stout, brawny man; a 
very nervous, athletic man. 'Then,' says the at- 
torney on the other side, * if he was a nervous man, 
no doubt he must haye hurt my client exceedingly, 
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and he is entitled to heavy damoi^es. On this a dis- 
imte arises as to the testimonyi and it turns on thei 
meaning ol the word nervous. One of the attorneys 
brings into court Webster's Dictionary, and shows 
that nervous means of weak nerve, feeble ; and there 
he stops. Would this settle the question 1 Would 
this determine the meaning of the testimony? Jusi 
. 80 with the word inability. It has two meanings, ac- 
* cording as it is applied. It may either mean a total 
want of power, or a total want of inclination. Yet 
Dr. Wilson allows it but one meaning, and charges 
me with being a heretic, because I maintain that it 
sometimes has a different sense. Now I mi£[ht just 
as well charge Dr. Wilson with being a heretic, and 
with denying moral inability ; and on his own princi- 
ple of interpretation, the proof of his heresy would be 
quite as abundant as of my own. 

2. But secondly, the subject, and the circumstances 
of thecasOt fo'rbid the construction of a natural im- 
possibility, as relating to man in the case of duty, 
beeauae the subject is admitte<^ to be a free agent, 
and free agency is known and defined, and by the! 
Confes8k>n itaeu is admitted to be, the capacity of| 
choice, with power of contrary choice. A free ajj^enti 
to whom spiritual obedience is a natural impossibility 
is a contradiction. By the laws of exposition, I am 
entitled to all tlie collateral evidence which can be 
thrown upon the meaning of tlie Confession, from 
the several sources of expository knowledge already 
enume;rated, and wliich I will not here recapitulate. 
Dr. Wilson insists tl>at man is able to do nothing— { 
but NOTHING is a slender foundation on which to rest 
the justice of the Eternal Throne, in condemning 
men to everlasting punishment, and feeble indeed 
would be God's gripe upon the conscience. But it 
will be easy to show that the strongest passages reli- 
ed on to prc^ve natural inability are forbidden to be 
interpreted .in that sense, by the established laws of 
exposition. For example, it is said, John vi. 44 : ' Not 
man can come unto ine, except the Father which; 
hath sent me, draw him.' The nature ot the inability 
here declared is indicated by the kind ot drawing 
which is to overcome it. But what does the Confes- 
sion teach on tliat subject 1 ' Qod maketh the read- 
ing, but especially the preaching of his word, an effec- 
tual means of convincing and converting sinners.' ' 1 
will draw them by the cords of love and with the 
bands of man.' That's the drawing: with the bands 
of a man; not by the attraction ot gravity. Suppose 
the planets should stop in their course, would God, 
do you think, attempt to overcome the vis inertia*, oi 
matter by the ' reading, and especially the preaching, 
of his word' 1 WouLl he send the ten command- 
ments to start them 1 or would he * draw thein with 
the cords of love and the bands of a inau,'to move on- 
ward in thei. orbits ? Yet the Confession, and the 
Catechism, and the Bible, all as certainly teach that 
the impediment to hi^ overcome is overcome by moral 
means: by the truth, by the word of God, by the 
reading, and especially the preaching, of his word, 
made enectual by the Holy Spirit It cannot, there- 
fore be any natural inability ; any such inability as 
renders believing a natural impossibility, which is 
removed in regeneration. But it is said, "the car- 
nal mind is i^nmiiy against God," and that ^is is an 
involuntary condition uf mind. But is it a natural 
impossibility for an enemy of Gk)d to be reconciled to 
him? The text does not say that fallen man cannot 
be reconciled to God ; but it says that the carnal 
mind cannot be subject to the law: " It is not subject 
;to the law of God, neither indeed can be." Carnality 
c^an never bo bo modified as to become obedience. 
Again,, the " natural man receiveth not the things of 
tl^e Spirit of God, neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned." Doej this 
mean that an unconverted man can have no just in- 
tellectual conceptions of the gospel, of truth, and 
bis duty, in order to his obeying it ? How then can 
he be any more to blame than the heathen, who have 



never heard of Christ? And what better condition 
are men in, with the Bible which they cannot under- 
stand, than the heathen are with no Bible at all? 
But if by receiving and knowing be meant, a willing 
reception and an experimental knowledge, which is a 
common use of the terms, then the text teaches sim- 
ply, that until the heart is changed, there can be no 
experimental religion in the soul ; tfiat a holy heart 
is indispensable, not to intellectual perception, but to 
spiritual discernment, to Christian experience. 

II. The Bible not only does not teach tlie natural 
inability of man to obev the gospel, but it teachesldi- 
rectly the contrary. The moral law itself bounds me 
requisition of love by the strength of ttie natural ca- 
pacity of the subject. ** Thou shaft love the Lord 
thv God," with wfiat? with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with what 
else? with all thv STRENGTH. But if a man has no 
strength, how is he bound by such a command as this? 
In the same manner, constitutional powers, bearing 
such a relation to obedience as constitutes obligation, 
are recognized in tfie got«pel. See Isaiah v. I, 2, 3. 4. 
Was there nothing in the • soil and culture ol this 
vineyard which rendered fruit, in respect to the soil, 
a natural possibility? But the vineyard was the 
house of Israel, the owner was God, and the fruit 
demanded was evangelical obedience: and God, the 
owner, decided tfiat what he had done rendered oUe- 
dience practicable and punishment just. He C4ills 
upon the common sense and common justice of^ the 
universe to judge between him and his vineyard. He 
asks whether he find not a just right to expect grapoe, 
and declares that the bringing forth of wild gra|>ed 
was a thing enormous ; and so enormous, that he. 
goes on to pronounce Judgment upon his vineyard. 

So in the parable or the talents: The owner com- 
mitted a certain portion of his money to every man 
according to his several ability. Now these servants 
again, represent the Jewish nation. The talents re- 
present gospel privileges; the improvement to l>e 
made was belleviug, and the misiiuprovemeiit was 
sloth and unbelief. The trust was graduated in pro- 
portion to the ability of each niun. There was abil- 
ity ; therefore, the servant who. improved his trusi, 
received a reward. But the servant who made ex- 
cuses, pleaded his natural inability : 1 knew that thou 
wert a hard master, reaping where thou hadst n»>L 
sown, and gathering where thou hadst not strewed ; 
(worse than the task-masters of Egypt;) and I whb 
afraid. I dared not undertake to do any thing with 
my talent. I thought the safest way would be to hide 
it, and run no risk. But his Lord said to him: Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou kneweat that 1 
was a tyrant, demanding the improvement of gifts 
not bestowed. How could you summse, I hen, that 1 
would not exact the improvement of^what was given ? 
Why are you not ready to pay me the interest' on my 
money? why did vou not put it to I he exchangers? 
and then I should nave received my own with its re- 
sults. Do I demand effects without causes ^^ Take 
him away, thrust him into outer darkness: he has 
libelled his Maker, he has slandered his God I 

III. The broad principle is laid down in the Bible, 
that ability is the ground and measure of obligation. 
According to that which a man hath, and not accord- 
iiUT to that which he hath not; co whom much is given 
of him shall much be reauired, hut to whom little is 
given, of him shall little be required, is the languaee 
ol the e<|uiiable Kuler of the world. But if abnily is 
not needful to oblisalion, why observe this rule? 
Wfiy not reverse it ? Why not reouire little of him 
1,0 whom much is given, and much from him to whom 
little is given? Present this principle to any man but 
Jin idiot, and see wliat he will say to such a proceed- 
ing ? There is not a human being whose sense of 



justice would not revolt from it. And shall man be 
more just than God ? Nor is the principle of graduat- 
ing responsibility by ability, a Hmited rule o7 the di- 
vine government, applicable only in particular cases i 
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the rule is general ; it is uoivereal ; it applies to every 
free axoDt ui the uoi verse. 

IV. The maoner in which all excuses are treated j 
in Scripture, which are founded on the plea of ina-i 
bilit/, conHrms our exi)osition. There have been im-l 
penitent sinners who were as orthodox on this sab- 
ject as Dr, Wilson. In the time ofthe jpronbet Jere- 
miiih, there were those who perverted God^s decrees, 
as creating the unavoidable necessity of sinning. 
Tiiey said lliey could not help it. But God. by bi» 
prophet, instead of conceding the point, deniea it with 
indignation. 

Behold, ye trust in lyiiur words, that cannot profit Will 
ye steal, mitnier, and commit adottery, and swear falsely, 
and burn inoenae unto Baal, and walk afler other gods whom 
ye know not; And some and stand before me in this house 
which is called by my name, and say, We are delivered to do 
all these abominations'} Jer. vii. 8, 9, 10. 

Does he approve of men's reasonini?, when they 
say, God has decreed it and God executes his de 
crees, and a resistless fate moves us on to evil. Fur 
from It. In what stroiurer language could the Lord 
God speak to hardenea and ini])naeni men, who laid 
their sins at his door ? Now the fall itself was some 
how comprehended inGk>d's decrees ; and if it be true 
that the fall took away all man's natural ability, 
wherein were those Jews wrong? Their excuse wa» 
that their sins were'produced by the fatality of God'f 
decrees. They were delivered to do all these abomi- 
nations. Their fathers had eaten sour grapes and 
the chiklren's teeth were set on edge. By the sii> 
of Adam they had lost all free agency, and therefor ( 
lliev were not to blame ; ii was all right and just as 
it should be ; an inexorable fate drove them on, and 
how could they resist the Almighty ? And if God dii. 
indeed require spiritual obedience from men who la) 
in a state of natural impotency, how is it that h< 
frowned so indignantly, when they pleaded their im- 
potence in bar of judgment '? 

Again, in Ezk. xxxiii. 10, we have the following 
language: 

Therefore, O thou ion of man, speak unto the house of Is- 
rael, Thus ye apeak, saying, If our transgressiona and ou 
am« be on us, and we.ptno away in them, how should w< 
then hve'2 

Now, suppose they had been born blind, and God hnn 
commanded them to see, and they had replied, Oui 
blindness and darkness sits heavily upon us, and wc 
pine away in it, and it is impossible fur us to see. hoM 
then can we escape thy displeasure ? Would God ii 
such a case have answered: 

'* I have no pleasure in your blindneas. which it is imposai 
ble for you to remove. As I live, aaith the Lord God, I hav« 
no pleasure in your blindness, therefore open your eyes ant 
aee ye 7" 

Does God call men to turn, when a natural impos- 
sibility lies in the way, and punish them forever, fbi 
not turnin<^? That is not like God. Shall not th( 
Judge of all the earth do right? The represeniationj 
ofthe Bible attach obligation and at^countability to fi 
free a^ent as being able to choose both ways: as hav- 
ing ability tochoo.-ie life.or to choose death. Forwhai 
is written in Deut. xxx. 11 — 20 : 

For this commandment, which! command thee this day, ii 
u not hidden from thee, neither i»h far otf. It is not in heav- 
en, that thou shouldeat say, who shall go up for ua to heaven 
and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it 7 Neithei 
u it beyond the aea, that thou shonldst say, who shall go over 
the lea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, am 
do it 1 But the word u very nigh unto thoc, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that thou raavest do iu See, I have set be 
fore thee thjs day lifo and good, and death and evil ; In tha* 
I command thee this day to love the Lort thy God, to walU 
in lii» ways, and to keep his commandments and his statute.- 
aod his judgments, that thou miyeat live and multiply : anc 
the Lord thy God shall bless the in the land whiiher ihoi 
goest 10 possess it. But if thine heart turn away, so that thou 
wilt not near, but shall be drawn away, and worship oihei 
sods, snd asrve them ; I denounce unto yon this day, thatycj 
•hall sorely perish, and that ye shall not prolong your daysj 



upon ths land, whither thou passest over Jordan to go .to 
possess it. I call heaven and earth to record this day aaainat 
you, thai I have set before you life and death, blessing and 
cursing : therefope chooae fife, that both thou and thy seed 
may hve: That thou maystlove ihaLord thy God, and that 
thou mayest obey his voice, and thai thou mayest cleave unto 
him ; (for he is \hy life and the length of thy days ;) that thou 
mayosl dwell in the land which the Lord swaro unto thy 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob to give them; 

If it is said that men are free to evil and accounta- 
ble ibr doing wrong, I answer, if God commanded 
ihem to sin, they would be thoroughly furnished ; but 
if he commands them to stop sinning, and they have 
no free agency to do it, and it is a natural iropossibili- 
Ly, how does free agency to do what is forbidden crc- 
ite obligation to do what is commanded, when they 
have no power? Besides, coukl they not sin without 
ibility to sin ? How then can thev obey without abili- 
ty to obey l And if they have free agency to obey, 
luat is just what I am contending for. For they can 
no more obey without natural power, than they can 
>in without natural power. If man, as a free agent, 
.las not natural power to obey, then commands, and 
exhortatioiis.and entreaties, and expostulations might 
18 well be addressed to men without tiie five senses ; 
commanding them on pain of eternal death to see, 
;iear, feel, taste and staiell. This argument was used 
oy Pelagius and Arminius ; and in tha forms they 
urged it was easily answered ; they brought it Ibr- 
vvard to prove not only that man is naturally able to 
jbey Goii, but to prove that he actually does ol)f y the 
gospel witliout special grace, tliat his will is under no 
^ias from the fall, and that his moral ability is so un- 
i>cr verted, that it is sufficient without ro^cneratioii, to 
lo all that God has commanded. Augustine maintain- 
ed that the will was entirely struck out of balance : 
Pelagius on the contrary maintained, that it remained 
in deliffhtlol eqiiilibrio,and consequently that no grace 
)i God was needed to determine it to a riglit cnoice, 
insisting that dependance on grace to change Ihe will 
was inconsistent with commands ^nd exhortations,&c. 
But Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and all the Reform- 
ers, fully admit the ability of man as a (ree agent, and 
leny that his moral inability and dej)endeuey as a sin- 
ler supersedes obligation, invitation and command. 
The natural ability of man is a point which has never 
»ecn controverted by the church, and only by heretics. 
The orthodox portion ofthe church of Grod never has 
questioned it ; out always denied moral ability in op- 
position to the Arniinian and Pelaj^ian heresies. All 

he leailing opinions opposed to Christianity ^ even such 
IS are acknowleil^ed to be the most heretical, irrdi- 
^ious, and even licentious, as at war with the ac- 

ountability o{' man and of the moral government of 
God, include and rest upon the doctrine of man's nat- 

iral inability. The materialism of the Atheist, sub- 
lects the soul to the laws of instinct and to elective 
tflinities and attractions of matter. The soul, accori!- 

ng to him, is a little, curious, material machine, a 
^ort of patent model for thinking, which goes by il>e 
iffinities of matter, and which continues to go so lorg 
IS the pendulum vibrates and the pivots are oiled, 

ill it runs down or the main-spring breaks. This was 
the doctrine of the French schooL Man, they held to 
>e a mere animal ; and as it is a matter of no ^reat 
;onsequence whether the life of an animal contmues 
ibr :i little longer or a little shorter period, they pro- 
:'.ecded, without any compunction, and on tlic modt 
.diilosophlcal principles, to shed the blood of about 

wo millions ofmcn. The Stoic Fatalists supposed a 
«eries of natural causes and efi'ecte, which controlled 
■nevitably both the will of gods and men. Against 

liis, the declarations of our confession arc exprcKtjiy 
llrccled ; for in the cha)>ter upon free will, it affirms 
'hat the will of Godis frce^ as opposed to fatality, 
md that the will of man is free, as opposed to natural 
ind inevitable necessity. Take the philosophy of 
Priestly. He was a mater ialic^t, and held that the 
soul of man was conmosed of matter consisting of in- 
numerable centres of attracticm and repulsion] it i^ 
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matter and matter only, though it be not bigger than 
the point of a cambric needle^ and is subject to all the 
laws of matter. And admitting his premises, he rea- 
soned correctly. Beinjg a material thing, the soul 
must be ander a constitutional and physical necessi- 
ty of action in accordance wttn those general laws 
which govern matter in other forms. A question has 
been aslced, how it happened that the Socinians in 
Boston first claimed me, and then opposed me. The 
answer is easy. They denounced me first as a Cal- 
vinistic fatalist ; but when some who heard me thus 
denounced came to hear me under that notion, they 
very quick) y discovered their mistake, and found that 
I preached free agency. This information was carri- 
ea back to those who denounced me, and thev replied. 
Ah? then he has changed hia opinions. But why. 
then, they were asked, do you not like him ? You tell 
us that CJalvinism is such a horrible thin^, why then 
don't you like this man, who opposes Calvmism as we 
have understood it ? W hat reason they gave I cannot 
tell ; but I can tell why some did not hke me. They 
were Priestleyans, and my doctrine of free agency 
mtide their conscience quaKe. I preached as I suppo- 
sed the state of things required. I found that with 
those around me, the bottom of accountability had 
fallen out ; and I labored to restore it to its place. 
But by some who heard without understanding, I 
was charged with being an Arminian. I am no Ar • 
minian. 1 went among that people as a spiritual 
physician. I found a particular disease rife around 
me, prevailing and destroying on every side. What 
was f to do ? Prescribe for some other disease? They 
had been drugged with natural inability, and they 
wanted an alterative. I ^ave them one that made 
their ears tingle, and their hearts bleed and ache, — 
and live. Hwl 1 preached natural inability to man 
under such circumstances, it would have been like 
giving opium to a man in lethargy ; so it is in some 
parts of this city. Here is a disease which needs just 
such an alterative. 

The Scriptures unequivocally teach, that God is 
not the author of sin. He did not lay his plan with a 
a direct design to produce it. Neither does he ad- 
minister his government with a design to produce it. 
He has not planned to bring sin into being, nor adopt- 
ed any terms to that end, in order that aiterwards ne 
might brino: a great amount of good out of it, and a 
great deal more good than could ever have existed 
without it. I know very well there are some in the 
land of^ all heresies, who do hold this. But we be- 
lieve that He arrays his character, his law, his gos- 
pel, his providence and his Spirit, alt, against sin; and 
that, as the Scripture declares, wickedness is from 
the wicked, and not from God. Wickedness is a per^ 
version of free agency, in direct opposition to God's 
law and blessed spirit, and all the powerful influence 
of God's righteous government. 

There are hut three ways in which God can be the 
author of sin: Either ho roucit have made corrupt, 
wicked matter, and put the mind into it as its habita- 
tion ; which is a heresy long since condemned and 
stamped with lasting ignominy: or he must have 
created sin in the substance of the mind ; which was 
the manichean heresy, and like the other, condemned 
centuries ago. Both these detestable opinions were 
exploded as soon as they appeared. They just stuck 
their heads out to be crushed, and have never hissed 
again. There is only one other way in which Grod 
can make sin ; and that is, by creating the sinful vo- 
litions of men. This is Dr. Emmons' idea. He sup- 
post^s that God cannot make a free agent, who can 
act by the energy of communicated powers ; that it is 
impossible in the nature of things. This, to be ^ure is 
very respectful to God. It declares^ in substance, that 
he Began to build and could not finish. He was not 
able to make a free agent, who might act right and 
wrong under a law. Dr. Emmons admitteu once in 
conversation with me, that God creates the sinful vo- 
lition of men. I inquired, how then is man to blame? 



Oh, said he, the blame does not lie m the cause of the 
volition, but in its oaaliiies. Well, I replied, suppos- 
ing I admit this to be true ; how can God command 
man to pnt forth volttione, which he does not create ? 
How can those he does create be avoided, and those 
he does not create be brousht into being ? How can 
he require men to have noly volitions, while God 
works sinful volitions within them ? Dr. Emmons 
was a venerable man, and greatly my superior in 
age, and as he made no reply, I ceased to press llie 
enouiry. 

If therefore there be a natural necessity for de- 
pravity , or if it is in the substance of the soul, or if 
God being unable to make a free agent, has to create 
all his agencies : just as he makes rain and hail : then 
God is the author of evil. There is no esoape but in 
the doctrine of free agency. If Gkid can make a free 
agent capable of acting right and wrong — accounta- 
ble for his choice, and dependant upon grace for his 
recovery afler once he has chosen wrong ; tlien sin 
may be m the universe and yet Gk>d not be its author. 
In what other way Dr. Wilson can account for the 
existence of sin, and not make God its authorl I am 
not able to perceive. 

I have now gone through the scriptural argtiment 
in support of my interpretation of the Confession ot^ 
faith. I have been as concise as I could consistently 
with the introduction of all the necessary points. On 
the soundness of this argument, I rest. On this 
ground I am willing to put myself into the hands of 
tmu court and to abkle its decision. I will do more. 
I am prepared to seal it up unto the day of judgment, 
and to abide it there. I am as conscientious in hold- 
ing these opinions, as my brother Wilson can be in 
rejecting and inpugning them. God is the righteous 
judge of us both ; and to his dread tribunal, I am pre- 
pared to make my appeal. 

Upon motion, the Presbytery took a recess, till 
Monday morninjgf. 

Monday morning^, June 16. — Dr. Beecher continu- 
ed his defence as follows : 

My second proposition is this, that the Confession 
of faith, and the Bible, and the voice of the whole 
church from age to age, all teach the moral inability 
of man to obey the Gospel, and his entire and univer- 
sal and absolute dependence upon the influence of the 
Holy Spirit — to begin, continue, and consummate the 
work or conversion. I have not usually employed the 
terms, natural and moral inability, in my preaching; 
because I thought it best to avoid those technical 
terms, which always gather around them many mis- 
apprehensions. I had rather take clean words to 
express my meaning, than words which have been 
made impure by long use and much controversy. But 
in this case, I ccm't avoid the use of technical terms ; 
because it is on the meaning of technical phrases, 
that the controversy turns. It is in respect to these 
terms that the whole alarm which agitates the church 
iias been created. The great thing required to tran- 
quilize the church, and ^et those who have been dis- 
puting to come to a right understanding of each 
other^s meaning^ is to explain our theological tech- 
nics ; to state with clearness, what they mean and 
what they do not mean ; by moral inability, I meao 
the inability of mind, not of matter. We are s|>eek- 
ing of moral government, not of physical ; or free 
agency, not of necessity. When I talk of moral in- 
ability 1 do net deny that ability which consists in free 
agency, and which is indispensable to moral govern- 
ment, nor^do I mean as I have been supposed to meao. 
when 1 say that the will is free from constraint or 
defect, that the faculty of the will has not been shat- 
tered, wounded, disturbed, and put out of order. 1 
do not mean that: and I admit that such a change 
was produced in Adam's constitution bv the fall ; that 
though he continued to act in a voluntary and ac- 
countable manner, he acted wrong, and, left to him- 
self, would ever continue to do so. The shock struck 
his will out of its balance, and it was followed by the 
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same effect on all his posterity. The free agency o( 
fallen raan ail goes one wav. The will is free, but it 
is under a bias ; and so luliy set in the wrong way, 
that nothing but the troth and Spirit of God can 
ever bring it right again. What I say is that some- 
thing has taken place in respect to man, insomuch 
that when life and death are set before him, although 
he has ample power to choose life, he has no wdl 
CO choose It, but wills to refuse it. He Kes under 
that iinpotency of the will which consists in aversion 
from Grod. With full power to return, he refuses to 
return, he wraps his talent in a napkin ; and when 
pressed by the motives of the gospel^ he pleads natur- 
al inabilitv, when it is only the inability of unfluiching 
guilt. The inability of a will fully set against God 
and doty. 

I say m the first place, that this must be the meaning 
of the Confession of Faith: for, according to a rule 
which I laid down at the beginning, an instrument is 
never so to be interpreted, as to make it contradict 
ituelf, without necessity: when it is just as easy to 
harmonise all its parts, by adopting a different inter- 
pretation. Now if I have not proved that the confes- 
sion, as 1 interpret it, is sustained by other collateral 
arguments in addition to thai which I have drawn 
from the Bible, then 1 shall despair of ever success- 
fully ex|)ounding a document in the world. 1 never 
have seen so much light thrown on any one point ot 
tix position before. The confession does speak of an 
inability, other than a natural one; and you are not 
at liberty to make it in one place deny an ability, 
which it has asserted in another. And when it de- 
clares that 1 am unable to do my duty, it cannot mean 
to contradict what it had before asserted, with respect 
to my being able. I may be able in one sense, and 
unable in another. The confession, in fact, interprets 
itself. (And this, 1 suppose, is what Di. Wilson 
means, when he aajB. we must receive the language 
of the Confession witfiout anjr explanation.) 1 agree 
with him, that on many pomts it needs no explanation. 
It guards against its own perversion, and its language 
is such as rshould think it almost impossible to mis- 
understand. 

Let us see what is the lapguage which it holds in 
chap. 6, sec. 4. 

Froni this original corruption, whereby we are utterly in 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and whol 
ly inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions. 

Here is active aversion, not fatal necessity. The 
raan is indisposed, he is disabled by being indisposed. 
But it has been said, that if a man needs help, it must 
be a natural inability under which he lies. This I 
deny. A man who lies under a moral inability needs 
aid as much, if not more ; and the aid he needs is 
such us God alone can bring him. What Christian 
does not pray that Gop would help hini ? But does 
he mean that he has no strength of any sort? Not 
at ail. He is afraid to trust his own heart. He i>ray8 
for moral aid, for moral ability, for strength of pur- 
Pfse. Sorely we are all agreed in this. There can 
be no need that my brother and myself should be at 
odds. We believe alike— for we pray alike. New 
school and old school all confess, when they get be- 
fore God, that their powers are perverted, and with- 
out his help they can do nothing. I have put off my 
coat, how sfiall I put it on ? We also feel the same 
irapotency ; and what we feel, God sees j and that 
which he sees he has testified. O that his children 
would leave off their controversies. O that they 
might see eye to eye. How would Zion arise, if her 
standard -beiEirers could see truth alike; if they all 
spoke the same thing and were perfectly agreed in 
the same judgment. Then would one cfiase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 

Then comes the chapter on free wiu : 

Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation } 
00 as a natural waD, being altpgethsr averse noni that good, 
and dead in sin, is not able, by his owa strength, to conyert 
himself or to prepare himself ihereuntQ^ 



When it says that man has lost all ability of Will, 
it does not mean that he has lost all free agency. It 
does not mean, that he is not able, as a free agent, 
and bouid to do that which is right, but that he has 
lost all will to do it. My soul ! do I not believe this 1 
Did I not feel it when God convinced me of sin? Full 
well did 1 feel it. Did I not fall at the foot stool and 
tell the Lord that I was gone, that 1 was ruined and 
helpless and never should come back to him, unless 
he put forth his hand to deliver me. If lever preached 
any truth to dying men, with all mv heart and with 
all my soul, it is the truth of man's total depravity 
and inabilitv; that his condition is desperate and 
never would he turn and live, unless God should 
look down from heaven and have mercy upon him. 
This is my doctrine ; and it is the doctrine of the 
Confession, which says, we are averse from all good. 
This language suits me ; it suits Dr. Wilson ; why 
then should we keep asunder l There is no catch in 
this, no quibble ; I mean what I say. I fully and hearti- 
ly believe that man is utterly averse to all good; 
that he is dead ; dead in law and dead In sin->under 
the curse of God, and so must ever remain, until 
God quickens him by his spirit and grace. 

But let us S4$e what the Confession says in sect. 4, 
chap. 9. 

When Gk)d converts a sinner, and translates bim into the 
state of grace, he frceth him from his natural bondaee under 
sin, and by his £[race alone enables bini freely to will and do 
that which is spiritally good ; yet so as that, by reason of hia 
remaining corruption, he doth not perfectly nor only will that 
which is good, but doth also will that which is evil. 

" Enable" here does not^ imply that there is any 
natural inability. Grace enables us to will freely. 
The Confession holds no Perfectionism. It is ortho- 
dox ; it says that no mere man is able, without divine 
aid, to keep God's commandments. That is my fVtth. 
( admit, however, that tills was the spo^ at which I 
once stumbled, ythenj as I said, I was unable fully to 
embrace the Confession of faith, i saw a difficulty 
here. 1 believed the confession to mean just as Dr. 
Wilson still believes it to mean ; and in that sense I 
never could receive it. But on reflection, and with 
those collateral lights which I have mentioned, 1 now 
understand it to speak the very truth j and I embrace it 
accordingly, I believe in tlie moral inability which it 
here declares ; and I believe that moral inability will 
continue until the christian reaches his home in hea- 
ven. 

But now let us hear what the Confession says upon 
effectual calling. 1 Quote from cliap. x, sec. 1. 

All those whom God hath predestinated unto lifc^ and those 
only, he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time^ efiect- 
ualfy lo call by his word and Spirit, out of that state of sin 
and death in which they are by nature, to grace and salvation 
by Jesus Christ; enlightening their minds spiritually and 
savingly to understand (he thinss of God ; takmg away their 
heart of stone, and giving unto them an heart of flesh ; renew- 
ing iheir wills, and Dv his almighty power determining them 
to that which is gooa ; and effectually drawing them to Jesus 
Christ ; yet so as they come most freely, being made willing 
by his grace. 

This enlightening I hold to be a divine illumioa- 
lion, and such as the spirit of God alone can give. 
The phrase ** heart of stone," which is employed in 
one of the texts cited as proof; is a metaphor ; and 
so is the heart of fleshy and this I believe is the onl/ 
passage in the whole ^lble where the term ' flesh' is 
employed to signify anything good. A heart of flesh 
manifestly means tenaerness, susceptibility, in other 
words a willing heart Renewing the will,' that is 
turning the will into a new direction. It is God who 
turns it. The sinner lefl lo himself never will turn. 
But in conversion God does not make a free agent. 
He turns a free agent. I am perfectly aware that 
some very good men suppose and assert that the men 
of the new fcxhool (though that, by the bye, is one of 
the most undefineu of alt designations ; the term is 
like fog, it has no substance and no definite limits, 
bat floats about in a sort of palpable obscure) hold to 
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poIf-rc§eneration; and that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit 16 not necessary in turning n sinner from dark 
ness to iiifht. No man ever heard me teach such u 
doctrine. I have taught directly the reverse, and 
have put the doctrine of innn^s absolute dei)endenc( 
into as strong terms as I knew how to employ. Il 
there are any terms stronger, I shall be plad to srei 
hold o( them. All who are in the habit of hearing 
nie, know perfectly that the total depravity of mai* 
and his dependence on the power and help of th* 
spirit o( God has been the ^reatend of all my preach- 
in£c ; and I as well know, that it has been the powei 
of all my preachinsr. I think, and always have thought, 
tliat the display of the divine omnipotence in convert 

» inc^ rebel minds is greater by far than any exhibilior 
of it, which ever has been made in the material world 
And for an obtious reason ; because mind has more 
power of resistance than matter. Some men seen: 
to think that if God does a thing by instrumentality 
no oi>portunity is left for him to show his own greai 
power. I think far otherwise. To me the truth 
seems weak enough in itself to leave ample space foi 
the display of omnipotence. I think that the act o\ 
God in regeneration is the most stupendous manifest- 
ati(»n of onmipotent energy that has ever been maiJe 
bv the Almighty. Nor do I ever expect to see an) 
thing in God's works that will rival the solemr 
majesty of that greatest of all his operations, which, 
silent as the music of the spheres, moves on in its re- 
siHtless strength, making tne hearts of rebel men to 
yield before it. What then is grace 7 It is God's use 
of his own truth. But though truth is the instrument, 
the grace that uses it is none the less grace on that 

' account. And now, 1 think, I can clear^ nnderstano 
how it is that my brother has become jealous of me. 
and has thought me a heretic. Looking at this doc- 
trine in all its important bearings, and in all its glor> 
and beauty, he has said to himself: ** Beecher doei- 
not hold that. He does not <believe a word of it.'* 
But Beecher does hold that, and does believe every 
word of it. He holds it in his head, and hp cherishes 
it in his heart. I believe original sin, just as Dr 
Wilson believes it: and I shall bring Dr. Wilsoi. 
himself to support me. 
And now let us return again to the Synod of Dort. 

All men are conceived in sin, and by nature children of 
wrath, incapabio of a>iy saving good, prone to evil, dead in 
sin and in bondage thereto; and without the regeneratino 
grace of ihe Holy Spirit they are neither able nor willing Ut 
, return to God, to reform the depravity of their nature, nor to 
dispose themselves to reformation. 

* Dead in sins' is a very different thing from being 
dead in constitutional powers. A man cannot sin 
without having a constitutional agency. A man 
must be able to act, before he can act wrong. He 
must be able to choose before he can choose wrong. 

And this is the doctrine which is iiscribed to us as 
self regeneration. We hold that a sinner is reojen- 
eratcd by the spirit of God ; and that the spirit uoc^ 
not act at an uncertainty : and although grace be nol 
irresistible, in any compulsory sensCi yet in the hand 
of God the result is sure. And though the operation 
is moral and not physical, God can limke it as effect- 
ual and as certain as any effect in his government of 
the natural world. We are not pelagians. We do 
not hold the pelagian notion of free will and moral 
suaKion without any special grace. Far from it. 
Wc hold that where God wills to act, all goes for- 
>yard ; nothing holds back. When he commands the 
light to shine out of darkness, then the blind see, and 
when he speaks the word of fwwer, the dead arise. 
Every rebel great or small, under God's effectual 
calling, submits to God and submits freely. If this is 
not the doctrine of the confession of faith, and the 
doctrine of the Bible, then my hope is vain and my 
faith is vain. 

[Presbytery here took a recess till the afternoon. 
When it again met, Dr. Beecher resumed his de- 
fcttce ao4 observed : J 



The next point in the confirmation of myexpoBitioi 
if the doctrine of the Confession, touching the mora 
impotence of man, is to show, that what it allirnie? on 
that subject has been the doctrine af the chureh ol 
(xod in all ages. And I shall now show that tiie 
blathers, while they held free will in opposition to 
tiecessiiy and blind fate, nevertheless taught the I 
moral inability of man, and his dependence on the ' 
Hfoly Spirit, just as I teach it. And the first author- 
ity I shall ^roduce on this point is that of Clement of 
Alexandria. 

Since some men are without faith and others contentious, 
dl do not obtain the perfection of good. Nor is it possible to 
jbuin it without our own" exertion. The whele^ however, 
loes not depend upon our own will ; for instanoe— our luiure 
'lestiny ; for we are saved by grace not indeed without good 
works. But those who arc naturally diapeaed to good most 
ipply some attention to it. Scott's Tomhn. Vol. 2, p. 56. 

Clement next proceeds to take up the other side ; 
but he has ^ot both sides : he hokfs man's naiurai 
iibiiity and his moral inability with equal clearneBs. 

Now let us hear Origen. 

The virtue of a rational creature ia mixed, arising from fota 
)wn free will, and the divine power conspiring with him who 
chooses that which ia good. But there is need of oar ewR 
r'rce will, and of divine co-operation which docs nut depend 
(ipon uur will, not only to become good and virtnous, bui also 
aher wc become so, tnat we may persevere in virtue: since 
even a person who is made perfect will fall away, if be be 
iated by his virtue, and asciioe Uie whole to himself, not re- 
ferring the due glory to Him who contributes by far the 
vreaier share, botn in Hie acquisition of virtue, and in the per- 
feverance in it. p. 82. 

1 quoted him before, and showed that he was strong 
nn the doctrine of free will, as omiosed to late. What 
{ have now quoted may lie considered a» a good com- 
mentary uixiu the text : It is God tluit worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

Next we will hear Gregory Naziunssen. 

When you hear, * Those to whom il ia given,' add, It is giv- 
en to tho:se who are called, and who are so disposed. For 
when you hear, U is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
mnnoth, but of God that sheweih mercy,' I advise you to 
v-iuppose the same thing. For because there are aome so proud 
i)f their virtue, as to attribute every thing to themaelves, and 
nothing to Him who made them, and gave thetu wisdom, and 
■.s the Author of good, thta cxprcsaiua teaches them ihai a 
right will stands in need of assistance (rum God; or rather the 
very desire ol what is ri^ht is sotucibing divine aud the gift of 
ihe mercy of God. For wc have need both of power over 
ourselves and of salvation from God. Therefore, says ho, it 
i» not of him that willeth, that is, not of him only that wilicih, 
nor of him only that rur»n«'tli. but of God that sheweth. Since 
the will itself is from Grod, ne with reason attributes every 
tiling to Grod. However much yoo run, however much yoa 
cM>ntend, you stand in need of him who gives the crown. Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house^ their labor is but lost that build 
t : except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
m vain. I know, says he, that the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong ; nor is the victory to those who 
flglit, nor the harbor to those who sail well ; but it is of Gud 
both to work the victory and to preserve the vessel into p^^rt 

Gregory says that God is the author of faith, that 
he is th^ beginner of good in the soul ; yet he is equal- 
ly explicit on the doctrine of free will as onposed to 
latalistn. He holds that man has need of all that free 
agencv can do, and all that grace performs beside. 

Ana now we see there were good men who knew 
something before we were born ; and here let me 
say that there Is hut one thing which I have advanced 
that 1 want to t^ke back, i am now convinced that 1 
did not give sufficient credit to those who lived before 
the times of Edwards for clearness of discrimination 
on this subject. If what I said in that respect was a 
slander on the church, I here take it back. The 
fathers did speak more clearl;^ on the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral ability than 1 had supposed 
they did, before I had so particularlv examined the 
ground. It ie true, however, that taoagh many of 
them «aw with porBpjeuity tai Aature wi truth of 
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iR distinction, yet the troth on that eubject was not with Pelacriua, if PekiriiM would only hare admitted 
viiiced to that systematic clearness which it has as- iwhat I admit. And what then is there to keep oa 
I rued since their day. .'apart? But wo shall see more ol this, when we 

] will now quote Jerome. come to the doctrine ofori^inal sin. 

Throuf^h oar own will w« do not receive the word of God, Now let us hear Theodoret : 

ul therefore it becomes a reproach to uS) that what was Neither the grace of the Spirit is aafficient for those who 
vcn us for salvation, thn>i«h our own fault, is converted in-j ihave not wiUii^ness ; nor, on the other hand, can wiUangaess^ 
punishmenL p.4S. I jwithoat this graee^ collect the riches of virtue.— p. 2M. 



i/uiuo>» ■>■«;■<.. y-m^ I wiuoai uuM gTsce^ ooueci ine ncnes oi vunue.— p. xsw. 

This father declares that although man is bouiul to Here we see that while the irraceofthe Spirit does 
ork out his own salvation with fear and treniblinff, Inot supersede the necessity of earnest attention and 




€ver eOect the work, which it alone is able lo per- Iwhile a man wilfully indul^s in sloth and sleep, and 
tonn. Is a man to sit down, lUce a lump of lead, iii ipots forth no effort for his own deliverance. 
the hands of God. Is he to be moved and lifted as aj { I will now invite the attention of Presbytery to the 
block of stone. No : he must strive, and yet, if he, .Harmony of Confessions. The doctrines of the early 
strives ever so much, he will accomplish nothing jreformers in Europe were misunderstood by the Cath- 
savingly unless God draws him. By the enerey ol lolics. against whom they contended, who maintained 
our free will wc refuse to receive the word of God, that they were all a setof schismatics; that they were 
awl so the very opportunity that was put in our hand. Iperpetually jtnglinfi among each other, so that no two 
justly becomes our punishment. Let us hear Jerome ;ol them could a^^ree ; and on this alleged fact, they 
ii^aiu : strengthened the great argument of Uieir church as 

This we say, not that God ia isnorant that a nation or !to the necessity of Having some head on earth to the 
kincdom will do this, or that; but that he leavea man to his | visible church, whose decisions might settle contro- 
own will, that he may receive cither rewards or puniahmenta, I versies and give uniformity to the faith. To meet 
according to hia own will and his own merit. Nor does ii' this argument and repel it, the reformers got up this 
toHow that the while of what will happen will bo of man, jbook, which is entitled the Harmony of the Conies- 
but of his grace, who has given all things, hot the freedom, ^jons : the design of which was to show, by collaUng 
ui ilie Will IS so to be reserved, that the grace of the Givur j^ije confessions of different evangelical cliurches, that 

that built it. Except the Lord koTthe city, the watchman' 'S»^„"i *5 »^^n<»«nental pomts ol 1 
wakcth hut in vain. It ia not of him that willeth, nor of] ^-J ngreea. 
hiiu that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. — p. H6. , 
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Thouglv man is a free agent, yet regeneration is; 
not the elfect of his agreiicjr, but of Grod'iB free grace :| 
at; the preservation pP a city is not the result of the 
wkichmarf s care, ba;t of Gid's own unsleeping pro- 
vidence. ffiAenB ^he Lord keep the city, the watch- 
muawaketJi but in vain. . 

^Asrafiiy. .^ \ :.. 

But because no. one i^ saved without his own will, (for we 
have free' will,) nnie wills us to will that which is gooll thai 
whon*^e jiave wifted it he himself also may will to fulfill his! 
own counsel in uy.«- p. 163. 

And now let i)8 listen again to Augustine: 

If lie (Pelagiu8>. will agree that the will itself, and the ac- 
tion, are assisted by God. and ae assisted that we cannot will, 
or do any. thing wcU wiinoul that assiatance, no controveisy! 
will be leift between us, as far as 1 can Judge, concerning ihcj 
aai<isi ance of the grace of God.— p. Zll. \ 

I referred to this father, as being tlie strongest and 
most explicit ol all the lathers on the doctrine of 
man's natural ability. He everywhere holds that, 
as a free agent, man is able to answer the require- 
ments of Guil ; that Go<l has given him a capacity 
wliir.h sin han not taken away. But then he talks of 
in?il)ility ; yet not such an inability as is in opposition! 
and contradiction to the one he had before asserted; 
but that which is moral only. Would men have ui? 
to believe that Augustine was a Pelagian, when it 
was he who stood in the breach against that flood ol 
error, which Pelagivis sought to bring in, and, but 
for htm, would have brought in upon the whole 
church, denyitig the fall aiicrall its effects in biasing 
the human wiUI It will not be pretended that the 
writings of Augustine smell of heresy. When he is 
proved to be a Pelagian, then I will admit myself to 
be one: but never till then. Augustine taught that 
there was such an inipotcncy in the human will, as 
that man 'cannot' convert himself, or prepare him- 
Ri^lf for conversion; because there is such a bias on 
liis will, derived from Adam's sin, as must forever 
prevent it. Does Dr. Wilson agree to this ? I know 
he does. Dr. Wilson believes free will. I believe 
freewill. Dr. Wilson believes in man's moral ina- 
bility. And so do L And now will Dr. Wilson shake 

bands wiib me. Aocustiae would have sbakeohanda 

7 



From this book, I am about to show what the Pro- 
testant churches, just come out of the 6ery furnace 
of Papal persecution, held on the subject of the moral 
ina/nlity of man, I have already shown what was 
the opinion of the fathers. I shall now show that of 
the reformers. And I begin with the Confession of 
Helvetia : 

And we take ain to be that natural cormplbn of man, deri- 
ved or spread from those onr first parents unto us all, through 
which we being drowned in tvil eoncupisctncesj and cUan 
turned away from God, but prone to aU tvityfuU qf ail wick- 
ednese, distrust, contempt, and hatred of GkM, can do no good 
of Quraclves, no not so much as think of any. p. 58. 

Here we see that man's inability does not consist in 
any want of understanding or conscience, or any 
other tit tribute or power of a perfect free agent ; but 
that it is the effect ol that wnich is moral ; that it 
arises from the evil concupiscence of a corrupt nature, 
the wilful unbelief of a wicked heart. Men cannot 
do what is good. Whv 7 Because they have a mo- 
ral inability to do it. Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean? Again: 

We are to consider, what man was after his fall. Hia un- 
deratandin^ indeed was not taken from him, neither was ha 
deprived ofwill, and altogether changed into a Atone or stock. 
Nevertheless, theae things are ao altered in man, that they 
are noi able to do that now, which thev could not do before 
hia fall. For hia underatanding is darkened, and hia win, 
wliich before waayre^ ia now become a servile will; for it 
serveih sin, not rUUingf but wiUing : for it is called a wilt, 
and not a nilling. Therefore, aa touching evil or sin, man 
does evil, not compelled either by Ood or tke Devil, but iff hie 
own accord ; and in this respect he hath a most free will. — 

60. 

The fall is here said not to have deprived man of 
free agency : not to have turned him into a stock or a 
stone j but that his free agency is not able to do for 
him now that which it codld not do for him before the 
fall. His powers as a free agent did not keep him 
from falling . much less can tney recover him being 
fallen. Again let us listen to the same confession : 

Now it is evident, that the mind or underatanding is ths 
guide of the will : ana aeeing the guide is blind, it is eaay te be 
seen how far the will can reash. Therefore m«a not as yet 
regenerate hath na/reei0tj< to good, no •(r<ii|t^ to poifmn 
(hat which is good. p. 61. 
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theregfenerate, in the choice and working of that which 

is Kood, do not only work paasivelyi bat actively. For they 
are moved of God, that themselvoa may do that which they 
do. And AuffuatifM doth truly alledge that saving, that Ood 
is aaid to be our helper. F\jr no mAn can be hdpedf but he, 
that doth Mnuiekat, '^be Manichees did bereave man of all 



action, and made him like a stone and a block, p. 62. 

Here we find that no man is helped of ^race until 
he does something to help himsell*. A piece of lead 
cannot be helped to rise. It may be lifted. But it 
cannot be helped. And for the simple reason, that it 
has no a^ncy of its own to be helped. 

Now let as turn to the confession of the Waldenses 
— (a good name.) 

Wherefore the spring and principal author of all evil is that 
cruel and deteeUble dcvU, tbe tempter, liar, and manslayer : 
and next the free will of man, which notwithstanding beinff 
converted to evil, through lust and nauehty desires and 
by perverse concnpisconce, chooselh that which is evil. p. 66. 

Here we find moral inability again as the conse 
qnence of the fall ; and the efficiency of temptation m 
leading fallen men into evil: which efficiency doe^ 
and must continue until God by his Spirit conies to 
the help df the sinner justly condemned, because he 
is in possession of a natural ability which he will nol 
exert in obeying God. 

I refer next to the French Confession : 

Also, although he be endued with will, whereby ho is mo- 
ved to this or that, yet insomuch as that is altogeiher capti- 
vated under sin, it nath no liberty at all to deHirc good, mil 
such as it hath received by grace and of the eift of Gfod. Wej 
believe that all the offspring of Adam is infected with this 
contagion, which we call original Hu^ thai is, a stain spread- 
ing itself by propagation, and not by imitation only, as the 
Pelagians thought, all whose errors we do detesL Neither 
do we think it necessary to search, how this sin may be de- 
rived from one unto another. For it is sufficient that those 
things which Gk)d gave unto Adam, wore not given to him 
alone, but also to all his posterity : and therefore we in his 
person being deprived of ail those good gifts, are fallen into 
all this misery and curse, pp. 63, o9. 

Let it be remembered that the question in dispute 
was not whether the will of man is free as opposed 
to a fatal necessity ; which alt the fathers and the 
reformers insist upon ; but whether it was free from 
any bias by the fall. And what saith this Confession 
of Belgia : 

Therefore whatever things are taught^ as touching nian's 
free will, we do worthily rcicct them, seeing that man is the 
servant of sin, neither can he do any thing qfhimseffj but as 
it is given him from heaven : For who is so bold as to brag 
that fie is able to perform whatever he hsteth, when as Christ 
himself saith, No man can come unto me. except my f\ither^ 
vhich hath sent me, do draw him 7 Who dare boast of his 
will, which heareth, that All the afibctions of the flesh aru 
enemies against God 1 Who will vaunt of his understanding, 
which knoweth, that The natural man cannot perceive the 
things of the Spirit of God 7 To conclude, who is he that 
dare bring forth any one cogitation of his own, which under- 
standeth this, that we are not Able of ourselves to think any 
thing, but That we are sufficient, it is altogether of Qod't 
Therefore that saying of the Apostle must needs remain firm 
and steadfast, It is God which workoth in us both to will, 
aud to do, even of his good pleasure. For no man's mind, 
no man's will, is able to rest in the will of God, wherein 
Christ himself nath wrought nothing before. The which also 
he doth teach us, sayiug, Without me ye can do notliing. 
p. 70. 

The Augsburg Confesfiion gives concurrent testi- 
mony : 

And this corruption of man's nature comprehondeth both 
the defect of original justice, in tegrity^ or obedience, and also 
concupiscence. This defect is nornble blindness, and diso- 
bedience, that is to wit. to want that light and knowl^ge of 
God, which should have been in our nature being penect, 
and to want that uprightness, that is. that perpetual obedi- 
ence, that true, pure, and chief love or God, and those other 
gifts of perfect nature. Wherefore those defects and this 
concupiscence are things damnable, and of their own nature 
worthy of death. And lliis orifiual blot is sin indeed, con- 
demnijigj aud bringing etcrnaT d«ath, even now alaoj upon 



them, which are not born again by baptism and the Holy 
Ghost, p. 71. 

And what says Augustine 7 

We confess that there is in all men a free will, which hath 
indeed the judgment of reason, not that it is therebjr apt with- 
out God other to begin, or to perform any thing, in matters 
pertaining to Gk>d, but only in works belongmg to this present 
life, whether they be good, or evil. p. 72. 

I shall close with Augustine and Ambrose : 

Augustine saith. The Lord, that he might answer Pelagins 
to come, doth not say, without me ye can hardly do any 
thing, but he saith, without me ye can do liothing. And 
that he might also answer these men that were to come, in 
the very same sentence of the Gospel, he doth not say. with- 
out me yc can not perfit^ but without me ye cannot do any 
thins. For if he had said, ye cannot peiiit, then the^e men 
might say, we have need of^the help of Grod, not to begin to 
do good, for we have that of ourselves, but to perfit it. And 
a little after. The preparation of the heart is in man, bat the 
answer of the tongue is of the Lord. Men not well under- 
standing this, are deceived, thinking that it appertainecfa to 
man to prepare the heart, that is, to begin any good thing 
without the help of the grace of God. But far be it from tbe 
children of promise so to understand iL as when they heard 
the Lord saying, without me yo can no nothing, they should 
as it were reprove him, and say. Behold, without thee we are 
able to prepare our hearts, or when they heor Paul the Apos- 
tle saying. Not that we are fit to think any thine, as of our- 
selves, thcv should also reprove him and say, Behold, we arc 
(it of ourselves, to prepare our hearts^ aud so consequently to 
think some good thing. And again. Let no man deceive 
himself: it is of his own, that he is Satan, it is of God, that 
lie is happy. For what is that, of his own, but of his sin 7 
take away sin, which is thv own. and righteousness, saith bcs 
is of mo. For what hast tnou, tfiat thou hast not received 1 
Ambrose saith. Although it be in man. to will that which is 
evil, yet he hath not power, to will that which is good, ex- 
cept it be given him. Bernard saith. If human nature, when 
it was perfect, could not stand, how much less is it able of 
itself to rise up again, being now corrupt 1 p. 77 

I have now finished this head, namely, the natural 
ability of man, as the only just foundation for the mo- 
ral government of God^ and liave endeavored to 
show, that the doctrine is taught in our Confession, 
and in the word of God ; that it was held by the 
lathers, and no less niron^ly by the reformers ; and 
that man's moral inability is taufi^ht with equal clear 
uess and by the same authorities. All these witness- 
es of the truth hold to the freedom of the will as op- 
posed to coercion or necessity, but deny its ri^ht in- 
clination ; and thus, while they justify God's require- 
ments, they throw the sinner at the feet of sovereign 
i^race. There be lies dead, hopelessljr dead, not in 
body, not in natural power ; but dead in sins, dead 
morally, dead in hatred to God, dead in vinheliel, 
dead in wilful and obstinate disobedience. And this 
distinction, once rightly apprehended and firmly fixed 
in the mind, is equal to twenty hundred candles light- 
ed up and carried through the whole Bible. 

Ader recess Dr. Beecher resumed : 

What I have already said, together with the quo- 
tations which I have Riven, from the father's of the 
Reformation and from the Harmony of ConfeEssions, 
comprises iQy understandings of the doctrine of man> 
vwral iruibuity. And when I have given my opinion 
as to the effects of the fall on mankind, you will have 
my entire view on the subject o{* original sin. And, 
if there be any place in the entire system of theoIog:y 
where confusion has been worse confounded, it is 
where men have undertaken to speak of what is the 
state of^ the human mind before it arrives at the point 
of responsible thought and volition. Nor is this won- 
derful^ because here we enter into adai k cavern where 
we have no candle to light us, no guide to lead us, and 
no witness to declare to us what is there. For this rea- 
son, whenever I have attempted to speak on the subject 
at all, I have always kept close to the Bible, and have 
never attempted to theorize. I hold all theorizing on 
t^iis subject to be vain, because the entire philosophy 
of the imaat mind prior to the period of ov^rt action 
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Tvhich has been brought against me oq the sabiect of 
origiiml sin I do not exactly know. But from the evi- 
dence which has been relied on, it would seem that I 
am charged with holding the Pelagian doctrine that 
the posterity of Adam are not affiocted by his fall, and 
are born without any bias to evil ; and that iniants 
when born, aire as pure as the angels before God's 
throne. If this is the charge, I observe that the prool 
is irrelevant. Dr. Wilson refers, in support of his 
charge, to my sermon on the native character of man. 
In respect to which sermon, 1 utterly deny that it 
teaches any such doctrine. As to the true intent and 
meaning of that discourse, it will be better under- 
stood, when I have related to the presbytery a history 
o( the circumstances in which it was written. There 
was in my coBjg'regntion at the time, an individual of 
high standing m society who possessed much sagacity 
and acute discrimination and creat power of argu- 
ment, who became exceedingly restive under m> 
preaching of the doctrine of Total Depravity, espec- 
ially when I undertook to reject ana cast away, as 
moral excellencies, all those good qualities and kmdly 
sympathies which are found in unregenerate men ; 
such as parental and conjugal affection, love and 
friendship, pity for the poor and distressed :— and so 
uneasy dm he at length become that he oe^an to 
write on these subjects and to broach his opinions in 
conversation, among young men of high cultivation ; 
endeavoring to form a party and make head against 
me, so as to resist the impression of my labors m the 
cause of truth. Perceivmg this, I found it was time 
for roe to move, unless I would permit the truth to be 
umlermined. With an especial view to meet and to 
refute the notions which this individual was endeav- 
oring to propogate, I constructed the sermon which 
is now urged as a witness against me on the subject 
of original sin. I began with the assumption that un- 
converted men have no true religion. This I assum- 
ed, because this was a point which he conceded ; and 
having, as 1 believed, invincibly established it. T then 
proceeded to draw from these premises inferences 
which cut up his system root and branch ; showing 
that there was in us by nature no good thing, and 
that our will tended to evil and only evil, and that 
continually. Under Qod's blessing this settled the 
matter ; and then, at the request of many, I consent- 
ed that my sermon should go to the press. The whole 
discourse has respect to adult man and to adult man 
only. Every inference it contains, and every pro|X)- 
sition it lays down, were intended to apply to men in 
their adult state of free agency. What 1 say on this 
subject is contained in the first inference, and in such 
language as the following : 

"Neither a holy nor a depraved nature are possible, without 
uoderstanding, conscience and choice." "Ability to obey is in- 
dispensable to moral obligation. A depraved nature can no 
more exist without voluntary agency and accountability than 
a material nature can exist without aolidiiy and extension. 
Whatever effect, therefore, the fall of man nf#y have had on 
his race, it has not had the effect to render it impossible for 
man to love God religiousljr ; and whatever may be the early 
conaiiifltion of man, there is nothing in it and nothing with- 
held from it which renders disobedience [actaal] unavoidable, 
and obedience factual! impossible." 

What the precise effect of Adam's sin was I do not 
say ; and how can I be convicted for delivering false 
doctrines on a topic which I expressly refused to dis- 
cuss, or so much blb to touch? I protest against this 
sermoD being received as testimony, because it is 
wholly irrelevant. But further, if any thing had been 
said in the sermon in respect to original sin, which in 
its language would not bear the test of rigid scrutiny, 
when it is remembered that my eye was fixed, and 
all my faculties put in requisition to refote a danger- 
ous error without reference to Original »in, no can- 
did Court of Christ would hold me guilty ^ as if I had 
expressly undertaken to discuss the doctrme and had 



the remotest reference to them ; and surely it is not 
to be brought uj) at this day, to convict me of holding 
this or that opinion, on a subject which I was not then 
discussing, but which I have since discussed, and with 
respect to which my opinions are avowed and known. 
The presbytery certainly has aright to get the clear- 
est light they can obtain ; but they are to judge by 
the testimony, and this testimony is, I insist, irrele-^ 
vant. It is no evidence what my opinions are, when 
I have spoken directly and |>rofe88ealy . as I have since 
done, on the doctrine of Original Sin ? Proof of this 
latter declaration of opinion is abundant, but that has 
not been adduced by Dr. WiisoUi and is now out of 
court. And the very passage, and the on\yr passage 
in the whole sermon, which can, by possibility, be 
twisted into evidence against me, so far from denying 
Original Sin, does by implicalion assume it. It ad- 
mits that there was a connection between Adam and 
his posterity : owing to which they became eflected 
by his sin, (which position the Pelagians deny y) and it 
merely denies with our Confession, that there is any 
thing in that connection which renders sin a mat* 
ter of fatality. The statement of what I hold in 
respect to the doctrine of Original Sin. may be found 
in my correspondence with Dr. Wood, from which 
give me leave to read an extract : 

"In consequence of the sin of Adam, all his posterity, from 
the commencement of their moral existence, are destitute of 
holiness and prone to evil ; so that the atoning death of 
Christ, and the special, renovating influence of the Spirit are 
indispensable to the salvation of any human being." 

The questions put by myself to George Beecher, 
with his answers, in Dr. Wilson's presence, were en- 
tirely satislactory to me. And what views do they 
contain? The presbylerv cannot have forgotten 
them, but let me refresh the memory of the Court : 
[This examination is mislaid or lost. — Eds, Obs.] 

And here I might stop, for I am under no obliga- 
tion to volunteer statements of my opinions, in re- 
spect to the subjects on which I am to be tried. My 
errors are to be shown by evidence ; and I say that, 
in this case, the evidence has utterly failed ; and 1 
might, therefore, repel the charge of Heresy, as not 
established. But I nave no secrets on this subject, 
or as to any of the religious opinions which I fiold. 
At my time of life, and especially under the circum- 
stances in which I am placed, both as pastor of a 
flock, and as an instructor of the rising ministry of 
the Church, I have no ri^ht to any secret opinions. 
1 scorn concealment, and therefore twill declare with 
all openness, the things which I do believe. The 
presbytery shall not suspect me of being a heretic. If 
[ am a heretic, they shall know it. You shall have 
in respect to my views of original sin, the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

1. As to the federal or representative character of 
Adam, and the covenant with him and his posterity. 
L have through my whole public life, beheved and 
taught that the constitution and character of his en- 
tire posterity, as perverted or unper verted, depended 
on his obedience or defection | and that he was in this 
respect, and by God's appointment, constitutionally 
the covenant head and representative of his race. 
And that, in this view, all mankind descending from 
him, b]^ ordinary generation^ sinned tn Aim, and fell 
with him in his nrst transgression ; that is, their 
character and destiny were decided by his deed. 

For a more ample expression of my views, I sub- 
mit the remarks of Dr. Bishop, President of the Mi- 
ami University on the subject of Sodai lAabilities^ 
the best name that ever was devised ibr the idea. A 
name which, I hope, we shall all remember and fix in 
our minds, as it is calculated to avoid mueh error 
which has arisen from the use of other phraseology. 
In respect to the book from which I am about to 
quote, I heartily thank that great and good man, for 
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having condeiuied so much troth into so small a com 
pass ; and I do believe that the simple sobstitation of 
this technic, 'social liability' would carry us all out of 
the swamp together. For we in fact think^ and ought 
to speak, the same thing. Afier itlnstrating the so- 
cial liabilities of men. for the conduct of others in the 
family, in commercial relations and as parts of a na- 
tion, and as social and moral being aflected by the 
nameless influences of the christian example and 
deeds of their fellow men, he proceeds to say : 

1. That every man is, by his very nature^ intimately con- 
nected, in a great ▼arieiy of ways, with thousands of his fel- 
low men, whom he has never seen ; and that the conduct and 
the character of a single individual may have an extensive, 
and a lasting influence upon millionB of his follow men, who 
are far removed from him, both as to time and place. 

2. That these liabilities may be classed under two general 
beads, viz :— Natural . and Poniive. The son inhenta a dis- 
eased or s healthy body, and, in many cases, alao an intellec- 
tual or moral character ; and generation after generation aus- 
tains the chsracter of their ancestors, by what may be called 
a natural influence. Like produces and continues like. But, 
in commercial and political transactions, lasting and import- 
ant liabilities are created and continued by positive arrange- 
ments. 

8. That, in all cases of social liabilities, individual and rep- 
ressnutive respsnsibiUty srs always kept distinct Nor is it. 
in the most of cases, a very difficult thing to have a clear ana 
distinet conception of theee two distinct remnsibtlities. 

Every citizen of these United States, wno thinks at all, 
BUiat feel that himaelf and his children, and his chikiren's 
children are deeply interested in the conduct and character of 
the President of tne U. S., for the time being. An able and 
virtuous PreaidcnL with an able and wise ana faithful cabinet. 
must be a great blessing to the millions, both the born and 
unborn, on both sides of the Atlantic. And, on the other 
hand, a weak and a wicked President, and cabinet, must be 
the occasion of inconceivable inconveniences, and real priva- 
tions, and sufferings to countless millions, both of the pre- 
sent, and of BucoMding generations. But yet no man ever 
thoosht of attributine to himaelf, or to his childreUi the fter- 
aonaJ wisdom, or int^octual ability, or inflexible integrity, 
whidi has marked the character or any distinguished execu- 
tive officer ; nor. on the other hand, has he ever thought of 
being charged individually, or of having his children charged 
individually, with the weakness, or wickedness of a bad exec- 
utive officer. He, and his chikiren, and his neighbors, and 
their children feel and acknowledge, that they are personally 
and deeply involved in the consequences of the official acts 
of these men, whether these consequences are of a beneficial 
or a hurtful tendency ; but, at the same time, individual and 
personal merit and demeriL and individual and personal re- 
aponaibility, are clearly understood, and never, for a moment, 
mm-ged in aocUU and repreaentaiive tramuieiion. 

From a view of the above facts it followS| 

4. That the terms, guiUy and iniwcenl^ must, with every 
thinking msn, be used in a difertni aenae, when they are ap- 
plied to responsibilities incurred by the conduct qf another^ 
from that in tohieh they are used toncn theif art applied to per- 
•onoZ condwA, In the former application, guilty can only 
mean liability to suffer punishment ; and innocent to be not 
liable. But in the latter application, they mean, having vio- 
lated, or having not violated, some moral or positive com- 
mandment. In the one case, the terms apply to a personal 
act, and to personal character, but in the other they only 
murk the nature and the ooneeqamete t^a certain aet^ or acte^ 
a» Aeee eonMequencee are felt hy another pereon, 

6. In every case of Social Liability, unity is recognized. 
The individuals concerned may be millions^ or only two, and 
they may be in every other respect and bearing, distinct and 
separate; but in the particular case in which hability applies, 
they are in law, only one moral pereon. 

The father and son, the ancestor, and the descendant, have 
only one common nature, or one common righL In commer- 
dal transactions, the company is one, though composed of 
many individuals; and the nation acting by the constituted 
authorities, with all her other varieties, and diflerenoes, while 
a nation, continues one and indivisible. 

And here let me say. that this principle is recog^niz 
ed in the relation ol Adam, to his posterity;, and oi 
theirs to him, so that the enecls in penal evil, while 
tlMgy blasted him, blasted them also. 

There is in my apprehension something of this con. 



stitutional social liabilitjr pervading the whole moral 
universe, and inseparable from the nature of mind and 
moral government, and the effects oftemptatipn, char- 
.icter and example. It is probable that rational be- 
ings constilulea as i\\ey are, cannot be brouglit to- 
gether, so that the action of one shall not m vome 
degree affect the others. Whether it was a positive 
appointment merely, or whether it was an inevitable 
eilect flowing from the nature of things, or which is 
more probable the united result of both ; such was the 
constitution established by Qod, between Adam and 
his seed ; so that if Adam should stand all his rhildren 
would retain their integrity ; but if he should fall they 
would fall with him. And we may well apply to the 
fall of our first parents the afi'ecting language of Mark 
Anthony over Cesar's body : 

*'Oh what a fall was there my countrymen, 
Then yon and I, and all of us felt down.** 

The constitution was equally certain both ways ; 
and in this respect it was iust and equal. If then it 
be asked, whether I hold that Adam was the federal 
head of his |)08terity 7 I answer, certainly he wau ; 
because that which he did, decided what was to be 
the character and conduct of all his posterity. Iftlic 
inquiry is made, whether I admit the imputation of 
Adam^s sin? If imputation be understood to mean, 
thai Adam's posterity were present in him. and Uiuh 
sinned in him, I answer, No; and Dr. Wilson ans- 
wers, No. And here we are agreed : and I imagine 
it would be hard to get a vote in favor of that doc- 
trine in any town meeting you could gather. For if 
mankind were present in Adam, ana in that »p.n&e 
sinned with him. who does not see that their sin was 
acttial not original? pertonaly and not deriveil, or 
transmitted, or propagated ? I know that a doctrine 
like this was taught by no less a man that Edwards 
himself; and he goes into one o( the most curious 
discussions that ever was tliought ol, to bhow thai 
personal identitv is consistent with the actual exist- 
ence and actual sinning of all Adam's postiTity in 
him; and insisting that each of all mjinkind was per- 
sonally present in Adam, when the covenant was 
made, and when it was broken, tnainlained that there 
is no distinction between original and actual sin. But 
the day ot such a theory is gone by ; it will trouble 
the Church no more. 

Again, if by original sin be meant, that Adam's 
personal qualiiies were transferred, put over, and 
atuck on to his posterity, (a theory which like the oth- 
er had once its day) 1 reply that Ido not and cannot 
believe any such thing ; neither does Dr. Wilson be- 
lieve it, and here let me say that all tlie alarm and 
all the odium which has been excited in relation to 
the divines of New England, have arisen from two 
things : their opposition to the notion of our personal 
identity with Adam ; and their denial of the transler 
of his moral qualities to his posterity, ^ut neither ol 
these things is involved in the charges preferred 
against me by my brother, Dr. Wilson. 

What then is the true doctrine of Original Sin ? It 
is the obnoxiousness of Adam's posterity tp the penal 
consequences of his transgression; to all that came 
in that stream ol evils which his offenc<) let in upon 
the world. Tlie same change of constitution, of na- 
ture, or, (as Dr. Wilson has it) of character, which 
was wrought in him by his transgression, appears in 
them through all their generations. This liability, 
(his exposedness to punisnment, is, in theOoidession, 
called **QuiU;*' but that word, as then used, convey- 
ed theologicailly, a diflerent meaning from what is 
now UBuallv attached to the term. By Guilt, we now 
understand the desert of punishment for personal 
sin; but this is not the sense of the word in the Con- 
fession of Faith ; there it means liability to penal evil 
in consequence of Adam's sin. This was another of 
the spots where I stumbled once, at the language of 
the Confession. I could not consent to the punish- 
ment in my person of the guilt of Adam's sin as being 
personally my own. To Chat I do not now consent. 
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That I now believe the Confession of Faith not to 
teach ; but I cordially receive it as teaching that Ad- 
am was our representative, and that on his breaking 
God*6 righteous covenant with him as such, the curse, 
which fell like a thunder clap and struck the otfemler, 
struck with him all his posterity, struck all the ani- 
mal world, siruck the ^ound on which he stood, and 
the whole world in which he dwelt. 
"Eartb fdt the wound." 

This social liability is illustrated in the fall of An- 
gels. The influence of one master sj^iritdrew away 
(as it would seem from some passages in Scripture) 
one third part of the heavenly host. Let sedition and 
revolt take place in a nation; who ^ets it up 7 does 
the entire mass of the nation all rise spontaneously and 
simultaneously by one common impulse? No. Some 
leadiuj^ mind first fires the train ; and thoii«^h one hall 
the population may ultimately perish under the re- 
action of the Government, their death is to be traced 
up to one master spirit as the mover and promoter oi 
the whole commotmn. Let us never forget the max- 
im, it is worthy to be written in letters of ^old, "indi- 
viaual and representative responsibility are always 
to be kept distinct." I adopt this lan^affe of Dr. 
Bishop and lay it in, as an exposition of my own 
views, with respect to the character of Adam, to 
l^uilt as imputed, and to punishment as the conse- 
quence of our social relations. I have always adopted 
the Itinffua^e of Edwards, as correctly stating the 
truth on this subject. 

'*Ifi conaequeaco of Adam's sin, all mankind do con 
stantly, in ail ages, without fail in any one instance, run into 
the moral evil, which is, in effect, their own utter and eternal 
perdition, and a total privation of Qod's favor and suiTering 
of his vengeance and vmith," 

So that the real doctrine is not that Adam^s poster- 
ity were one in personal identity, or personally guilty, 
by a transfer of sinful moral qualities or actions ; but 
simply that a part ol^ the curse of the law fell on the 
posterity of Adam, as really as on himself; and the 
punidliinent was, tne loss of ori^^inal ri.^hteousness 
which would have been their inheritance had Adam 
obeyed ; and that change of the constitution of human 
nature, from which results the certaiilty of entire actu- 
al sin. Now what the particular change was, which 
furnisihed the ground of this absolute certainty, that all 
mankind would run into sin, Tdo not profess to under- 
stand. Paul, in the fifth chapter of Romans, states 
the tacts of the case, in the imputation of a nature 
spoiled and under such an effectual bias that as soon 
as the mind acts, it acts wrong. This is all that I 
can say touching original sin. All is confusion and 
darkness beyond this. I have no li«^ht and pretend to 
no knowledge. And surely there is no heresy in ig- 
norance. I always believed in original sin, and thai 
Adam was the federal.head of his posterity : although 
I have not used that particular phrase, I believe as 
much in .the truth it is intended to convey, as any 
man in the church. I believe that God made a cove- 
nant with Adam ; that its effects reached all his pos- 
terity, and produced in them such a change, that the 
human mind which before willed right thence forward 
was sure to will wrong ; that, in consequence of the 
change which took place iii Adam himself, tlie happy 
hias, which, had Adam stood, would have been the 
blessed inheritance of all his children, was utterly 
lost, so that they now inherit a corrupt nature. I 
have always called it so. 1 have expressly denomi 
nated it a depraved nature, I believe they inherit 
this not as actual personal sinners, that it comes upon 
them, not as a punishment of their personal sin. but 
as a political evil would come upon the people or the 
United States from the evil conduct of their Chiel 
Magistrate. In a word, that we share the character 
of our proi^enitor, and all the deplorable effects of his 
transsrdssion. 

And I shall now show that this is the view enter- 
tained by the professors of the Princeton Seminary. 
Let jne read a passage from the Biblical Repertory 
for July 1830, p. 436: 



"What we fieny" therelbre is, first, that this doctrine in- 
volves any mysterious ank>n with Adam, any confusion of 
aur kientiiy with his. so that his act was personally aiiJ 
properly our act ; and seoomily, that the moral turpitude of 
thai sin was transferred from nim to us; we deny the possi- 
bility of any such transfier. These are the two ideas which 
I he SiMctator and others consider as necessarily involved in 
the doctrine of imputation, and for n^ecting which, they repre- 
sent us as having abandoned the old doctrine on the subject. 

The words guiU and puniakmeni are those particu 

lariy referred to. The former we had defined to be liability 
or ex|)oaeduea8 to punishment. We did not mean to say that 
die word never included the idea of moral turpitude or crimi- 
nality. We were speaking of its theological usage. It is very 
possible that a word may nave one sense in common life, and 
another, somewhat modified^ in particular sciencea. p. 440. 

'— Punisiiment, according to our views, is an evil in- 
flicted on ai>erAon. in the execution of a judicial sentence, on 
account of sin. That the word is used in this sense, for evils 
thus inflicted on one person for the oflenoe of another cannot, 
be denied. It would be easy to fill a volume with examples of 
this usaifc. p. 441. 

These are the two mistaken viewq which the cler- 
gy oi New-England have always battled with ; and f 
do not believe that, on these points, Uiere is any sub- 
stantial ditierence between the tenets of the New- 
Bn^land divines and those of the whole Presbyterian 
church. You may read D wight and Bellamy and 
West, and all her other standard writers, and yon 
will find that they impugn the two points which Dr. 
Wilson also imi>ugnfi ; and that they iiold all tJie rest. 

I will next quote Dr. Wilson himself: 

Let us guard here a^inst some mistakes. Tho doctrine of 
a ttnk>n of representauon does not involve in it the idea of 
^rsonal identity. It does not mean that Adam and his pos- 
terity are the same identical persona. It does not mean that 
his act was personally and properly their act. Nor does it 
mean that the moral turpitude of Adam's sin was transferred 
to his descendants. The transfer of moral character makes 
no part of the doctnne of ii\iputation. 

This is all right— very orthodox— and it expresses 
my views exactly. Now let my brother differ from 
me if he can. I throw these errors overboard ; and 
so does he. And the Repertory says, whoever holds 
that we are punished for Adam's sin, holds the doc- 
trine of im))Utation. Well, 1 hold it ; so 1 hold the 
loctrine of imputation : that is my doctrine. 

The Repertory savs also, guilt is removed by 
pardon ; not personal demerit, but exposure to pun- 
ishment. ' Guilt' as u««e(l now means desert of pun- 
ishment for personal crime ; and here lies all the dij- 
ference between us. One part>r takes guilt in the one 
sense and the other takes it in the other, and llien 
they commence a violent contest, like the hght about 
the color of a shield, which was white on the one side 
and black on the other. 

The Repertory next comes to the word punish- 
ment — and this like the word guilt has its technical 
and theological as well as its popular nse. And just 
the same disputes arise here as did with respect to 
guilt. It is asked how can a man be justly punished 
for the act of another which happened before he was 
born 1 and * punished' being understood to mean 
penal evil for personal demerit, the question is un- 
answerable: but take the word in its tlieologicul 
sense, as meaning evil which comes upon one man in 
consequence of tlie act of another witli whom he 
stands connected in social liability, aixl the difltculty 
is over. In this latter sense we are punished : in a 
sense no harder to be understood than how the child- 
renjof Achan, and of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
were punished for the transgressions of their parents, 
and went down with them into the opening earth or 
were consumed with them in the same fire. That 
happy and luminous phrase social uability keeps us 
out of the (og. 

I Let me now refer the Presbytery to a judicial de- 
cision oi tlie General Assembly in the case of Mr. 
Balch. 

The transferring of personal sin or righteousness has never 
bsea held by CalvioitUc divine^ nor by any iieraon in our 
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church n far •« is known to na. But, with regard to hia (Mr. 
B.'8) doctiine of originmi ain, it is to be obaenred, that he ia 
enoneoita in rapreaentiAc personal corruption aa not derived 
from Adam s making Adam's sin to be impoted to his pos- 
terity in ooniaequence of a eonupt nature already potaeMNBdf 
and deri?ed from, we know not what \ thua in ^»ot eetting 
aside the idea of Adam's being the federal head, or representa- 
tive of his desceodanis, and the whole doctrine of the cove- 
nant of worka. p. 130. 

Now it may be that there are some things in Dr. 
Wilson's views respecting Adams representative 
character, or on imputation, which I do not under- 
stand ; but what I do understand and what I teach, is 
that which I have stated, and it is tlie same which ha& 
been held in the church oi Qod from the days of 
Augustine until now. I presume and hope that Dr. 
Wilson and myseli are now agreed in our under 
standing of this matter. 

TorJose the subject I wiU acain read the passage 
already quoted from my sermon on the Faith once 
delivered to the saints. [See p. 31. 

1 Presbytery here took a recess.] 
n the next place I am charged by Dr. Wilson with 
teachinj^ the doctrine of Perfection. 

On this subiect it will not be necessary to go into 
any exianded aaalysis. The subject in discussion is 
that of evangelical obedience, and the ability of the 
sinner to render it. I do teach that a sinner is (xble 
to render such obedience as the gospel requires, and 
that 80 far as God renders him mtling he is perleot. 
But my sermon no where teaches tnat God does 
actually render him wiilinc to keep all his command- 
ments. I know that to effect this nothing is needAil 
but that the sinner should be willing ; where once he 
is so, all obstacle is removed. If my language in thf 
sermon does convey the idea, that a sinner is, ever, so 
rendered wiUing that he keeps the entire will of God, 
I conveyed that which I did not mean. And Dr. Wil- 
son knows that this is and must be so ; for he hap 
hiineelf admitted that he does not believe that I hohi 
the doctrine of the Perfectionists. But what do 1 
say ? 

Indeed, to be able and unwilling to obey God, is the only 
possible way in which a free agent can become deserving oi 
condemnation and punishment. So lone as he is able and 
willing to obey, there can be no sin, and (he moment the abili- 
ty of obedience ceases, the commiaaionof ain becomes impos- 
sible, p. 11. 

What, then, when he moves on to that work of sovereign 
mercy, which no sinner ever resisted, and without which nc 
one ever sabiniited to God, what does he do 1 When he poun- 
tbe daylight of omniscience upon the soul, and comes to search 
out what is amiss^ aud put in order that wiiich is out of the 
way« what impediment to obedience does he find to be re- 
moved, and what work does he perform *i He finds only th» 
will perverted, and obstinately persisting in its wicked choice ; 
and m the day of his power, all he accomplishes is, to makt 
the sinner wiUing. p. 19. 

Both passaj^es respect willingness to obey the gos- 
pel, and have no reference to a }>crfect obedience of 
the moral law. 

Dr. WiLSort here inquired, whether he had rightl> 
understood Dr. Beecher to say, that God did not ren- 
der a convicted sinner willing to do all his commands ? 
Dr. Beecher replied that he had said so. God com- 
mands us to be perfect. But I am not speaking of 
legal perfection ; my language is to be governecTb) 
the subject. I deny that that willingness which God 
creates in the heart of a christian, ever is such \\n 
actually leads him to keep all his commands. 

As to the other evidence apart from my sermon, I 
was surprised that Dr. Wilson should brmg forward 
the niisapprehensioii and misconstruction of those 
whom he holds to be heretics, in order to prove what 
doctrine I have taught, — when what I have taught is 
on record, and the record is in his hands. And though 
I will not allow mvself to draw unfavorable inferen- 
ces, and though 1 desire to give dominion to tliat 
charity which hopeth all things, and have worked 
hard to keep aa opposite conclusion out of my mind i 



still the impression will intrude itself that it was 
wrong, very wrong in my brother to bring forward 
suQh a charge on no better proof. I am a minister of 
Jesus Christ ; and I am placed by his authority and 
nrovidence at the head oi a Theologwal Institution 
ler the education of those who wish to become minis- 
ters after me. The utmost influence which I can 
wield is needed by an infant institution under its 
present circumstances ; and I have volunteered the 
jeoparding of my all with a view to build it up^ and 
secure those important and happy results which it 
promises to accomplish for this western world. A 
man so situated ought not lightly to be held up to sus- 
picion. Charges such as those preferred against me 
awake the public ear, and hold up me and my cha- 
racter and my designs as objects of unfriendiv notice 
and undefined suspicion. Ought this to be done ex- 
cept on grounds tlie most solid and irrefragable? 
Surel^r it ought not ; and therefore it is, tliat tlie con- 
dtitution of our church makes an accuser responsible 
tor bringing forward charges, which he fails to sub- 
stantiate. 

Now wliat is the evidence that I teojch any doctrine 
of Perfection? Some young man, some where, lias 
written a letter to Theodore D. Weld, with a view to 
convert him to the notions of the Perfectionists. And 
this is brought to prove that / teach those notions ! 
Dr. Wilson Amoips that this is no evidence. But then 
lie asserts that some of the students in Lane Semi- 
nary held those notions and were perfectionists in 
principle. Supposing they were, does that prove that 
/ taught the doctrine? There was a Hopkinsian 
student in Dr. Mason's Seminary in New YorK — does 
that prove that Dr. Mason was a Hopkinsian ? But 
there is one fact, which has been proved on the sub- 
ject, and into which Dr. Wilson ought to have en- 
quired, before he ventured to ring the bell of alarm, 
md that is, that there was not one perfectionist in 
the Seminary. Prof. Biggs and several of the stu- 
dents have been examined before you, and they ex 
pressly say, that the/ do not know of a single young 
man in that institution who holds the perfect ionit^t 
lotions. And what was the origin of the report, if 
report there was, on which Dr. Wilson has founded 
'lis charge? It was that some of the students held 
one of the old Hopkinsian notions, which ha^ boon 
:.alled the exercise scheme j and here let me state that 
concerning that old Hopkinsian system, 1 heard Dr. 
Greene say he could get along with it very well. At 
dl events no body ever thought of calling Enmioni^-ni 
the doctrine of Perfectisn. Was ever any thing more 
ibsurd than such an assertion? Dr. Enimont^' notion 
is, that the exercises of a Christian's mind, alternate 
Irom good to bad ; that such as are good, are pertect- 
ty good without mixture of evil ; and that such as are 
t>ad, are perfectly bad without mixture of good : in 
)ther words, that the mind swings from perfect sel- 
fishness to perfect benevolence, and then swings bark 
i^ain : and this is the doctrine of Perfection ! A man 
•ni^ht as well say that a mingled shower of pebbles 
md hail stones is a shower of perfect hail. And with 
regard to this exercise scheme itself, had it been open- 
Iv avowed, and 1 had had opportunity te attack it, I 
lon'i think its sojourn in the Seminary would have 
^een a very long one. But even if Euimonism were 
Perfectionism, (which it is not nor any shadow of it, 
but which Dr. Spriiig now holds while he is the ap- 
pointed representative of our church to the churches 
jf Europe, and which he has avowed and published,) 
there was not a soul in the Seminary who held that 
these perfect exercises continued in the bosom of the 
Christian — without alternating^ exercises of a con- 
trary character. So far from it, you have heard the 
witnesses testify, that these students humbly confess- 
ed their sins before God in prayer, just as all othor 
christians do. And was thit» ground on which to hold 
up a christian minister to the public gaze as a 
heretic? Have I taught perfection, because I had 
some Emmonsite students come to me for instruction ? 
Why, I thought that a theological seminary was 
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founded for the ver:^ purpose of rectify inir and directr 
inor the opioione of pious, but inexperienced younp 
men on the various topics of theoloj°;icai enquiry. 1 
thoueht it was an inteiieetual and doctrinal mill into 
which minds were cast in their ron^h state, to the 
very intent that the flour mi|?ht be separated Irooj 
the bnin. If our youn^ men fire perfect tlieoioctianf: 
when they apply to us ior admission, we have only to 
make them a bow and vervrcfspectluily shut the door, 
recommendin/[^ them to take license and ^o to preach- 
ing. 

But what is the next fact in evidence. That 1 
have warned the students aeainst the doctrine •! 
perfection. I confess it. I did so ; and I supposed 1 
was doin^ my duty. If I warned students against it, 
why then 1 suppose that I did not teach it. It ha^ 
been testified that 1 delivered a lecture to them on 
the seventh of Romans. 1 did so. And is that th« 
chapter which a man would select who wished to 
teach the doctrine of perfection ? I should think not. 
But that was the chapter from which I lectured, ami 
the Sabbath belbre last I 4elivered tiie same lecture 
in nijT own church. Where then is the foundation ol 
this injurious charge? Cannot my brother now sei 
that it was wholly premature, and very wron^r, to 
bring char^^es like this bf^fbre a court of Jesus Christ, 
without oneshre<l of evidence to support them ? 

A^in i am charged with preaching the doctrine ol 
regeneration as accomplished by the truth. On h 
topic like this much might be said. I shall however 
content myself with saying but little. I have im 
theory to produce and descant upon; but shall refer 
simply to the Catechism and to the Bible. What 
Bays the shorter Catechism t 

Q. 89. How is tho word mado cffectudl to salvation 1 
A. The Spirit of God maketh tho reading, but especially th« 
preaching oi the word, an eflbctnat means of convincing anc 
convertinff sinners, and of building them op in holiness and 
comfort, tnrongh faiih, unto salvation. 

And what says the larger catechism ? 

Q,. 1S5. How is the werd made effeclual to salvation 7 
A. The Spirit of God maketh tho reading, but espcciall) 
the preaching of the word, an eHectual mi^ana of enlightening 
convincing;, and humbling sinners ; of driving them out ol 
themselves, and drawing them unto Christ; of, conforming 
them to his image, and subduing them to his will ; of strength 
ening them against temptations and corruptions ; of buildin; 
them up in grace, and establishing their hearts in lioiincssand 
comfort through faith unto salvation. 

And what says the Conlession 1 

AH those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 
onlv, he is pleased^ in his appointed nnd accepted time, effee- 
tuallv to call, by his word and Spirit, out of that state of siu 
and death in which they are by nature^ to grace and salvatiot; 
by Jesus Christ ; enlightening their minds spiritually and sa- 
vingly to understand the things of God j taking away their 
heart of stone, and giving onto them an heart of flesh ; ro- 
newing their wills, and by his almighty power determining 
them to that which is good; an 1 eflectually drawing them to 
Jesus Christ ; yet. so as they come most freely, bong made 
wilimg by his grace, ch. x. sec. 1. 

And now 1 beg leave to submit such quotations from 
the Bible as shall present the views that I cntertuii 
oil this subject. 

See Rom. viii. 30, xi. 10; Eph. L 10, 11; 2dThe88. iL 13, 14; 
2d Cor. iii. 3, 6 ; Kam. viii. 2; Kph. ii. 1—6 ; 2d Tim.l 9, 10 ; 
Acls xxvi. 18 ; 1st Cor. ii 10, 12 ; Eph. i. 17, 18 ; Ezck. xxxvi. 
26, xi. 19 ; Phil. ii. 13 ; Dcut. xxa. 6 ; Ea&ek. xxxvi. 27 ; Eph. 
i. 19; John vi. 44, 45; Cant i. 4; Psa. ex. 3; John vi. 37; 
Rom. vL 16, 17, 18. 



world. The Catechism and the Bible, therefsM, 
both say that the saving change in man is accom- 
plished h^ instrumentality ; and the charge against 
me implies that this is untrue. We both admit that 
It is God who converts ; but I say he converts men, 
through his word of truth, and Dr. Wilson says that 
he converts them by a direct agency, without any in- 
tervening instrumentality whatever. On account of 
this difference between us, he charges me with 
heresy. My answer is, to tiie law and to the testi- 
mony. 

And first, the subject does not require in its own 
nature the intervention of God's naked omnipotency. 
This indeed would he required, if an operation was 
to be performed in the natural world. Matter can be 
moved in no other way. But as ihe cftect is a moral 
one^ being none other than a chans^e of an enemy into 
1 friend, what is the instrumentality by which it is to 
be effected ? Must not that be moral also ? Why 
'lid Christ die? Whjr was his atoning blood put into 
the hand of the Spirit, to be thrown by him upon 
haid-hearted man, that he may be subdued to love 
tnd obedience? Are these the means which God 
»miploys, when he works a change in things material 
ind natural? What should God employ to move a 
free agent, but the motives so abundantly contained 
in his own word? 

The charge assumes that He works this change 
without means of any kind. Now I don't philosophize 
\bout the matter. Let them who do, tell us how ene- 
mies are reconciled. It is not for me to say how God 
toes this work. It is for God ahme to tell. God says 
he does it by the word ; and the catechism says lie 
nakes the word an eflectual means of doin? it : and 
if the word has done it, and has been effectual in doing 
it, then it is not done without the word, by direct 
oower. If a thing cannot be done in two different 
ways, at the same time, and it is known from good 
evidence that it is done in one way ; then we know 
that it is not done in the other way. A tree cannot 
Se cut down with an axe, and at the same time push- 
ed down hy the unaided strength of a man's hand. If 
he pushes it down, he does not cut it down ; if he cuts 
it down, he does not push it down ! And as God has 
^aid that he makes the prcachinff of the gospel efpec- 
ptT.\L, no man may set aside God's testimony, in order 
to introduce his own philosoph)r. This is my ground : 
it is not new divinity ; and if it is heresy, I shall carry 
it out of the church with me — and yet I hope that I 
<?hall leiive it in the church too. 

Presbytery adjourned until Tuesday morning, and 
•loscd with oravcr. 

Tuesday mominff, June I7/A.— Preebytery met and 
was opened witli. prayer. Dr. Beecher resumed his 
defence : 

It ha4 been saul, that ability and obligation, when 
brought together, imply absolute perfection. And so 
say the Perfectionists. But Dr. Wilson does himselt 
great injustice, if he says that there is no man but 
must be perfect, if he has the power of being so. That 
proposition assumes, that every free agent ^9ea all 
that he is able to do ; so that if you show that he is able 
to keep God's commandments, it proves that he does 
keep tncm. 

i have proved that man is able to obey the com- 
mandments of God, whether in the eospel or the law. 
But Dr. Wilson says, if so, then I hold that man is 
perfect ; because no free agent has ability, unless he 
does all that he is commanded Ui do. 

fDr. Wilson said, that Dr. Beecher had admitted, 
that so long as a man is both able and willing, there 
can be no sin. Did he mean to refute his own argu- 



ment?] 
Dr. Bee 



The whole matter turns upon this — a thing which 
is done by instrumental agency, cannot at the same 
time be done by direct agency ; because it involves 
a contradiction. Now our book says, that regenera- 
tioB is adcproplished by the instrumentality o{ the 
Word oH God, the gospel of Christ; and the Bible 
declares, that men are henotten hy the incorrupti- 
ble seed of the word— and Paul declares that it isi „ , 

by the cross of Christ that he is crucified to tWiiar able to speak the tratn? Dr. Beecher said, that 



cher replied bv asking whether all men who 
were able to pay their honest debts, do always pay 
them ? and- whether if a man did not pay his debts, 
it foUoKw that of coarse he was not able ? Did a mi- 
ser give aiways according to his ability ? or is not a 
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he was amazed at the argument of the PerfBctienists 
and gtill more, that his brother Wilson eliould hav< 
claused himself with them. 

But, said Dr. Beecher, another argpoment brough 
against me is that the heresies I have taught lead t( 
the doctrine of perfection, as their natural result 
Dr. Wilson has conceded, that he himself never sup 
posed I meant to teach perfection. But he affirm^ 
that I teach that from which others draw ihe doctrim 
ol' perfection as an inference. Now admitting; th« 
fact thai thev do draw such an inference, the questioi 
is, whether they draw it logically ; wheiher my prem 
ises lead to any such conclusion ? And I have proves 
that they do not. Will Dr. Wilson affirm, that a mat 
holds and teaches whatsoever other men draw as in 
ferences from his lanj^ua^e ? There were ignoran* 
and unlearned men who perverted even the lanj?ua£^< 
of Paul. If a man^fl doctrine is to be teste^l by th< 
Ufl<; which herctiaal persons make of it, then Dr 
Wdson himself is most certainl>' a heretic. For dii' 
not the Shakers claim him? and did not the Ne^ 
Lights claim him? They did ; and insisted that ii 
maintaining their systems, they were onlr carrying 
out the prmciples which Dr. Wilson had laid down 
Such a ground of charge will not do ; it is a 9woti> 
which cuts both ways. 

Another charge, which I am to answer, is that oi 
hiiving slandered tlie whole church of God. I rather 
think that such slander is not actionable. Men an 
usually prosecuted for slandering one another; foi 
speaking falsely of men above ground, not belou 
ground ; and the whole Church of God is not a living 
ngenttobe the obiect of slander. All that I liav< 
done is to state historical facts, according to my 
knowledge of history. And if in so doing, I liave even 
fallen into error, it is not slander. If 1 have niisrenc' 
the documents, left to us by the fathers, it is a mis- 
take, but it is not slander. But I have proved th( 
truth of my allegations with respect to the church. 
I have shown that she holds and has held in all ages, 
that man is a free agent, but lies m a condition oi 
moral imiiotenoy ; and I say that this is no slander oi 
the church, but the reverse. It is not to her discredit 
but to her honor, that she believes the trutli. If I ha(< 
said that the church held the doctrine of fatalism, ami 
had failed to prove it, that would have been aslandei 
indee4l. And now I ask whether Dr. Wilson's charit) 
could not by any ingenuity have found out a more fa 
vorable construction to put upon my course ? An(' 
even admitting that I had fallen into a mistake, ir 
stating what I believe to be true ; could he not hav« 
found for my error a more brotherly name? 

Dr. Wilson's other charge against me, is that oi 
hypocrisy. The occasion ornis preferring this charge 
was the refusal of Presbytery to institute an inquir) 
into the sentiments I held on the ground of commor- 
fame. Being dissatisfied with that decision, he ap 
pealeii to the Synod, in which Court I defended the 
course the Presbytery had pursued ; denied the exist 
ence of that common &me, which had been alleged 
to exist, and to furnish ground ol process against me : 
and openly avowed my faith in the Confession. It it- 
in this avowal that I am said to liave acted hypocriti- 
cally. The doctrines 1 held, were as well knowi 
then, as they are now ; and when I BiK>ke of the Con 
fees ion's containing the truth, the whole truth, am) 
nothing but the truth, my words are to be interpret- 
ed by the subject on which I was speaking, and 
are not to be taken out of the record ano made to a|)- 
ply to something else which I was not talking about 
The entire system of doctrine contained in the Con 
fession was not the matter in dispute ; the discussioi 
had reference only to a few points of doctrine, con- 
cerning which I was rfaar^ed with holding error, li 
is an irrefragable law of mterpreiation, ttet wordfc 
spoken are to be understood in reference only to the 
matter concerning which they were uttered. Now if 
was in reference to these particular doctrines^ that 1 

Midi tbere had been a time when I could aot lolly ac- 



>ord with the laiu^uage of the Confession; but that 
<ioce I had attended more fully to the subject, and 
lad acquired more knowledge of the meaning of the 
erms employed as technics, at the time the Confes- 
aon was adopted, — terms now obsolete but then well 
inderstood — 1 had become convinced that tnfitrument 
lid contain the truth, the whole truth, and nothif^ 
)ut the truth. 1 had no such thought as ap}>lying (his 
anguage, rigidly, to the whole Confession, and every 
)articular it contained ; but I meant the remark in 
'cference to the doctrines concerning which, it was 
•aid, my soumlness was suspected : and tl)ey are doc- 
rine« of vital importance. With reepeet to these, I 
»nce more repeat the declaration, our Confession 
eaches the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
he truth. If indeed, some of its terms are taken in 
he meaning usually attached to them at this day, it 
(peaks error ; but receiving its language in the sense 
n which the framers intended, it speaks the very 
truth. 

Nor did I say this for the sake of making a flourish, 
ind producing popular ellect; and had the inler- 
'ourse between myself and my brother Wilson been 
4uch, as I weep to think it has not been, had he felt 
he warm beatings of mx heart, while he opened his 
>wn to me hi return, he would not have suspected me 
tfeuch amameuvre. It has never belonged to my char- 
icter, either here or any where else, to conceal my 
eclings anfl mask my sentiments. 1 alwavs go heart 
irst. But brother Wilson seems to tliink that 1 go 
lead first, and sometimes ratlier recklessly. 

But suppose there is, on close examination, some 

iiscrepancy bt'.tween my faith and the Confession, 

iocs it necessarily follow that I see and hide it ? That 

I have secret meanings which i keep back from the 

oublic view? Is Utere no such thing possible ais a 

niBtake? And if a man tlli^ks he agrees, when he 

eaily dillers, must lie be a h3rj)ocrite iDo men never 

uake mistakes who are ndmitied to be honest?., And 

«8 it not within the range of possibility, that the^in^s 

vhicli I hold tq be in t^e. Confession, actually are jn 

t ; and that it is otl^cra who.m^er from it, knd not 1 '? 

before Dr. Wilson can i)8tat>lis& this plmrge, he niu^t 

irove two things: firs|,.wlmtl liaid; ifufd secondly, 

luit I was not. and could not, be hon«^^,1i%'8ayinff it. 

Has ho proved them? Can hp****'^ ' '.^^"i.- He nae 

lot proved them; bi'.V"!* - '. . . '"fnade the 

harge ; uiid 1 cannot but consider hi^t^edrse in this 

uattcr. as unkind, unbrothcrly and invidious. Chris- 

ian charity hopetli lul things, and beiieveth all 

tilings ; and it liever will admit the existence of sin 

i I a brother, and ei>peciallj;r a sin so odious as that oi 

ly pocrisy , till tlie proof is irresistible. 

1 have attempted to show that the Confession 
eaches man's natural ability as a free agent, and bis 
noral inability, as a fallen and lost sinner; that on 
ihe subjects of original sin, including federal repre- 
sentation, the covenant with Adam and his ix>eiterity, 
'he imputation of sin, the guilt of it, its punishment, 
ind the original bias of our nature and will, 1 have 
aught nothing against the Confession of Faith. On 
he contrary, all that I have written and avowed on 
(hese subjects, is in strict accordance with the Con- 
cession ; with the views ol the standard writers in 
he church; and with the Bible. I have shown thai 
iiy views of regeneration, by the special influence oi' 
• he Spirit, and the instrumentaliiv of truth, are ex- 
iressed tully b^ the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
md by the article concerning ellect ual calling, in the 
vJonfession. 1 do not deny, but admit, the interrmsi- 
ion ol the direct power ot God so tar as it resi^ects 
he bodily and natural powers of man, so |at as these 
ire calculated to impede his emancipation from sin. 
A^hatcver impediment may arise Jrom boiiily habit or 
constitution, may be, mid no doubt is, operated upon 
lirectly ; and in these respects 1 never denied or dia- 
)elieved that an exertion- of God's natural ]M>wer, so 
ar as it respects natural things, is concerned in the 
work of man's regeneratioA. This I have al¥ray b be« 
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lieved, and well I may ; for nothing bat the direct in- 
terposition o( God's almighty power can account for 
my own conviction of sin, which was as instantaneous 
as a flash of lightning. What was it that opened my 
eyes '? What was it that directed my natural powers 
to such thouglits as instantly tilled and absorbed 
them 7 How was it, that the whole train of the oper- 
ations of my mind was, in a moment, turned to that 
subject, and that alone : and that the whole hemis- 
phere was instantaneously filled with light 1 Whai 
convinced me in an instant of my ein, and spread be- 
tbre me the terrors of the law of God 7 How was it 
that I saw at a glanse, the broad circumference oi 
that law, and my own voluntary, total, and constant 
violation of it 7 No doubt there was a direct interpo- 
sition ; no doubt there was in some respects, and to a 
certain degree, an exertion of God's omnipotent pow- 
er. But it was his own truth that wrought upon m> 
heart. God does not change man, as if he were a 
block ; but as a free agent, and by means properly 
adapted to a free agent, according as it seems good 
in his own sight ; and he puts forth his natural power, 
only (90 far as to make that which is moral n ore sure 
m its results. 

, There is but another point which needs explana- 
tion, and on which the minds of some of my brethren 
may still labor. I have already shown that my ser- 
mon on the native character of man, was not design- 
ed to have any reference to original sin ; that it sjiaice 
oiil V of the present, actual condition of adult mind ; 
and that the question how a man came into such a 
state, was not so much as touched; that I was teach- 
ing the existence of total depravity against a wily 
and firactised antagonist, with the sole view of cutting 
up his false positions, and proving regeneration neces- 
sary ; and that if I aid say what had the appearance 
of looking back and of doubting or denying the doc- 
trine of original sin, my language is not to ne so un- 
derstood. But, it is said, that though it might not 
have been my express meaning to sweep away the 
doctrine of original sin, yet that I constructed a scythe 
which elTectueuly dul the work ; and that there can 
be no such thing as reconciling the propo«ition there 
laid down, with the belief oioriginal sin at all. I 
presume this is the difficulty. Now to explain it will 
be easy. There were two systems in regard to adult 
actual depravity. The one holding depravity to be a 
moral instinct, a created Aiculty of the soul as much 
as any other faculty which controlled the will accord- 
ing to its moral nature as the helm governs the ship, 
and upon which the will could no more act, than the 
sliip can act on the helm. The other a philosophy 
which discards this instinctive involuntary moral taste 
and substitutes the direct etttcienc^ of God for the 
creation of ail exercises and acts of choice, good and 
bail. 

These philosophical theories were prevalent long 
before this controversy arose. The (iuestion concern- 
ing original sin, was not discussed in my congrega- 
tion ; touching that question, all was as quiet as the 
sleep of infancy. The question was as to the volon- 
tariuess of the depravity of an adult man. Keep this 
in remembrance, and then let me explain the drill of 
that sermon. ARer proving that the depravity of 
man is very great, I proceed in the sermon, to say 
that it is voluntary, and this doctrine I advance in 
opposition to the philosophy which represents the ex- 
istence of a great black pool, somewhere behind the 
will; I don't Know how big; but which continually 
pours out its waters of deathj Killing all the grass and 
withering all the plants, and spreading ruin wod des- 
olation wherever they come : waters which turn the 
will as if it were a mill-wheel,— attached to some 
sort of patent model, which is continually working 
out sin. i do not of course intend to be understood 
as giving the language in which the doctrine is ad- 
vanced. I seize upon metaphors because I have 
nothing better to express my view of it. The doc- 
trine I meant to oppose, was that of a physical, nat- 
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ural, constitutkHial depravity, totally involuntary; 
and as uistiuctive as the principle which teaches a 
robin to build her nest, or a lion to eat flesh and nol 
grass. Against this notion of instinctive depravity, 
leading men ol necessity to do nothing but ein, I com- 
posed the sermon in which I declare, 

"That the depravity of [adult] man, implied in his destita- 
tM>n of religiou, is voluntary; that neither a holy nor depraved 
natoia in reepect to actual depravitv, is poeaible : that enmi- 
ty to Godj impenitence^ and unbelief constituting the deprav- 
ity of adult man, are voluntary, obstinate, and inexcusable 
wickedness. 

I said so then, and 1 say so still ; and if that is here- 
sy, the court will say so ; or if the presbytery does 
not, the general assembly will : and if for holding 
these sentiments it shall be needful for me to leave 
the church, it is easy to judge whether my duty will 
be to obey God or to obey man. There is, and there 
must be, something on account of which the will al- 
ways acts right or always acts wrong ; something 




depravity is the constitutional ground of the certain- 
ty that man will act wrong ; and when I say tliat 
there can be neither holy nor unholy action with- 
out knowledge, conscience, and a will, 1 do not mean 
that there is not something in man, which makes it 
certain he will err. But I only say, that it does not 
include unbelief and sin as involuntary and necessa- 
ry. I do not throw back actual sin on that which ia 
aoiBrior to all action. ^ 

1 repeat it, that I am speaking in the sermon of 
adult man. I say that his wickedness, which is to be 
overcome by regeneration, is voluntary ; the act of 
one who has understanding, conscience and will. But 
I do not say, that there is nothing before the will 
which is derived from Adam's sin ; nut I call it a de- 
praved nature in a different sense from actual trans- 
gression. I insist that all his unbelief and sin are 
voluntary ; and that if you take away understanding, 
conscience, and the freedom of the will, all accounta- 
bility is gone. The being is no longer a man ; he is a 
stone, an oyster. 

One more topic remains to which I must solicit the 
attention of the presbytery. Supposing that, in the 
explanations 1 have made, I shall not have succeed- 
ed in convincing all my brethren of my entire agree- 
ment with the Confession and the Bible, as they un- 
derstand both i still the discrepancy is not such 'as is 
inconsistent with the ends of church fellowship and 
an honest subscription tu the Confession. 

1. Similar differences have existed from the begin- 
ning. My position is this, that a hair's breadth coin* 
oidence in each particular point, never was made, or 
understood or intended to be made, a pre-re9uiBite 
coEidition of adopting the Confession. Nor has it ever 
been so in practice. The court has only to decide on 
one thing: whether my differences, if I do differ, are 
such as to vacate the system ; to put a sword into ita 
vitals. If they are. then I ought to be put out oi the 
church forthwith. But if they teave the system heart- 
whole, with all its great orgaoiaation complete and 
untouched, and there is only a philosophical difference 
with respect to some of its parts ; then, I say, such 
differences have ever existed in the church, and sub- 
scription to the Confession Jiaa never been under- 
stoed as implying tlie contrary. 

2. The differences have been so great, that they 
did, at one time, produce a temporary separation be- 
tween the Synods of New York and Philadelphia. 
These Synods were divided on what were then call- 
ed new measures and new divinity : and in the heat 
of strife, they remaiijied apart for nine years;-— yet 

3. Without any change of opinion or any relinquish- 
ment of their respective peculiarities, they came to- 
gether twrain, wept over all their divisions and aliena- 
tions, and unkind and unbrotherly feeling^s towards 
each other ; and adopted the CooTeMion of Faith, 
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with a declaration, that a fiab«crii>tion to it implied 
DO more than this, that the subscriber believed it to 
contain the system of truth taught in the Word of 
Qod. I ask, Did these Sjnaods come together on the 
fiTOund that the Confession contained tlie truth of 
God, in the sense in which each other understood it ? 
— or as themselves understood it? As themselves un- 
derstood it They knew better than to adopt it in 
any other way. Did they mean by mutual subscrip- 
tion to imi>ly, that there was an exact agreement, as 
to their views in all things? Far from it. They 
came together with better religious views and feel- 
ings ; they had lound by sad experience that where 
contention is, there is every evil work ; and they mu- 
tually agreed to bury the hatchet and walk together 
under that compromise which alone had first made 
our church, ana under which she had grown up in the 
enjoyment of unparalleled prosperity and the bright^- 
est smiles of Heaven. And at this day the question 
is, whether a controversy, which sundered the church 
for nine years, and all whose fruits were worm-wood 
and gall, shall be renewed, by making exact agree- 
ment in all things essential to the adoption or the 
common symbol ; and whether those volcanic fires, 
which have once rent the bosom of t|»e church, shall 
now break forth anew^ and burn with redoubled fury, 
desolating in all directions all that is ^ood and fair ? 

That there liave alwavs existed diversities of sen- 
timent which, if pressea and insisted on. might have 
furnished ground of separation, i can snow from va- 
rious s4Mirces. 

In a note appended to Wilson's Bssay on the Pro- 
bation of Fallen Man, page 101. is an express resalu 
tion by these Synods wliich excludes all idea of entire 
and strict uniformity. It is as follows : 

When (ho Westminister Conression and Catechisms were 
received by ihe Presbyterian Church in America, and adopted 
by a Synodical act, in 1729, it was with this Proviso : 

** And in case anv minister of the Synod, or candidate for 
the rainistry, shall nave any scruple with respect to any arti 



de or articles of said Confession, he shall in time of making sented, are slander. There is nothing new in my 



said dedaiation. declare his scruples to the Synod or Presby- 
tery ; who shau, notwithstandinff, admit him to the ex^ciae 
of the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial com- 
monioo, ifthe Synod sr Presbytery shall judge his scruples 
not essential, or necessary in doctrine worship or government 
Thoactof Synod, in 17^9, was the basis of Umon in 1758: 
but the discretionary powers of a Presbytery, in trying those 
whom they are to ordain, are secured to them by the Word of 
Gud, and can neither be taken away nor abandoned." 

Three of the Presidents of Princeton College, viz 
Edwards, Witherspoon, and Davies, held to the doc~ 
trine of the new school, on the subject of man's natu- 
ral ability; these, it is admitted, were some of the 
most illustrious men that the church has ever been 
favored to possess; and yet they held that very heresr, 
for which I am now to he turned out of the church. 
I might add to the number the name of Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, for he agreed with them in this opinion. 
Bat I am not now in possession of the documentary 
proof necessarj^ to establish the fact. Were these 
men charged with heresy ? on the contrary they are 
to this day eulogized in the highest strains, by the 
very men who are now the chsmpions of orthodoxy 
in the Presbyterian Church. What man has more 
exactly or more fully stated the doctrines I hold, on 
the subject of natural ability oxid moral inability, 
than Dr. Witherspoon? and yet who has been more 
extolled by Dr. Greene ? 

But it is said that the GrCneral Assembly itsell, our 
highest ecclesiastical judicatory, has condemned my 
sentiments in the case of Davis^s book, entitled the 
Crospel Plan. I deny the fact. Had I the documents 
in my hand, I could show that his condemnation was 
not based on these doctrines alone, or on these main- 
ly. He was condemned on ten distinct charges, out 
of which two only refer to sentiments at all resem- 
bling mine. And I say that there is nothing to show 
that Davis would have been pot out of Xhe ohurch 



\y when the selfsame positions as* are here made the 
ground of accusation, had been previously taken by 
such mei as Witherspoon, that great apostle of truth, 
and by President Davies. that man whose whole soul 
was one flame of fire in the cause and service of Je^us 
Christ. The man might very well have been con- 
demned on such an array of aiiierent errors^ when 
had he taught only the doctrine of Natural Ability he 
might have remained undisturbed in possession of 
his ministerial i^tanding. I know very well that many 
at that day, as at this, held natural ability to he an 
error. But I deny that any man had then, or has 
^nce, been put out of the church for holding either 
this doctrine or any of the others, on which it is now 
sought to destroy me. And the proof is, that men 
known, not only by their preaching but by their 
writings, to hold these sentiments have not only been 
lolerate^d, but have stood high in honor and influence 
throughout the church. They were hefd by Dr. 
Wilson of Philadelphia — why was not he tried ? The 
Assembly met in Philadelphia every year ; liis senti- 
ments were no secret, but it was more than Dr. Green 
dared to do. The breath of slander had never taint- 
ed his fair character, his well earned and illustrious 
reputation; and he has gone to heaven with as un- 
spotted a fame in the Presbyterian church, as any re- 
deemed spirit whom angels have conducted to glory. 
When Mr. Barnes was tried, Dr. Spring declared 
tlmt he was ready to sink or swim with him ; and yet 
afler that declaration, Dr. Spring has been sent by 
the voice o! the General Assembly as their public and 
honored representative to the churches of Europe. 
What then is the matter, which makes that so bad 
in one man, that he must be excommunicated ; while 
it is so innocent in another that he may go all over 
the world, representing the Presbyterian church of 
the United States? All that I hold is the old approv- 
ed New-England divinity ; it is that and nothing else. 
And all the attempts which have been made to iden- 
tify me with the New-Haven school, as that is repre- 



creed. I learned it under Dr. D wight ; and my preach- 
ing is as sound as was the preaching of that illustri- 
ous man. If there is any thing new in the school 
which has been named after Dr. Taylor, it has not 
orif^nated or charif^ed the faith 1 hold. If Dr. Tay- 
lor IS a heretic, he stands on his own bottom, and he 
alone must answer it. I stand for myself, and fbr the 
Confession o^ Faith, and for the Bible ; and all at- 
tempts to get a fog around another man, and then say 
that [ believe the same as he does, are slanders. I 
protest against this representative heresy, this plan 
of dressing somebody else with bear skins until you 
have made him an object of fear and horror, and men 
to cry out Dr. Beecher believes as he does. Oh ! but 
Dr. Taylor is my friend and that confirms it. Alas! 
is every man a heretic, because his friend is unhappi- 
ly falsely accused of heresy ? I confess without hesi- 
tation that I don't believe Dr. Taylor is worthy of ec- 
clesiastical disfranchisement. He would be, I admit, 
if he believed as some nnderstand and represent him 
to believe : but that is quite a different case. I have 
always refused to permit Dr. Taylor's opinions, or 
those of any other man, to be the representatives of 
mine ; but I have as uniformly declared my diebeliefof 
his unsoundness In the faith, and have refused to join 
the cry of heresy and denunciation. Thold the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the New-England divinit/, as they 
were taught fifly years ago ; and respecting which 
Dr. Green said that he had no objection to them ; that 
he could get along with them very well. Nor was 
this the opinion of lyr. Green alone. The Greneral 
Assembly must have been of the same mind, for they 
laid down a plan of union and fellowship between the 
Presbyterian church and the churches of New-Eng- 
land ; and for a long time their delegates voted m 
each other's courts ; and to this very hour, you give 
these men the right-hand of fellowship. Will it be 
said that thmr doctrines were not known ? Their doc- 



simply on the ground of these two charges ; especial- trines were published to the wjiole world, and were 
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as well koown tlien, aa they are jqow : and it was with 
a full knowledge of these doctrines, that those church- 
es were admitted to correspondence. Can there be a 
stronger proof that the sentiments of the New-Eng- 
land aivines were not considered heretical ? I stand 
sheltered^ therefore, by deliberate and reiterated de- 
cisions of the whole Presbyterian church. I very well 
remember ihe commencement of that arrangement 
The younger Edwards, president of Union College, 
was at the head of toe committee who reported a 
plan to the General Assembly ; according to which 
ruling elders and committee-men were allowed to si I 
side by side in the General Assembly itself. The object 
of the arranfi^ement was ihe accommodation and com- 
fort of that flood of emigrant piety which came pour- 
ing from New England, and settling down in the midst 
orPresbyterians, in all our new settlements. The 
distinction, which kept brother from brother, on ac- 
count of a mere diflerence in ecclesiastical connec 
tions, weakened both; and impaired and often pre 
vented their ability to support the gospel among 
them. Remove the se^taratinf partition, allow them 
to unite, and they would both become strong. When 
the Presbyterian church received these strangers 
into a restricted union with herself she perfectly well 
knew the materials she took, and what notions they 
held ; and it is too late at this time of day to turn 
about and kick those out oi the church, who had been 
received into it on a mutual agreement ; when no 
change has taken place in their religious belief, and 
no stain is alleged against their moral character. 
Brethren may say, it was very wrong that thev were 
admitted; it was a thing that ought never to have 
been done. Very well, you have a right to your own 
opinion on that question. But it waa done \ and now 
you must restrain your impatience, untd it shall 
regularly and in an orderly manner be undone. But 
you are not to enact ex post facto laws, and haog 
men who came into your church in obedience to laws 
then existing. Give us fair warning; take back^rour 
recognition; let us out unharmed with a« fair a 
character as we came in ; and then if any of us shall 
put iiis head in, catch nim if you can. We are now 
in, and we came in on your own invitation. Now does 
the church of Grod invite heretics into her bosom and 
admit them to vote in her courts 1 Does she hold 
ministerial fellowehip with heretics ? Does she place 
heretical committee men on the same bendi with her 
own orthodox elders ? It wont do. It is goin^ too 
far. The church has declared that what I hold isnot 
heresy ; and she has made the declaration in various 
ways and in almost every possible form. Even the 
last assembly refused to dissolve the existing alliance, 
and only recommended that no more churches be 
formed on that plan* But here is Dr. Wilson's own 
letter. When he wrote it, he knew that I had held 
this doctrine and he had no evidence that I had ever 
renounced it. And here is Dr. Miller's letter ; who 
knew my sentiments as well as Dr. Wilson knew 
them ; and nevertheless urged roe vehemently to 
come to Philadelphia, to be a sort of pillar there; and 
according to his own flattering representations, to 
exert a tranquiiizing influence amid all their conten- 
tions, endeavoring to make me believe that I was the 
man, of all others, best calculated to accomplish that 
great work. Does Dr. Miller not know what is 
heresy ? Would he persuade me to come and put my 
hand to the Confession of Faitli against a good con- 
science? Never. I have therefore every possible 
proof that in embracing the Confession, I nave done 
that which the church and the luminaries of the 
church, thought consistent with a godly sincerity. 

As to Dr. Wilson, he had evidence of my here- 
sy as far back as 1817. He had all that time to 
ponder upon it, and yet he united in calling me ; and 
when 1 came at his call, met me with a back stroke. 
Now if the church is convinced of ~her error, and 
chooses to tighten her cords and to exclude from her 
communioaall who bold the original dootrines of the 



New England divines, free from all alleged admix- 
tures of Taylorism or other admixtures, she certainly 
has a right to do iu She may, if she chooses, turn 
out ail her New England children, afler they have 
done so much to build her wails and extend her influ- 
ence and power. But she has no right to make that 
a crime which she has herself legitimated, and invit- 
ed us to do, and never turned out any for doing. I 
will now close with some miscellaneous remarks. 

This western world is a great world ; and it needs 
?reat influences to bring it out from the state of chaos 
which has grown out of the mixed character of its 
population. , It exhibits to the eye of the philosopher 
and the christian, an entirely new spectacle. Never 
till now was the scriptural prediction so near to a 
Literal fulfilment, that a nation should be born in a 
day. 

It is destined, and that very soon, to be the great- 
est of the nations : and its chief glory is that God has 
established in it the principles of his truth, and seems 
to have selected it as a theatre on which to display 
their happiest efl*ects. Nor is there any society of 
men whom Grod has favored and honored with oppor- 
tunity to accomplish a greater work, than the Pres- 
byterian Church in these United States. This may be 
said with sober truth and without any invidious com- 
parison. And whatsoever she is able to do is most im- 
periously needed. The interests of this whole west ; 
the interests of our nation and of the world ; the in- 
terests of liberty and of religion demand it at her 
hands. If the Presbyterian Church shall preserve 
harmony within her borders ; if her ministers shall 
proceed on the ground of bearing and forbearing, 
there are no limits to the power which this our beau- 
tiful and blessed church shall be able to send forth, to 
give strength and glory to the land. But if she shall 
divide, woe's the day ;-«»it shall be like that day de- 
scribed in the Revelations, when those who have 
been enrkhed by her merchandise shall stand at a 
distance, and beholding her burnings, cry out, alas ! 
alas i that in one day so great riches should come to 
desolation. Look to it ! brethren, a little precaution, 
a little kindness, a little of that charity which restored 
the two synods to each other's fellowship, thereby 
laying the foundation for the Presbyterian Church- 
will carry us safely over this exigency, and make us a 
great and undivided jpeople, terrible to God's adver- 
saries as an army with banners. 

But should you choose an opposite course, to-mor - 
row's sun may not have ffone down before you may 
have cut asunder the cords of our unity and strength, 
and broken our church up into frajerments. 

Mind is a diffleult thing to associate with mind ; and 
when you have got them together, if is a difficult and 
a delicate thing to keep the union unbroken ; it is 
like broken bones, which are commencing to re-unite ; 
one unguarded touch may in a moment sunder them 
again : and that the Devil knows right well.* Yet it 
is comparatively easy to keep men together, who by 
long habit have been accustomed to march shoulder to 
shoulder. It is easy in comparison to keep onward with 
the stream of grace and the breathings of the Spirit ; 
but in an evil hour let the bonds of her unity be sunder- 
ed, and then bring the church together again if yon can. 
Remember that she contains elements of strife, such 
as were never before ^thered together for the pro- 
duction of evil. Consider that there are within these 
United States, notions and feelings which lead to nul- 
lification. Let that spirit once get into the church, 
and let it cut off* one great section of the communion; 
do yon suppose the residue will long hold together 7 
If indeed we were only to be separated into two parts 
or three, and then could respectively abide in peace 
and quiet, the dismemberment might not be an event 
so deeply to be dejSlored ; nay, it would perhaps be 
advantageous, that the two sections of the ctiurcn, be- 
tween wnom some unpleasant bickerings have taken 
place, should, like Abraham and Lot, agree to part 
their flocks, to preserve the general peace. But alas ! 
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it will not be so. Oar eharohes are all on the Free- 
byterial foandatioiu The heretical parties matualiv 
deooanced, have it not in their power to say to each 
other : If you will go to the risht, then we will go to 
the left f or, ifypu prefer the lell, then we will depart 
to the ni^ht. They are chained to the soil, atid muse 
eoatinae to mingle together. We shall preach and 
you will preach. One will claim the church and the 
other will claim the church. The contention will 
ftrpw sharper and sharper ; the love of property min- 
gUn^inow m the strife, till there will be iawsaits in 
all directions. And then where will our hearts be 7 
Where will be the blessed influences of the Holy 
Spirit? Where will be the workof missiens? Where 
will be our societies for education? Where wilt be 
the rising institutions of the West, when all our 
strength and all our propertj^ and all our influence and 
power have been wasted in mutual litigations and 
mutual revilings? The Devil will utter a scream oi 
joy at a speciajcle so worthy of his most earnest as- 
pirations. He had begun to think that he must take 
leave of the West, that he must abandon his lon^ 
cherished hope of getting ultimate possession of this 
great and wide and fertne valley. But the news oi 
the Sacramental Host of Grod's own people falling out 
and fighting with each other, will heal his deadly 
woundand Did ail his hopes revive. No brethren; 
the Presbyterian church cannot divide, and not delay 
the hour of her victory for more than half a century. 
If we witness that lamentable day we must live and 
die in the midst of contentions ; and then when we 
have sunk amidst the ruins of christian charity and 
the desolation of all our best hopes, our children will 
come up and finish the bad work which we have be- 

gun. They too will prolong the fight : and when the 
attle has raged with mutual fury until it has spent its 
strength and the fields on every side are s^ead over 
with desolation, both victors and vanquished will 
pause in their work of ruin, will gaze upon each oth- 
er, will remember that thev are brethren, and will 
draw near and falling on each other's neck», will con- 
fess their sins and the sins of their fathers ^ and cast- 
ing away the weapons of their suicidal strife, wfil at 
length shake hands and cease their broils, and late, 
late in comparison to what it might have been, will 
they begin in sorrow, sin and shame, slowly and with 
pain to build up that which they nad spent half a 
century in pulling down. 

I have only one other word to address to you ; and 
that respects mv views of the Confession of Faith 
and discipline or the Presbyterian church. It was 
asked, in a letter read by Dr. Wilson, who it was 
Idhat got up a new Confession of Faith in New £ng 
land 7 I cannot answer the question. But I can te 
who put down that attempt. The scheme was got 
up, I believe, in Connecticut, and it was brought by 
the editor of the Evangelist before the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, and I was the man who 
made successful opposition to it in that Associ- 
ation. I never lifted a hand to revise or improve 
the Confession of Faith; and I never shali do 
BO, while I hold the doctrines of natural ability 
as true, and while I have found them useful in do- 
ing away the notions of fatality and antinomianism. 
I have never preached them, except for a particular 
and definite purpose : just as a physician gives calo- 
mel to a patient m a fever ; and when the fever is 
broken, then administers bark and tonics. I have not 
gone on preaching my own views blindfold. But 
when I thought I had preached the doctrine of natu- 
ral 8d>ility long enough to root out the opposite errors, 
then I have brought up the doctrine of moral depend- 
ence. And I challenge any one to find an Arminian 
in senthnent, in any of the congregations to which it 
has been my privilege to minister. It is impossible to 
preach either the doctrine of free agency or depend- 
ence, prominently, for any length of time, and not 
have some men run awajr with one or the other into 
error. Dr. Wilson, for instance, preaches the doc- 



trine of dependence, and there are soitte who aajr that 
he is a fatalist ; and, if I am not misinformed, there 
are some of his hearers who push his system into 
absolute antinomianism. Is Dr. Wilson to blame for 
this ? Not at all ; unless, indeed, he omits to preach 
the doctrines which look the other waj. Both are 
true ; and both must be preached ; and if one only is 
held up to view, the public mind will infidlibly get a 
wrong impression. The proportion in which the two 
branches of the system are to be dwelt upon, must 
depend upon circumstances. If a man goes where 
antinomianism is prevalent, he must preach the doc- 
trine of natural ability and free agency ; on the con- 
trary, if he is called to labor where arminianism is 
rife, he must preach the doctrine of moral depend- 
ence. Let a man advocate which ever side of the 
controversy he chooses, and let him do it ever so ju- 
diciously and wisely, there will always be novices tn 
the church who will run his sentiments into extremes 
and will be guilty of much extravagance. 

I suppose that my opinions, when rightly under- 
stood, are very nearly the same as ihose of Dr. Wil- 
son. Does he suppose that I am not sensible of the 
danger that must arise from carrying them to ex- 
tremes? I am not insensible to it. I am as aware of 
danger as he can be. There will always be men, 
who are incapable of discrimination; men half educa- 
ted, full of zeal, but destitute of knowledge and pru- 
dence. Luther was vexed almost to death with such, 
and so am I, and so is Dr. Wilson. We should unite; 
we are united. While I preach natural ability, 1 do 
and always will preach moral dependence; and if I 
find any among my people who carry the doctrine to 
an extreme, I put the sword of the Spirit upon ilfem. 
And if others cArry matters to an extreme on the op- 
posite side, then I turn about and fight them too. 
That is the stand which every minister is called to 
take. He is placed upon his watch-tower, that he 
may guard against the approach of danger, alike in 
every direction. I am not so under the influence of a 
theory as to make every thing yield to that. My 
people know, that I am not always banging their ears 
with the doctrine of natural ability. I alternate the 
two edges of the sword, and smite as to me seems 
good ; that I may guard my people on every side, And 
train them up to become perfect men in Christ Jesus. 
I think that m some parts of the church, enough has 
been said on the doctrine of natural ability. I thought 
so in Boston, and therefore I ceased from pressing 
those particular views. Dr. Woods said that I had 
rightly understood the type of the disease. I had 
done with the calomel, and it was time for the bark. 
I am aware that Asa Hand has said that the change 
was induced by other considerations. But he mis- 
takes my motives. I hold that we are not to take a 
whole apothecary's shop of medicine and throw it op • 
on the people at once, but that we are to administer 
it judiciously in measure according to the state of the 
pulse. A stranger comes in, in the second stage of 
tlie disease, and sees the physician administering to- 
nics, and goes away and makes a great outcry, and 
calls the doctor a quack, because he administers bark 
in a fever. He runs round among his acquaintance, 
and very sagely predicts that the patient will die ; he 
goes from house to house, and stirs up an excite- 
ment, that he may get the ignorant quack drummed 
out of town. And, afler all, what does he prove ? 
why, that he himself is a novice, and a busy-bod)r, 
propagating slander. There is a point where bark is 
needed ; w&re laxatives must cease and tonics begin, 
and it is the office of medical science, to ascertain 
when that moment has arrived. I am as much afraid 
of having the doctrine of free agency in unskilful 
hands as Dr. Wilson is. I am as much afraid of tear- 
ing up the foundations of the Confession of Faith as 
he can be. If he will read my thoughts upon creeds, 
he will find that I am as much attired to creeds as 
he is ; and if he will but consent to bear with me and 
try me for awhile, he will find me standing by the 
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doafiMekm af Faith. Yes ; it is an instrument I 
woald not tamper with for the world. I have heard 
•ome aay, that it mi^ht be amended, and I suppose, 
that in some of its pasen^es, where the phrapeolojor 
has become obsolete, it possibly ihii^ht be. But the 
attempt to do it would be like beginnin«: to pull down 
an old house : once be^in, and you cannot stop. You 
may intend to do but little, yet in the end the whole 
will come down. Just so there are some people who 
think that the Bible ou^ht to be translated again ; 
and it is possible that a very few texts nii^ht be ren- 
dered better. But happily for us. the version we pos- 
sess, was made at a period when the English lan- 
guage wait in its vigor and perfection. It is just so 
with oar confession oTFeiith. We have got as much 
truth in it as we can hope to comprise in any one 
work of uninspired men. Let us be contented. If 
there are a few ])oints in its philosophy to which some 
cannot agree, still, the increase and prosperity of our 
church, under such a union, proves that we need not^ 
on account of these differences, break the bond of 
brothel hood. Let us hold on to what we have got. 
Let us strengthen the things that remain. If there 
is any danger of running into extremes, that danger 
is indfuced mainly by controversy. Two combatants 
always, ami of necessity, push each other into oppo- 
site extremes ; whi'.e. meantime, all the filling up. all 
the middle grouwl, where lies the substance and life- 
blood of the trutb^ is forsaken and left unoccupied, 
and the gladiators, m their zeal, become ultra onhoth 
sides. Let the church divide, and we may find too 
much of free agency on the one side, and too much of 
moral inability on the other. The scd'ety of the 
church Ues in retaining both ; the safety of the church 
cslU» alike for the balancing influence of all her child 
ren ; for Dr. Wilson and lor me. He may be useful 
to keep me straight, and prevent my preaching men 
into arminianism; and I may be just as necessary to 
keep him right, and to prevent his preaching men in- 
to antinomlanism. I am therefore not without hope, 
that this very discussion, in its conseauences, will 
prove to ha e been a blessing from God ; that afler 
this mutual explanation and comparison of our re- 
spective views, we shall see eye to eye. The febrile 
action which at present excites the church, if it does 
not come to a crisis now, may soon have gone by ; 
and I hope that before we pass the rubicsn, my bro- 
ther will remember the truth of the motto — " united 
we stand, divided we fail." Division must, without 
fhil, aggravate the ultra tendencies of both parties. 
The church is better constituted for powerful action 
in a united state, than she possibly can be, subdivided 
into little fragments. If men think of breaking her 
unity, with the orospect of thereby coming to a great- 
er agreement ofsentiment, they will find that, instead 
of seeing eye to eye, from such a division, each heart 
will become more and more ultra and heretical, and 
the mighty beating of the heart, and the mighty move 
ments of the arm, by which she might otherwise have 
advanced to victory, will then be gone forever. May 
(vod avert so great a calamity. 

One word more, in respect to my brother Wilson. 
I love him. I have, indeed, been not a little grieved 
at some things which he has done, and which, I be- 
lieve, in his cooler moments he would not do. I am 
aware that the world say, Dr. Wilson and I have 
been quarrelling. It is not true. It is a lie ; and it 
comes from the proper place of lies. No wound has 
been made upon my heart; and if I have, unwitting- 
ly, inflicted a wound upon his, I here say that I am 
sorry for it. I may have said wrong things or weak 
things ; and if I have, I again declare that I am sorry. 
I have no prejudice to gratify ; and I hope there ex- 
ists between us no foolish ambition as to which shall 
be the greatest. It is possible that my brother, from 
the fact of having been a leader all his lifetime, may 
feel some pain under the apprehension of a divided 
empire. I trust there will be nothing of that kind in his 
bosom. That day that Dr. Wilson can walk with 
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|me and bear with me, he may take, with joy, so far 
as I am concerned, the entire lead. He may increase, 
and I wish he would; and I will be content to de- 
crease. I have another sphere in which to move, 
and I am willing to come and be his subaltern. When 
he says go, I will go. He may be commander in chief, 
and I will consent to be a corporal. I am content, in 
any capacity, to throw n^selfin the breach. But let 
there be no controversy between us, who shall be 
greatest. I hope we neither of us desire to be great 
in any thing, except it be in doin^ both of us as iimoh 
work for Grod as we can do, in our day anil gene- 
ration. 

The following sdditional authorities were put in by Or* 
Beeclier at the close of his defiauce, by consent of Or. Wilaoo 
and the Presbytery : 

Testimonies to be added to the list of extracts, in continua- 
tion, on the subject of man*8 natural ability. 

1. Witsius.— *' He [Adam] sinned with judgment and wili« 
to which faculties liberty, aa opposed to compulsion,^ ia so pe- 
culiar, nay essentiaL that there can be neither judgment nor 
will, unless they be free." Vol. i. p. 198. 

The Andover Oeclaration, subscribed by the professors : 
Fret Agency and Natural Ability. — "That God's decrees 
perfectly consist with human liberty, God's universal agency 
with the a|rencv of man, and man's dependence with hie ac- 
countability : That man has understanding and coiporeal 
strensih to do all that God requires of hitn ; so that nothing 
but Uie sinner's aversion to holiness presents his salvation. 
Laws, p. 9. 

M»ral MnabUUy,—** That being moralty tneapable of recov- 
ering the image of his Creator, which was lost in Adam, 
every maaisjiistly exposed to eternal damiHRioii." Laws, 
page 7. 

Dr. Beeeher sAm refers to Dr. Tyfer: see National PreacTier, 
vol. iL pp. 16L 169— Dr. Woods* Letters io:Wsre, ch. v. p. 183— 
Dr. Woods* third letter lo Dr. Beeeher : Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
vol. vi. No. L pp. 11^32, and to the estracu in thenote at the 
end of Dr. BeiMaher*s Sermons oa Free Agency and Depend* 
snce. 

Tuesdaii, June l6lh.^A(iGr a preliEBiaary conver- 
sation, in whick the order of speaking was agreed 
upon, 

Dr. Wilson rose in rejoinder, and addressed the 
Presbytery nearly as follows : 

We are told by an inspired apoetk, that " tribula- 
tion worketh patience > and the it^unetion deitirered 
to us by the same authority, is to " let patience have 
her perfect work.'' I tbereibre beeeeeh you to hear 
me patiently. 

I think 1 can say, with all ^ood conacience» that I 
reciprocate the kindness, the courtesy, and the exhi- 
bition of fraternal feeling made by my opponent. But 
there are some things in which ne and 1 so materiaUy 
difi'er, that I cannot, as yet, shake hands, as he sup- 
posed; and there are some methods in his practical 
manner of exhibiting his views which it is imposaibie 
for me to imitate. 1 cannot, in such a momentous 
trial as this, address my language to the popular ear; 
nor can I indulge in that wit and pleaaaatry which is 
calculated to excite a smile ; no more can 1 pretend 
to iollow him in all those wanderinffs, and turnings, 
and eccentricities, which have so ahundantly appear- 
ed in the course of his defence. My object will be, in 
the fear of God, to address my argament to thin 
court; to take up the leading and prominent points 
in discussion, leaving other subordinate and irrele- 
vant matters (aa they ought always to lutve been 
left) out of the question. 

The introduction of new testimony, after the pro- 
secutor had closed his arguments^ was, i believe, a 
new measure in ^judicial proceedings. Men who act 
rationally, act from forethought and design. I im- 
pute no improper motive to the court. It was kind> 
ness and courtesy on your part ; and I did not object 
to it, because I wanted to know the truth of the whole 
case. But I may ask, what was the motive of Dr. 
Beeeher ifi presenting new evidence, after I had con- 
cluded my opening argument, but to prevent that 
argument from maiing the impraesion it was other- 
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wise likely to make on the rnlndfl of this Preebytery ? 
If o human eye can look into his breast ] but we are 
donstrained to judge of men's motives frem their con- 
duct. Hence I am constrained to infer tliat this ma- 
noeuvre was designed for popular efliect. 

[The Moderator here mterposed, and observed, 
that the introduction of new testimony had been al- 
lowed by the court, in consequence of the prosecutor's 
having, in his opening speech in support of the char- 
ges tabled, introduced new matter, not contained in 
the charges.! 

Weil pet that pass. I am al wavs willing to receive 
proper information : and when I have entertained an 
unfavorable impression touching the conduct of any 
individual, I am always ^Itud to have it removed. At 
all events, the introduction of this new testimony, at 
the opening of the defence, prevented that scrutiny 
and that application of the testimony which might 
have been made by the nrosecutor ; and it opened an 
ample field to the defendant for popular declamation. 
And how readily and extensively he occupied that 
field, you all know. 

I had entertained a hope that no repi v to the de- 
fence would have become necessary, but this untime- 
ly introduction of new evidence dispelled the pleasing 
expectation. And I deeply regret tliat so much time has 
been wasted by the introduction of matter entirely fo- 
reign from the merits of this cause. I a tliis I am inno- 
cent. What made it necessary (or me to read ex tracts 
from the Bdwardean and the Volunteer? It was 
Dr. Beecher's boa«t of the amount of eeclesiawtical 
capital he had imported from New England ; and that 
boast made to oiai odium on me^ as though I had 
been the cause of all his difficulties. Who made it 
necessary for me to read large portions of the Per 
fedumist 1 It was Dr. Beecher's caJl for Mr. Brain- 
ard^s testimony respecting the faith of that denomi- 
nation. Who gave me the right to read an anony- 
mous letter respeeCing the doings of the 3d Presbytery 
of New Yorkf It was Dr. Beecher's indiscreet use 
of a part of that document. On whose motion were 
two hours eonsumed in reading sermons, when a few 
moments' examination were sufficient to ascertain 
whether the propositions presented by me were cor- 
rectly extracted? But I iorbear, in order to make a 
passing remark on the letters which have been read 
and the (estiraony taken since I closed my argument. 
And, 

1. The letter written by Dr. Green, m 1828. On 
this I have only to say, humanum est errare — no man 
liveth and sinneth not. Dr. Qreen, in writing that 
letter, did wrong. 

2. The letter of Dr. Miller. This letter is truly 
characteristic. It exhibits the urbanity of Dr. Miller 
to the life. It proves the courtesv and kindness of 
that distinguished man, who wrote letters to Presby- 
terians, proving that some of our' ministers were 
guilty of ofiences in the church, as heinous as swind- 
Iiagi forgery and |)erjury, in civil society ; and at the 
same time protesting against a separation from such 
men. 

3. A letter, to which my name is attached as chair- 
man of the executive committee of Lane Seminary, 
inviting Dr. Beecher to come to Cincinnati ; in which 
I bore as much responsibility as the Moderator of this 
Presbytery bears when he signs, officially, the mi- 
nutes of your business in which he has no vote, and 
which business may have been transacted contrary to 
his wishes. And lor what purposes were these let- 
ters introduced? To cast unmerited odium upon 
me ; to prop u(> Dr. Beecher's fallen reputation, and 
to prove that if* be deserves to be suspended for her- 
esy in 1839, Drs. Green and Miller oupht to be sus- 
pended for inviting him to Philadelphia in 1828^ nine 
years ago; [the Moderator corrected Dr. W^ it was 
seven years ;] and only one year after Dr. deecher 
commenced his headlong course in new divinity and 
new measures. Could the writers of these letters 
bave foreseen what Dr. Beecher would be, and with 



whatckuwof men he would stand aisociated in 1835? 
And is it logical to say, that if he deserves suspen* 
sion now, the^ also deserved the same punishment ? 
Yes, sir, this is Dr. Beecher's logic I 

Leaving the letters, I will make a remark on Mr. 
Builard's testimony. 

He knows that Unitarians hated Dr. Beecher, 
though they claimed the greater part of his select 
system as their own. He had a long and extended 
acquamtance with ministers in New England, but 
never heard of the sermon called " the iaith once 
delivered to the saints" more than of any oilier ser- 
mon ; he knows of Dr. Beecher's pre-eminent fame 
in New England, but was not there to witness his ap- 
probation of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney ; he knows 
not whether Dr. Beecher's sermon on "the faith 
once delivered to the saints," parts of which have 
been read on this trial, resembles the creed oC the 
Doctor's church in Boston, though he was a member 
of that church for five years. Surely you should re- 
ceive with great caution the testimony of a witness 
who knows so muchj and knows so little ! One thing 
he knows: the Calvinism of New England is the be- 
ing opposed to Unitarianism. I do not mean to im- 
peach nis veracitv ; but I repeat, that the testimony 
of a witness needs close examination, who knows so 
much, and yet knows so little. 

[Mr. BuLLABP here interposed, and called for the 
riding of his testimony : and it was read over accoi- 
dingly, by the clerk. See p. 25.] 

Mr. Bullard complained that Dr. W. had misrepre- 
sented his testimony, in saying that Mr. B. had not 
been in New England to witness Dr. Beecher's ap- 
probation of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Finney. He had 
been in New England at the time referred to, and 
yet had not witnessed it. 

Dr. Wilson explained. He had understood so as 
the examination proceeded ; but, in ' the reading of 
the testimony, he perceived no such fact was re- 
corded. 

The Moderator stated that Dr. Wilson had fallen 
into another important mistake. The terms Calvin- 
is tic and Orthodox were not synonymous in New 
England. The term Ortliodox was used in a gene- 
ral sense, as distinguishing all who rejected ami op- 
posed the tenets of the Unitarians. 

Dr. Wilson repeated his disclaimer of all imputa- 
tion on the veracity of the witness. But he would 
ask of the court, what has all this array oi untimely 
testimony to do with this cause? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Is it adniisBible in a civil court, when a man 
is charged with larceny, for him to introduce testi- 
mony to show that nine years ago he was reputed by 
his neighbors to be an honest man ? Is it right, in an 
ecclesiastical court, when a man is charged with 
heresy, for him to prove that in Massachusetts, five 
years ago, he was reputed orthodox, by men who 
have no public creed as a bond of union ; and that 
seven years ago he was urged to come to. Philadel- 
phia by orthodox men in flie Presbyterian church ? 
Can it be possible that this court will suffer them- 
selves to be deluded by such management ? I appre- 
ciate your kindness, in giving indulgence to afi accu- 
sed brother, who ought always to be treated with 
tenderness; but, sir, you have too much good senile 
and stern integrity, to suffer your judgment to he 
warped by such testimony. The question is not 
what Dr. Beecher was in New England, but what he 
is in Cincinnati, and what he is in Lane Seminary ? 
He tells you that he has taught the same doctrines 
in the Second church which! have proved from his 
sermons; he declares that on these points his mind 
is made up, his principles are immutable : that he 
holds the same tenets this day as he has done from 
his outset in the ministry. It is true that I had some- 
thing to do with Dr. Beecher's coming to Lane Sem- 
inary ; but, though I bore some part in that responsi- 
bility, the same part iu it as the Moderator of this 
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Presbytery bears when he'sigrui theminatesofite 
proceedings, yet all I did in that matter has nothing 
to do with this cause. For what purpose were these 
letters produced? Evidently with a view to turn 
awav the attention of the court from the real merits 
ot the case to matters which are not connected with 
it: as though what Dr. Green, or Dr. Miller, and 
myself may have done or said, years ago, was to be a 
bar to any interference with Dr. Beecher's doctrines 
ai this day, and must forever seal my lips from speak- 
ing a word in the character of a prosecutor. They 
are produced with a view to represent nie as incon- 
sistent and wicked, in first extendii^ to a stranger 
the hand of welcome, and then, when he oomes^ 
meeting him with a back stroke. 

Dr. Beccuer here said, Did I understand Dr. Wil- 
son as meaning to convey the idea that he iiad no 
band in giving me a call to Lane Seminary 7 

Dr. Wilson replied, I said I luui the same respon 
sibility in respect to tliat call that the Moderator of 
til is rresbytery.has when he signs its proceedings in 
his official character. 

Dr. Bebcher. Did Dr. Wilson give no vote ? 

Dr. Wilson. I might have given some expression 
of opinion, but I gave no vote. 

Dr. Beech BR. In the consultation held by the Di 
rectors previous to the act of giving me the invitation 
did Dr. Wilson take no part and give no opinion in 
/avor of that measure? 

Dr. Wilson. I said on that occasion that if Dr. 
Beecher had changed his views from what they had 
been in 1817, and could adopt the Confession of Faith 
in the Presbyterian Church, I considered him as fit 
and as able » man as the Board could get tor the 
place, and that I should cordially acqaiesce in calling 
him. I now proceed to enquire what is th« benefit of 
l^rcvious good character to a man when put on his 
trial for treason 1 The question is not wliat the man 
once was ; but what has he since said and done 7 11' 
he be convicted, former good character may be plead 
as a ground of pardon when he petitions for clemency. 
Dr. Beecher complains that I did not give him mfor- 
mation when 1 changed my mind respecting his 
coming to Lane Seminary. Sir, I never changed my 
mind on that subject. I always said, previous to bjs 
visit to the west, that from what I knew of bis theo- 
logical opinions, in 1817. I was confident he never 
would sidopt the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, i believed him to be an honest man. who 
would never adopt a creed whH^h he did not believe, 
for the sake ot a seat in Lane Seminary. But when 
he entered the Presbyterian Church, through the 3d 
Presbytery of New York, I then was thoroughly con- 
vinced of my mistake. I found to my sad disappoint- 
ment and great grief that I had formetl an erroneous 
opinion of the man. He complains, further, that I 
would never permit him to explain to me his views. 
It is true that I declined hearing his explanations in 
private ; because his doctrines were published, and no 
private explanation could remove the offence given, 
or prevent the injury done to the church* Besides, 
sir, I did. not need explanation. Nothing but public 
and published recantation could heal the wound he 
had inflicted* on the cause of truth. I would never 
make a man an ofiender for a word, and especially it 
that word be uttered in the arder of debate ; but 
when a man writes and prints dangerous error, and 
more especially if he docs it once and again, I can 
listen to no explanation. He must publicly recall it 
or bear the consequences. And it is not likely that a 
man will recant who has persevered in error till his 
head has been frosted with the snows of sixty winters. 
Besides, Dr. Beecher has openly declared, in your 
presence, that he has not changed his sentiments: 
that he never shall change them ; that he will go to 
the judgment bar with them, and there stand the de*! 
cision oC the Judge whether they are false or true. | 

Dr. Beecher has expressed another complaint. He 
says he has been made *' the subject of suspicion."! 



"And who can stand before suspieion ?" " The fo* 
male character and the character of a minister both 
wither under the breath of suspkion," Sir, no lad/, 
no gentleman, no minister, who speaJts and acts dm- 
creetly,can easily be brought under suspicion. If the 
breath of calumny tarnishes the upright, the impres* 
eion must be transient. If Dr. B. has been made the 
subject of suspicion, he has been made so by his own 
continued vagaries. His theological wanderings 
liave surprised and perplexed his friends, and broken 
the peace of the church. But I deny thai there is 
an^ suspicion about it in the west. If there ever was 
a time in New England when he was a subject of 
mere suspicion, that period passed away long before 
he crossed the Alleghany. But in another part of his 
defence he assumes a lofly note. He always lived 
above suspicion, and came among us as a peace- 
maker. The Cincinnati Journal was speaking; out, 
but he said hush and it was silent. I knew not before 
by whose almighty ficU the motto of " answer him 
not," was brought into existence. It is well, sir, for 
men to be silent when they have no answer to give. 
The Lord has promised tagive his people ** a mouth 
and wisdom which their adversaries cannot gainsay 
or resist" — and then they will either roar like lions, 
or assume the appearance of angels of light. Dr. 
Beecher has pursued the latter policy, and presents 
himseli' before you in the lovely attributes ot a perse- 
cuted peace-maker 1 He excites vour sympathies by 
all that is lovely in oliaracter and venerable in age — 
he moves your admiration by his wonderful success. 
But how sudden and unexpected are transibrmations ? 
How soon did the pacificator turn on roe as a bitter 
accuser. This, I suppose, is the quid pro quo ac- 
cording to the law oi retaliation. 

His complaints and peaee-makiog,aad recriminatioa 
being ended, the Dr. ad vances to the subject before you 
— ^and says : " All these charges against me turn on a 
single pomt.namely, heresy, if i am not guilty of here* 
sy lam no slanderer, no hy poor ite." This, sir , is exactly 
so. Here, for once. Dr. Beecher and I can shake hands. 
*'Wearene8Lr together." I perfectly eoioeide with 
him in this — that if the charges of false doctrine be 
unsustained, the others most fall of course. 

In his attempt to vindicate his doctrines and show 
their agreement with the standards of the church, he 
advertizes you of his confidence that the clearness of 
his argument would be such as not only to convert 
to his own faith every old-school man in the court but 
even me. '* Yes," said he. "I am confident I shall 
convince Dr. Wilson and I have told him so." Yes, 
Moderator, Dr. Beecher in our private intercourse 
saki to me, *" I have no doubt that when I make my 
defence you will becdnvinced that I am right and you 
are wrong." But if he had convinced me, would that 
have brought us together ? Yes, Moderator : that 
would bring us together at once. If i am wrong^ and 
am made to see my error, I will at oooe confess it be- 
fore God and man. Gfod forbid that I should seal my 
lips in silence. 1 would say before the whole world : 
1 have been wrong, and I mean to do better. And I 
then pledged myself that, if such conviction should be. 
produced, I would make a public confession. As I am 
not contending for victory over Dr. Etcher, but for 
what I believe to be the truih of God, this expression 
of confidence on his part so far from nerving me with 
resistance, opened my eves, and ears, and heart to 
all he has said ; and after aU, sir, so far as I am 
concerned, he will have to take up the lamentation, 
" I have labored in vain« and spent ny strength for 
nought." 

The first position he took in the argument was 
this : that in tlie adoption of creeds, we must not ex- 
pect exact verbal agreement in our explanations. 
And he imputes to measeniiment which I never 
held nor expressed, viz. : ' that I believed the stand- 
ards of our church as far as they are consistent with 
the Word of God." No, Moderator; I never nud. 
so. I might adopt the Alcoran itself, or any other 
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book whatever, with such a limitation. I contended 
against this principle in our contest with the Cum- 
berland Presovterians; and if Dr. Beecher under- 
stood me as advocating any such idea, he is entirely 
mistaken. 

Dr. BcKCBER said there had been some expressions 
used by Dr, Wilson in his opening speech, wliich he 
understood as amouniing to such a position ; and he 
marvelled to hear such a doctrine proceed irom the 
lips of his brother. 

Dr. Wilson replied that he utterly disavowed any 
such sentiment: and if anything thai looked like it 
had fallen from his lips it must have been a lapsus 
linjTuae. 

Dr. Bbecrbr. So I said, at Uic time. 

Dr. Wilson resumed : 

What I did mean to advance was, that I received 
our standards because I believed, that as far as they 
went, they were consistent with the Word of Gk>a. 
Yet 1 do not believe, with Dr. Beecher, that '* they 
oofitain the truth, the whole tr9Uh, and nothing but 
the troth.'' F*or there are some things in the Word 
of God of which ihey say nothing : for example thei 
subjects of the priesthood of Melchizedec. the millen-' 
nium, and various others of a like kind. It leaves 
them as matters of enquiry , and as debateable ground. 
When it speaks it declares that which, though it may 
be debateable ground between us and the Methodists, 
or us and the Episcopcdians, is no longer debateable 
ground among JPreaby terians : unless indeed some 
choose to risk the distraction of the church by the 
emplovment of novel phrases in divinity. Lest I 
shoulu be considered more rigid than I really am, let 
me here explaiii. 1 care not about cxacr verbal 
agreement, if he can shew me that we mean thel 
same thing. I do not, of course, expect that when' 
another man preaches a sermon on the same doctrine J 
he should use the very same words with a sermon of 
my own. And it would be eqoallv an absurdity to 
expect that a man in preaching should say nothing 
be/ond the very words of Scri|)ture, or the very ex- 
pressions of the Conlession of Faith : but it is not 
absurd to expect that he should use language that is 
intelligible. We have been told by Dr. B. that the 
EngliBh language was at its perfection in the days of 
King James, when our version ol the Scriptures was 
made : cannot we then use the same terms that were 
used then, so that it may be evident that we mean 
the same thing 1 Till Dr. Beecher shall have proved 
that '* utterly disabled" means full ability— that " a 
corrupt nature" means a nature fteither holy nor un- 
holy— that *' dead in sin" and '* wholly defiled in ail 
the faculties and parts of soul and body" means that 
there is nothing wrong but the will — that " utterly 
indisposed" means plenary powers; I must dissent 
from his exposition, fsr we are the poles apart. Or 
rather, there is an impassable gulf between us: not, 
I hope, that great gulf which separated the rich man 
and Lazarus ; but there is a gulf over which no ex- 

Clanation hitherto given has succeeded in throwinga 
ridge, and which nothing can fill up, so that Dr. B. 
and 1 can come and shake hands over it, but Recan- 
tation, 

And now as to the' exposition of language. Dr. 
Beecher was very lively in his remarks upon my pro- 
ducing Johnson and Walker as authority here : and 
tells us that the resort ought to have been to a theo- 
logical dictionary, and to the t$8iu loquendi at the 
time the Confession of Faith was compiled. But sir, 
did 1 bring Johnson and Walker to prove the mean- 
ing of terms used in the Confession ? No sir : I brought 
these authorities to prove the true meaning of the 
wo*-d '* Flander," and I brought higher authority thao 
either or both of them ; I brought the Bible to show 
that in the sense of that book slander means the 
•' brin^g up of an evil report." 

But Dr. Beecher charges me with being too riffid 
in the maoner in which I speak of conformity to the 
terms of the Confeimon of Faith \ aod he infers that 



I must be a Catholic because I will have every body 
to subscribe to the Confession without explanation. 

[Here the Moderator reminded Dr. Wilson that 
Dr. Beecher had said he did not mean to make this 
charge personally on Dr. Wilson ; but inferred it from 
his argument.] 

Dr. Bbbcher observed that he had expresFly dis- 
claimed applying the sentiment to Dr. Wilson, al- 
though his language would bear such an inference. 

Dr. Wilson resumed: Well, be it so. I now say 
that the same argument might be urged against the 
ProteRtant claim to receive the Bible without the 
church's explanation of it. Dr. Beecher says the 
Confession of Faith must be explained. I say that it 
must be received according to the obvious sense and 
meaning of its words as ihey are understood by one 
who speaks English — in their plain, obvious moan- 
ing. He says no ; they contain many technics which 
must be interpreted according to the ustuf loquendi 
at the time it was written ; with a regard to the ex- 
isting controversies and the reigning pmlosophy : and 
he has accordingly gone back to Augustine, and ex- 
plained the Confession according to the force of tech- 
nical terms at that day. If this be true, then the Con- 
fession must be a sealed book to the common people, 
until it shall be explained by the priest : and so the 
body of believers will have no more to do with the 
Confession in the Presbyterian church, than they 
have to do with the Bible in the Church of Rome. 
Now which of us is the Catholic ? 

Dr. Beecher, while explaining his sense of the Con- 
fession, complains that no body can understand him. 
He says he has tried five different times to explain 
his notions of natural ability, and has always been 
misunderstood, and he then very patiently tried it the 
sixth time. 

[Dr. BEfiCBEB explained. It was not his notions of 
natural ability, but his sentiments as to the right of 
private construction which he had five several times 
tried to make Dr. Wilson understand, but witliout 
success.] 

Well : there is another point on which his success 
is no better ; and in respect to which it may be well 
enough to refresh his memory. He says that I have 
not understood the position he takes on the subject of 
free agency and natural ability ; what he means by 
the natural abiUty of man as a free agent to put iorth 
right spiritual exercises. 

By natural ability, I mean what the law of God moans, 
when ii sava, Thou ahalt love the Lord thy God with all tby 
HSABT, ana mind, and soul, and stbbngth ; and what the gos- 
pel means, when, in the form of a parable, it declv^a, that he 
gave to every man according to hia several abilUy^ and that 
the moral obligation to improve. corre8[)onded with the talctUs 
given, and ihe ability poaaesseJ for their improvemcnL 

I mean, that God doea not reap where he haa not sowed, 
or gather where he haa not aircwed ; but requires according 
to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath not- 
much of him to whom much is given, and little of him to 
whom httle la given. 

I mean, that God knowa how to create intelliffent beings 
with such powers of mind, that beinir upheld and placed un- 
der law, they are so capable of obedience aa to create perfect 
and in&itte obligauon to obey; the violation of which brings 
upon the atnnar a iust condemnation te eternal dkath. 

I mean, what the Confcaaiona of Faith of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches mean, that God hath endued 
the will of man with that natural liberty and power of acting 
upon choice, that it la neither forced, nor by any abaolute ne- 
cessity of nature determined to do good or evil ;" so that by 
hia decreca, " neither is God the author of atn ; nor ia vblence 
oflfercd to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or coa- 
tingcncy of second cauaea taken away, but rather eatabliah- 
ed."— //r. Beeeher^9 Sermon on Dtptndmc* and Frt€ Agen- 
cy, pp. 14, 15. 

Now, after all this, I never yet have been able to 
learn what he means by natural ability. In other pla- 
ces he speaks about bones and sinews ; in others of 
underBtaDding, memoryi and other facoUiee of the 
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"»[»<*•' *!i®J*«'we frankly confees that I do not koow 
what Dr. Beecher does mean by natural ability. 

In laying down rulcB for construction, the Doctor 
sayB that we must never give to any instrument such 
an interpretation as will cause it to contradict itself, 
it the words will bear such a one as will make it£ 
parts consistent. Here we do not differ. It would 
certainly be unjust and unfair so to do. In advancing 
hie argument in isupport of natural ability, he endea 
vors to esUblish it by an exposition of the Coniession 
ol i« aith. In replying to what he has said, I shall noi 
take up his topics ofargument in the exact order in 
which he advanced them, but in such as shall best 
suit my own purpose. 
Presbytery here took a recess until the adernoon. 
Tacsdity Aflei^noon.-^Dr, Wilson resamed : I am 
, now at the phice where Dr. Beecher first touched 
the merits ol the real question between him and my- 
^t K?"?* ^^^ ^^ when he undertook to prove that 
the Christian church in all ages believed and taught 
as he does. But before I proceed to reply, let me stop 
to notice a remark which fell from him after he had 
concluded his argument. Could he shew that the 
church now believes and alwajfs has believed as he 
teaches, it would of course acquit him not oniyof con- 
tradicting our standards, but also of having brought 
. up ail evu report upon the church. The remark wae 
; tlii.s:^ That if lie had misrepresented the opinions ol 
the lathers, it still would not be slander, because a 
i.iaa cannot he guilty of slander in respect to those 
who are slumbering in the grave. 1. sir, am of a dlf- 
terent opinion. Whether such an ofieoce be actiona- 
; ble, or not, in a civil court, I am not lawyer enough to 
^ siiy ; nor do 1 know of any adjudicated case which will 
Kettle that question. 1 can only state my own view of 
^ ihe matter i and for mvself, I have always considered 
^ it, and I do now consider it, a much greater crime to 
^ elfinder those who liave gona into eternity, than those 
: who arc still m the confines of time, and who are able 
to vintlicate their own good name from aspersion. 11 
I the departed were true christians, they arc not dead ; 
^ God 18 not the God of the dead, but of the living ; they 
^ are still members of Christ's mysibal body : and if an 
, evil report is brought upon them, it ia as it brought 
\ a<^ainst Him, their living Head, who has burst thr 
^'rave, and ^one up on iiigh,iiever to be confined with- 
in its cold limits again. But he says that if slander ol 
the dead were an actionable offence, still, as his state- 
ment rested on historical authority, it might be only 
an error, and that would be no slander. To this I re- 
ply, that when an individual occupies such a station 
as Dr. Beecher does, it is not for nim to plead igno- 
rance as to a matter of this kind ; and althougn he 
h-.is here admitted that on a re-examination of the 
evidence he is ready to confess that in what he stated 
in his sermon as to the darkness of the church before 
the days ol Edwards he was mistaken, and that he is 
now wdling to retract it ^ vet this doea not cover the 
case ; because a portion of his sermon relates not to 
those who lived before Edwards' day, but fixes the 
Fame slander upon the living : for it does assume that 
there are. at this day, and not a few, who preach the 
doctrine he opposes, and do thereby hinder the on- 
ward progress of the oar of the gospel and do more 
timn any others to eclipse the Sun of Righteousness. 
Hence, though slander against the dead be not ac 
tionable, still there remains slander against the living 
to be retracted, unless he can make good Ills asser- 
tion that the church of God in all ages has held the 
doctrine he delights to maintain. 

His first argument to show that the church in eve^ 
ry age has held these notions, is drawn irom the uni- 
versal ooneciousn ess of men. This was not placed 
fir«t in order by Dr. B., but it is so placed by me. 

Dr. Beecrgr here enquired whether Dr. Wilson 
meant to say that this was one ol the arguments em- 
ployed by Dr. B. to show what had been the general 
belief of the church ? 

Dr, Wilson replied that he had so understood it. 

9 



Dr. Beechbr said that what he had advanced re- 
specting the universal consciousness of mankind as to 
their own natural freedom and ability, had nothing to 
do with that part of the argument which rened on 
the testimony of the church m all ages : but had been 
applied in support of Dr. B.'s construction of the Con- 
Itssion of Faith. 

Dr. Wilson, well : then I will pass over that point. 

I will now proceed to the testimony from the 
Fathers. Dr. Beecher introduced quotations from 
the writings oT the early Fathers to show that they 
held the Natural Abihty of man in the sense he holds 
it. But tliat is not the question at issue. We are 
not settling what the Fathers held : the question at 
issue is, wliat did the church hold ? from the days 
when inspiration closed with the sealed lips of the last 
of the Apostles, down to the times of Augustine, a 
period of four centuries. Any one who reads the 
history of the church during that period will be 
puzzled to find any Creed or Confession of Faith 
whatever, saving the brief Creed of Athanasius in 
respect to the Trinity, in his conflict with Arius. 
For four hundred years the church, so far as we 
know, had no Creed but the Bible, and we must look 
there alone to find what doctrines she held. It was 
when the controversy arose as to what the Bible 
meant on the subject of the Trinity that a Creed was 
for the first time composed : and it respected that 

Koint alone. The sentiments therefore of Justin 
fartyr, Tatius, Ireneus, Origen, Cyprian and the 
rest have nothing to do with the matter. The senti-^ 
ments of these writers are not exhibited as the Creed 
of the church. Their writings shew only what were 
their own individual opinions, as urged by them in 
their controversy against tlie Pagan philosophers or 
other Errorists of their times. Ana besides, they 
were then considered, and have been ever since, as 
speculative and unsound men. 

Let me suppose a case. Let me imagine that from 
this day, for the space of four succeeding centuries, 
all Creeds and Confessions of the chuich were blotted 
out; and that then there should elapse a further 
period of eleven or twelve centuries more: so that 
for sixteen or seventeen hundred years not a vestige 
of any public symbol of the christian faith was visible. 
And then, aHer this long dark interval of more than 
a thousand years, a presbytery should sit among our 
posterity, and should with such lights as they tiad, 
endeavor to discover from the writings of the present 
day what was the Creed of the church during the first 
400 years after us. And that they should take up as 
the prominent writers of the age the works of Ware, 
Emmons, Wesley, B. W. Stone, A Campbell, Tay- 
lor, D wight, Edwards, and Dr. Beecher, and Dr. 
Bishop. 1 say that if they settled the question accord- 
ing to the writings of these men, they would settle it 
wrong: Idonotmdeed say, that these writers are 
wrong in all things, or that their writings do not con- 
tain much truth ; but I do sa^ that they would be a 
false criterion of what is the faith of the Presbyterian 
church. And no more can we, from consulting the 
writings of the early fathers, mutilated, translated 
and what not, as they are, decide what was the 
aith of the Universal church during the first four 
centuries. 

I will now shew what is the historical evidence 
concerning the writers of that age. 

ExtracU/rom Cav^9 Hvtt qftk»pri1nUii04 Fat^.trs, 

Cav^ speaking of OrigM, says : '^For though aboanding 
with words, he was always allowed to be eloqpsDt, for which 
Vincentius nighly commends him, affirmiiig ms phrase to be 
so sweet, pleasant, and deUghtfol, that there seemed to him 
to have cropped not words so much as honey from his mouth. 

But that, alas, which has cast clouds and darknefs spon all 
his glory, and buried so much of his fame in ignominy aad re- 
proach, is the dangerous and unsound doctrines and princi- 
ples which are scattered up and down his wridngs, for whioh 
almost alt ag^es. without any reverence to his partSy learoin|^ pi- 
ety, and the judgement of the wisest and best of times he uvctd 
in, have without any mercy, pronoimocd him hoetic, and hia 
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■entlmentli and Bpeculations raah, absurd, p€rniciouB, blas- 
phemous, and indeed what noL Tlie alarm beigan of old, and 
waspursoed with a mighiy clamor and fierceness, especially 
by Methodius, bishop of Olympus, Eusiathius of Antioch, 
Apollinaris, Tbeophifus of Alexandria and Epipbanius ; ana 
the cry carried on with a loud noise in after ages, insomuch 
that the very mention of his name is in the Greek Church 
abominable at this day. I had once resolved to have con- 
sidered the chief of those notions and principles for which 
Origen is so heavily charged by the ancients, but superceded 
that labor, when I found that the industry of the learned Mon- 
sieur Huet in his Oriseniana had left no room for any one to 
come after him ; so fully, so clearly, so impartially, with such 
infinite variety of reading, has he discussed and canvassed 
this matter, and thither I remit the learned and capable 
reader. 

And for those that cannot or will not be at the pains to 
read his large and excellent discourses, they may consuli 
nearer hand the ingenious author of the Letter of resolution 
concerning Origen and the chief qf his opinione ; where they 
will find the most obnoxious of his dogmata reckoned up, 
and the apologies and defences which a sincere lover of Ori- 
gen might be supposed to make in his behalf and these pleas 



represented with all the advantages with which wit, reason, 
and eloquence could set them off." Cave, vol. 2. pp. 417, 418. 

Speaking of Justin Martyr, Cave says : (30d, 7, 8, same 
volume,) ^^Conoeming the stale of the soul after this life, he 
affirms that the souls even of the prophets and righteous 
men fell under the power of demons ; though how far that 
power should extend he tells us not; grounding his assertion 
vpon no other basis than the single instance of Samuel's be- 
ing summoned up by the enchantments of the Pythoness. 

Nor does he assert it to be necessarily so ; seeing he grants 
that by our hearty endeavors and prayers to God^ our souls at 
the hour of their departure may escape the seizure of those 
evil powers. To this we may add, what he seems to main- 
tain, that the souls of good men are not received in heaven till 
the resurrection ; that when they depart the body, they remain 
enkreiUon poi chooroo, in a better stale, where being gathered 
within itself, the soul perpetually emoys whalittovcd; but 
that the souls of the unrighteous and the wicked are thrust 
into a worse condition, where they expect the judgment of 
the great day; and he reckons i^ among the errors of some 
pretended christians, who denied the resurrection, and affirm- 
ed that their souls inunediately after death were taken into 
heaven. Nor herein did he stand alone, but had the almost 
unanimous suffrage of primitive writers voting with him, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, Hilary, Prudentius, Ambrose, 
Augustin, AnastaaiuB Sioaita, and indeed who not, there be- 
ing a general concurrence in this matter, that the souls of the 
righteous were not upon the dissolution presently translated 
into Heaven, that is, not admitted to a full and perfect fruition 
of the divine presence; but determined to certain secret 
and unknown repositories, where they enjoyed a state of im- 
perfect blessedness, waiting for the accomplishment of it ai 
the general resunection, which intermediate state they will 
have described under the notions oi Paradise and AhrJiam's 
hosom I and which some of them make to be a subterranean 
region within the bowels of the earth." 

"The like concurrence, though not altogether so uncon- 
trollably entertained of the ancients with our Justin, we may 
observe m his opinion concerning the angels, that God hav- 
ing committed to them the care and superintendency of thie 
sublunary world, they abused the power intrusted to them, 
mixing themselves with women in wanton and sensual em- 
braces, of whom they be^t a race and posterity of demons. 
An assertion not only intimated by Philo and Josephus, but 
expressly owned by Papias, Athenagoras, Clemens Alexan- 
dnnus, Tertulhim, Cyprian, LactanUus, Sulpitius, Severus, 
St. Ambrose, and many more. That which first gave birth to 
this opmion (easily embraced by those who held angels to be 
corporeal,) was a misunderstanding of this passage: the 
•on* qf God saw the daughters of men that they werejair, and 
they took them to w\fe^ andthey hear children to (hem, thesanu 
became rnxMy meti, men qfrenownJ* 

I nught>ere also insist upon what some find so much 
fault with m our Martyr, his magnifying the power of man's 
will, which IS notononsly known to have been the current 
dootnne of the Fathers, through all the first ages, till the rise 
of the Pelagwn controversies ; though they still generally own 
Oiartnexaxreten a mighty assistance of divine grace to raise 
up and enable the soul for divine and spiritual things." 

T.,^^^J^^.u^^^>^^ ^l disallowed opinions may be 
pwbably met with m this good man's writings, but which are 



mostly nice and philosophical. And indeedf having been 
brought up under so many several institutions of dhiloeopby, 
and coming (as most of the Fathers did) fieah out of the 
schools of Plato, it is the less to be wondered at, if the notions 
which he had there imbibed stuck to him, and he endeavored, 
as much 6s might be, to reconcile the Platonic principles with 
the dicutes of Christianity." 

So much for the faith of the Fathers as a means to 
show what was the faith of the Universal church. 

We now come down after 400 years to Aufastine. 
He was called by Dr. Beecher the Calvin oi' Calvin- 
ism, and we were told (hat he taught as Calvin 
tauffht. And what did Calvin teach ? From the pae- 
sagres quoted from him it is proved that he taught 
that man corrupted by the fall sins voluntarily. Well : 
and who denies it ? But what does Dr. Beecher ray Y 
that man cannot be depraved till he sins voluntcu-ily : 
or, to use his own words from his sermon : " Neither 
a holy nor a depraved nature is possible without 
choice. If therefore man is depraved by nature, it \r 
a voluntary nature that is depraved." Dr. B. might 
as well bring up a question as to the relevancy of 
this sermon as testimony. It has been said, after the 
trial has proceeded to a great length, that the testi- 
mony 18 irrevelant: that it is outlawed. 
I Dr. Bbechek. I did not say that. 
)r. WiLson. Weil : I will not remark on that, 
then. 

Dr. Beeoheb. You must not on what I did not 
say. As to there being no depravity, I have not said 
there could be none without the will. 

Dr. Wilson. You said there can be none without 
choice ; and I know no diflerence.] 

It seems, however, that the sermon has nothing to 
do with the case, because it is not on the subject of 
origmal sin, but relates exclusively to adult man. But 
what 18 the title ? *'A Sermon on the Native Charac- 
ter ol Man " I presume that what is native is soiue- 
thmg born with us; and though it should be spoken 
cpncermng an adult man, still it must mean some- 
thing born with him. Native means that. Dr. Beech- 
er cant get over it. His argument is that man is irre- 
ligious by nature. Then the sermon certainly has 
relation to what is called original sin. As to the sin 
of adults being voluutary, there is no dispute. But 
here we come to the point: h all sin voluntary ? Do 
our staiidards say so? The Confession of Faith says 
tnat origmal sin is nevertheless sin, and damnable 
sin. Yes. sir: it is that dark and stagnant pool, that 
black and horrid thing behind the will, which Dr. 
Beecher has endeavored to ridicule. Dr. B. says that 
all em is voluntary : but I shall show that his sermon 
18 incorrect not only as it respects original sin, but as 
It regards adult man also. That the sermon has the 
strongest allusion to original dn is plain. The first x)f 
the sermons (I will not now trouble presbytery by 
reading the extriMJts,) distinguishes between the crea- 
ture before and after accountability ; plainly implying 
that there is a period during which the creature cx^ 
ists before responsibility : and during that time it is 
neither ffood nor baa. He can't get over it 

jDr. Bbecher. Please to read the passages.] 

The sermon is in the hands of the court, l^speaks 
for Itself. But look here : 

"The first sin is free and might hate been and ought to 
have been avoided." 

, " Whatever effect the fall of man may have had"— 
is not that original sin? "the early constitution of 
man';— IS not this original sin ? native sin ? I there- 
lore insist that the testimony is relevant ; and reie^ 
vant on the charge concerning original sin. 

I will now show that his doctrine, as it respects 
adult man. is at war with the truth. 

"Asallwn is voluntary, every sinner must have nnder- 
standing of the law and consciousness that he is about to do 
wrong.'^ 

I say this is against the troth. The Scripture 
teaches us much about '* sins of ignorance." Ishall 
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not eoDtend that a sin of ignorance is as heinous as a 
sin committed with knowledge ; bat I shall contend, 
and prove, that it is a sin, and a damning sin. Let 
us look at Leviticus iv. 2—13, and we shallfind a par- 
ticular provision made concerning the priest who has 
sinned through ignorance ; for a common man who 
has done the same ; and for tfre whole congregation. 
There was always atonement required, ft was an 
offence of such a kind that the man who committed it 
deserved punishment, and the punishment of his sin 
fell upon tne victim be brougot for sacrifice. And 
what does Paul teach us, standing on Mars Hill, in 
the midst of that illustrious assembly of Grecian 
sages ? " The times of this ignorance God winked 
at, but now commandeth all men every where to re- 
pen t.'* The sin of that people was gross idolatry — 
they were wholly given unto idols ; yet according to 
Paul they sinned ignorantly. '* Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you." And what does he 
say of himself: " I obtained mercy because I did it 
iffnorantly, in unbelief." Had he known what he was 
doing, his sin would have been unpardonable. Was 
he conscious of crime when he was hauling the saints 
to prison and compelling them to blaspheme ? No. 
He verily thought with himself that he was doing 
God service. But as soon as he got knowledge, then 
he considered himself the greatest of all sinners, ajid 
though cx>nverted^ yet the least of all saints. And 
what does the Scripture say of the " Princes of this 
world." when Ihev " crucified the Lord of Glory ?"■ 
that tney did it with knowledge of the fact 7 No ; for 
had they known it they wouldnot have cruGifie<l him ; 
but it says that '' none of them knew." And for what 
is it that Christ will come a second time?. For two 
objects : to " take vengeance on them that know not 
God," as well as to receive and save his people. He 
says expressly that he will take vengeance on men 
ignomm of God.. Thi»r are tr go into the same corn- 
pan v with the rejecters of the gospel, to the lett hand 
of tne JucU^e. Wnat need of sending the gospel to the 
heathen if their ignorance is to excuse them ? They 
are sinning ignorantly, worshipping the best God 
they know. It is true that their fathers once had the 

fospel and^ rejected it ; but tlieir .descendants lie un- 
er that sin as the Jews now do under the sin of their 
ancestors. Does the heathen man sin with knowledge 
and consciousness? He often does; and did he sin 
with malice it would be the unpardonable sin. Paul 
had malice in his sin ; if he had had knowledge also, 
his oSence would never liave had forgiveness ; his 
fate would have been sealed. But there remains an- 
other question : Ts all sin voluntary ? You know that 
is not the doctrine of our standards. The doctrine of 
the Confession is that which Calvin taught; that 
man, being corrupted by the tall, sins voluntarily. 
That is the doctrine of our church. 

But to return ; for we have gone into an e|)isode, 
aside from the subject of the lathers, on which we 
started. I repeat it : for four hundred years afler 
the apostles, down to the times of Augustine, we 
know nothing of any church creed, but the Bible. If 
that teaches man's natural ability, then Dr. Beccher 
may prove it from the Bible; but not from the fa- 
thers. I shall for the present pass by Augustine, aiftl 
ask the Moderator to be so good as to read his own 
version of an extract from Turretin, which was pro- 
duced by Dr. Beecher in his defence. 

Professor Stowe, the Moderator of Presbytery, 
then read again the extract in question, from 1 Tur- 
ret. 729, 730 ; edit. 1688. See p. 39. 

Now it has been said that Turretin teaches the 
doctrine of man's natural ability, as Dr. Beecher 
does ; aod that his work is the text book used at 
Princeton; and the argument is, that if Dr. Beecher 
is a heretic, the jprofessors of the Princeton Semina- 
ry must be heretics also. Now Turretin does go in- 
to some nice and subtle distinctions ; but, in the end, 
be comes out plamly, and declares that man's inabili- 



ty is as insuperable as that of a lame man to walk ; 
and that it is improper to say that a man can believe 
if he wishes to believe. And does this prove that he 
and Dr. Beecher teach one and the same thing 1 
Lay the two side bv side : and do they coincide ? No ; 
thev vary from each other as much as a straight line 
and a curved line. But suppose that Turretin did 
teach verbatim as Dr. Beecher does, would that 

fTove that his was the doctrine of the whole church ? 
f Princeton adopted the book in whole, it would only 
prove that Princeton was corrupt. But many books 
are used, the whole of whose contents are not adopt- 
ed ; and the students are warned aorainst those points 
wherein they are exceptionable. Paley's Moral Phi- 
losophy, for example, is very commonly used as a 
text book, although it contains many things that are 
erroneous. So Turretin might be used in like man- 
ner, withont any sanction of^ all the ground he takes. 
And now I ask, what has Dr. Beecher proved by his 
(quotation from Turretin ? Notlung, but that Turre- 
cm contradicts him. 

The next evidence adduced by Dr. Beecher is Lu- 
ther. Turretin says that Luther is wrong, though 
he ibilowed Augustine. The will is always free. 
We all know this. It is an absurditv to talk aioout '*a 
bound will;" there is, and there can he, no such thing. 
Yet Augustine and Luther both taught the doctrine 
of a bound wilL Were it a proper time, I could show 
what the freedom of the will is. But I want Luther 
to speak for himself. Hear him on Galatians, v, 17: 

" And these are contrary one to the other : so that ye can- 
not do the same things that ye would"— 

"This place witnesselh plainly that Paul writeth these 
things to the faithhii, that is to the church believing in Christ, 
baptized, renewed justilied, and having full foisivaness of 
sins. Yet notwithstanding he saith, that she batn flesh re- 
belling against the Spirit. After the same manner he speak- 
cth of himself in the seventh to the RoiAans. We credit 
Paufs own words that he hath a law in his members rebel- 
ling against him."—" This batde of the flesh against the Spirits 
all the children of God have had and felt : and the b^ same 
do we also feel and prove. He that searcheth his own con- 
science, if he be not a hypocrite^ shall well perceive that to 
be trae in himself which Paul here saith : that the flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit. All the faithful do therefore feel and 
confess that their flesh reaisteth against the Spirit, and that 
these two are so contrary the one to the other m themaelvesi 
\)^f^,do^ehaiiheycan^ they are not dbU to perform that which 
they \oould do. Therefore the flesh hindereth us that we 
cannot keep the commandments of Ood, that we cannot love 
our neighbors as ourselves^ much less can we love Ood with 
all our heart : therefore it is impossible for us to become right- 
eous by the works of the law. Indeed there is s good wUl in 
us, and so must there be, (for it is the Spirit which resisteth 
the flesh,) which would glaaly do good, fulfil the law, love 
Gh>d and his neighbor, and such fike, but the flesh obeyeth 
not this good wiUj but resisteth it ; and yet God imputeth not 
unto us this sin : for he is merciful to those that believe for 
Christ's sake." 

So much for Luther's testimony to the doctrine of 
Natural abilitv. 

And now (or Matthew Henry. (Dr. Green, it 
seems, was a great heretic, for recommending Henry 
and Scott !) 

Ezek. xi. 19. " And I will give them one heart, and I will 
pot a new npirit within you : and I will take the slony heart 
out ef their flesh and will give them a heart of flesh." 

" God will plant good pnnciples in them ; he will make the 
tree good. This is the gospel promise, and is made good to 
all those whom God designs for the heavenly Canaan ; for 
Gk>d prepares all for heaven, whom he has prepared heaven 
for." Again— Ezek. xviii. 31. " *-make you a new heart and 
a new spiriL"— '* We must make us a n^ hsart and a new 
spiriL This was the matter of promise— -zi. 19 { here it is 
tne matter of a precept. We must do our endeavor, and then 
God will not be wanting to us to give us his grace." 

And now to apply Dr. Beecher's rule, of not need- 
lessly making: aoook contradict itself, look at PhlL ii. 
12,13: 

"Work out your own salYation," 4tc 
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*' Wofk with fisar, for ha woiks of hia cood pleaaiira— to wU 
and to da— faegnrea the ithoU aiilrt. It ia the grace of Gk>d 
that indUiea i& will to that which ia good, and then enmblet 
v» to perform it, and to act according to our phnciplea. IJum 
kaai wrought ail our vorks in ua. — laa. xavL 12. Qfhig good 
fUoiure, Aa there ia no strength in us, ao there ia no merit 
mua." 

If thia teaches natural ability, aa Dr. Beecher does, 
he ia v^elcome to all the benefit of the evidence. 

And next let me quote Dr. Mattheiva, Theological 
Professor in South Hanover Seminary, Indiana. 
This authority was claimed by Dr. Beecher ; and aa 
I recommended the sermon, it was the more triumph* 
antly relied on; and the mathematical axiom was 
applied, that tiVb things which are equal to the same 
thinfc are equal to one another. I do not recall my 
recommendation : and now let us hear what the ser- 
mon says, and let us remember the rule about con- 
sistent interpretation : 

Kxtraet from Dr. MUihew^s Sermon^ coiled " Uniiy of 
ChrtMt and the ChunA." Orig. Ser, 1833. 

''There are two lenaea in which we are dead." 

'** We^ by nature, sustain to the moral Governorof the world 
no other relation than that of condemned rebels ; we have for- 
feited all the righta and privilegea which belong to faithful 
and obedient aubjects. Our natural life may, for a time, be 
preserved ; but the faivor of Ood^ which ia lifcj ia loat ; the 
sentence of death ia Bolemnly pronounced upon ua. Nor ia it 
/possible, by any exeriiona we can make, to change our state 
4>f condemnation into a aute of ft vor with god." pp. 21 1 , 2 12. 

** There ia another aenae in which we are dead. We are 
(by nature jUiaensibie to the claims both of the divine law and 
the gospat The tenanta of the grave are inaeaaible to the in- 
tereata and active pursuits of life; the wealth, the honor, the 
pleaaiite of thia world, no longer make any impression on 
them. So are we insensible to we real interests of eternity, 
tiO the intrinsic importance of apiritual things, p. 213. 

'* We poasessb mdeed. all the natural faculties which God 
demanda in hia service ; out we are without the moral power, 
we have not the diapoaition, the desire to employ them in his 
service. Thia want of disposition, instead of mrnishing the 
ahadow of excuse for our unbelief and impenitence, is the very 
essence of sin, the demonstration of our guilt. 

Here^ then, is work for Omnipotence itself. Here is not 
only insensibility to be quickened, but here is opposition, 
here is enmity to be destroyed. The art and the maxima ol 
men may change, in some degree, the outward appearances, 
but they never can reach the sea^ of the disease i there it will 
remain, and there it will operate, after all that created wis- 
dom and power can do. That power which can start the 
poUeofapiritaallife within us, must reach aud control the 
very origin of thought, p. 214. 

Could I have found amusement in a scene so so- 
lemn as this, I should really have been amused at 
the manner in which Dr. Beecher dispatched Dra. 
T wiss. Green, and Spring, Dr. T wiss was Prolocu- 
tor to the Assembly of Divines at Westminster; and 
in a book of his, not in the Confession of the Divines. 
he published a sentimeni which Dr. B. has laid hold 
of to prove that Twiss taught the same doctrine 
with himself; and therefore Dr. Twiss is as ^reat a 
heretic as Dr. Beecher, Fine logic ! Dr. Springi^ has 
been appointed to go to Europe ; and because he pub- 
lished, years ago, a book that contained errors, 
therefore the whole Presbyterian church is errone- 
ous! 

I will now return, and tak^ up the Harmony ol 
Confessions. BVom the days of Augustine to the age 
of the Reformation, there was a lapse ol eleven cen- 
turies, and Dr. Beecher has undertaken to prove that 
the church in all those ages held as he holds. For 
40d years to Augustine, the faith of the whole 
church is to be learned from the Bible ; and eleven 
hundred more to the Reformation, there is no evi- 
dence of what the church held, save in the dark re- 
mains of Popery ! or from the Scriptures. 

No evidence has been adduced to show that in this 
long period they held his doctrine. There was no 
creed but the Bible: and he must seek his evidence 
there, or find it nowhere. 

Let us see if the creed of Helvetia teaches, as has 



been alleged, the doctrine of natural ability, as Dr. 
Beecher holds it^ 

[Dr. Beecher. I did not ||>roduce the reformed 
creeds to prove natural ability, but to prove moral 
inability.] 

Very well. You say, however, that the church, ui 
all ages Jias held asyou teach. 

[Dr. Beecher. These cannot be quoted as my 
evidence.] 

Well; then they shall be quoted as mine: and I 
bring them to show that Dr. Beecher does not hold 
the faith of the Reformed churches. 

And we take ain to be that natural corruption of man, deri- 
ved or apread from thoae onr first parents unto us all, through 
which we bein^ drovmod in evil coneupiacencery and clean 
turned away from Ood, but prone to all eoii^fuU tff all wick- 
edneaa, diatrust, contesBpt, and hatred of God, can do no good 
of ourselves, no not so much aa think of any. p. 58. 

We are to conaidar, what man was after his fall. Hia an- 
derstanding indeed waa not taken from him, neither was he 
deprived otwill, and altogether changed into a stone or stock. 
Nevertheless, theae thinga are ao altwed in man, that they 
are not able to do that now, which they could not do before 
his fall. For his understanding ia darkened^ and his will, 
which before waa free, is now become a aervile will; for it 
serveth sin, not nUiing^ but willing: for it ia called awiU, 
and not a nilliug. Therefore, as touching evil or sin, man 
does evil, not comj>elled either by God or the Devils but qfhia 
own accord ; and in this respect he tiath a moat free will, 
p. 60. 

They take a distinction between the state of an 
adult man who sins, and the state of man naturally. 
in which the will is servile, the understanding dark- 
ened, the affections depraved. These control the 
will. 

I was not a little surprised at Dr. Beecher's reply 
when I asked him what the word *' things" referred 
to here. He said he was not answerable for the 
grammatical construction of the sentences in the 
creed. But whocan read it, and not see that '^ihings" 
refers to the understanding and the affections? they 
are the natural antecedents. 

Dr. W. then read the extracts already quoted in 
Dr. Beecher's defenc^e, from the French Confession, 
Belgian Confession, Augsburgh Confession, and the 
opinions of St. Augustine, {see pp. 49, 50.] 

>Vhatever may k^ made out of the sentence in St. 
Augustine, it only goes to prove that he believed in 
the freedom of the will, yet that it is under the con- 
trol of a depraved nature in such a manner that it 
can do nothing acceptable to God, nor act from pro- 
per motives, without the aid of divine grace. 

The Synod of Dort was introduced lor some pur- 
pose, I dont remember what. But I now introduce it 
to the same end as I adduced the Harmony of Con- 
fessions^ to show that the sermon of Dr. Beecher is 
ill opposition to the creeds of the Reformed churches. 

All men are conceived in ain, and by nature children of 
wrath, incapable of any aaving good, prone to evil, dead in 
sin and in bondage thereto; and without the regenerating 
grace of the Holy Spirit they an neither able nor willing to 
return to God, to reform the depravity of their nature, nor to 
diapoee themselves to reformation. 

I have but one remark on this extract : and it is, 
that thNd word rendered indisposed, is in the Latin 
'*tnepft," unfit, improper, insuflicient. The word 
*' insufficient" would most truly express the force ol 
the original. 

I now proceed to the Bible. But before I do so^ 
f wish to remark, in respect to the interpretation of 
the Parables : that, in order rightly to interpret them, 
we must look at the truth mainly intended to be 
taught in each parable. There is but one grand truth 
aimed at, and though there are many circumstances 
thrown in to make the parable more complete, it is 
improper to make these subordinate parts of it the 
suDJect of doctrinal or practical speculation. In the 
parable of the Virgins, for instance, it would not be 
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sound mterpr«<atioD, to arg^oe, that because there 
was an eoual number of wise and foolish virgins, 
therefore the number of saved and lost in the last da> 
will be the same. By this false mode of exposition, 
ii migfht be proved from the parable of the Frodigai 
Son, that a returning^ and repentant sinner can be re- 
ceived by God without atonement or mediator. Thi^ 
can as well be proved from the Prodigal Son, as iht- 
doctrine of natural ability from the parable of the 
Talents. 

Another observation, touching the figurative 
language of the Bible. Dr. Beecher has told us thai 
there is much of such language in the Scriptures. 
And who denies it? He insists Qiat '' heart of stone" 
does not mean a rock of granite. And who has ever 
pretended that it does? who ever thought, who ever 
dreamed of mainttuning such a thing? But the figure 
does mean something. It does mean that God does 
for man what man has no power to do for himself: 
it does mean that Grod takes something out of man, 
and puts something into him : and if you can find out 
what is that evil within which is taken away, and 
what is that good from without which is put in its 
place, then you have found out the true meaning ol 
the figure. 

I shall not comment upon all the passages of Scrip- 
ture which have been quoted. But I have one text 
on which I shall say a few things. " The Natural 
Man rcceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritual- 
ly discerned." This is the text, now for the sermon. 
" The Natural Maii" is a man in his unrenewed 
state, a man in the same nature with whish he was 
born ; though his nature mav have put forth so many 
transflfressions that like the Ethiopian he ciinnot 
change his skin, any more than the leopard can 
clian^e his spots. " The Natural Man" what is he ? 
a stock? ast->ne? a brute? No, he is a man; though 
he is €L Natural Man. He possesses all the physical 

} tarts of a human body, and all the facniiies of a 
luman mind. In hie body are the appetites neces- 
siiry to Us preservation and well being. In his mind 
are the faculties of thinking, perceiving, and judging ; 
of consciousness ; the afiections of love and hatred 
and )oy, and the passions of anger malice and wrath. 
But this man, possessing all these powers of body and 
faculties of mind, is in a very dinerent state from 
Adam. What constitutes the Man? Ic is his mind. 
The body is only the tabernacle in which It soiourns. 
It is the mind, the soul, that is the Man himself. The 
body, without it, is only dead inert matter, that can- 
not think, or feel, or move. But united to the soul it 
constitutes a man with all his faculties, all that is 
necesearv to make him a rational and accountable 
being'. I do not pretend that in regeneration there is 
any new faculty Eidded to the soul, or any new mem- 
ber to the body. These remain the same as they 
were before ; but they are in very different circum- 
stances. The Natural Man is a fallen being, de- 
praveii in every part of soul and body ; totally de- 
praved ; in ruins ; disabled ; but not unaole as a ra- 
tional creature to perform the natural actions of men. 
He is *' wise to do evil: but to do good he has no 
knowledge.'' He cannot discern the things of the 
Spirit or God ; they stand opposed to the things ol 
the Natural Man. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. When 
he is renewed, he becomes a spiritual man ; then he 
has spiritual discernment; but previous to this he 
has none. He cannot receive the things of the spirit, 
neither can he know them. But does this prove that 
he can do nothing as a rational intelligent being, with 
respect to that which is in itself good '7 He does 
many things in themselves good ; but he does none o( 
them from right motives. He can plough : yet we 
are told that the ploughing oi the wicked is sin. Why? 
because thev plough not to Grod's glory. They do 
this as all other actions, as natural men. But they 
have no abiUty to do it as spiritual men. As an in- 



telligent being, with a mind capable of coltivatioa, 
md with powers of thought^ and volition, with afiec* 
lions of the mind in connexion with appetites of the 
>ody we may see a Natural Man take up the Bible ; 
he may be able to study it in the original languages 
IS he studies an^ other book in a foreign tongue ; and 
he may be able luUy to comprehend what duties it in- 
dicates, and what sins it forbids ; he may see the • 
evidence it contains thac Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God: still it is true that he '* receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them." 

Now when his condition is changed, so that he be- 
comes a spiritual man, the change is asserted to be 
accomplished by the direct agency of God : and this 
is denied upon the other side. Dr. Beecher says no 
:nan can be helped by Qod, unless he first does some- 
thing for himself; any more than a piece of lead. 

[Ur. Beecher. — That was not my reasoning. The 
passa|:e Dr. Wilson refers to was not mine. It is 
contained in one ol the extracts that were read.] 

You made the same assertion: that a piece of lead 
cannot be helped to do anything. Very true; it can- 
not by any human power; but God can help it just he 
once helped iron to swim. The law of gravitation 
prevents iron from floating in water, because its spe- 
cific gravity is so much greater ; but God can put 
fbrtli the hand of his power against the laws of gravi- 
tation, so as to make iron to swim : and just so ha 
could the piece of lead. 

While speaking on the divine a«^ency in producing 
Regeneration, Dr. Beecher made some remarks 
which attracted my attention. He said, if I under- 
stood him right, that regeneration is always effected 
by the instrumentality of the word of God ; and that 
what is done by instrumentality Ciannot at the same 
time be done by direct agency. And the illustration of 
this doctrine was taken from the manner in which 
Grod operates in the natural world, establishing a law 
which uniformly g[overns matter ; and it was con- 
tended that he did iust so in the world of mind : and 
hence, by the establishment of natural laws in the na- 
tural world, and moral laws in the moral world, he 
excluded his own direct agency altogether. And we 
were asked, if the planets should stop, would God 
send the ten commandments to set them in motion 
again? I answer, no; but he would set them moving 
as at the firstj by his own direct almighty agency. 
There was a time when they did stand still. At the 
voice of Joshua the spheres were stopped in their 
courses: the very case supiwsed did actually happen. 
And who set the sun in motion again? the same right 
hand of the Almighty that gave it motion at the cre- 
ation. But Dr. Beecher will have us to believe that 
God has excluded himself from access to his own 
creatures ; so that his Spirit cannot operate upon a 
human mind, whose powers are all moving in a wrono^ 
direction, to turn it into the path of life! Will such 
a declaration be tolerated in the church of God? — 
Look at what the scripture says: A sower went forth 
to sow. His seed was good, and he sowed it alike in 
tour diflerent kinds of ground : that by the wayside, 
that which was rocky, that which was full of thorns, 
and that which was good and lertile. The same seed 
was sown upon them all, and yet in only one out of 
the four it prospered; and that was m the good 
ground. Was such a thing ever heard of as a sower 
putting seed upon the ground to make it good 
ground? No; he puts it on a certain ground, because 
he believes the ground to be already good. The 
ground is good before the seed is put into it. It has 
been prepared and made fit to receive the seed ; the 
sun has shone upon it ; the showers and dews of hea- 
ven have descended, and it brings iorth a crop. So 
in the heart of man. God secures a crop by first iiift- 
king the ground good ; and this he does by his own 
direct agency. He quickens those who are dead in 
sins by the same power, the same mighty power, by 
which he raised Christ from the deaa. I do not say 
the parable proves this doctrine ; bat I say that the 
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Bible every where declarea iu The preparation of 
the heart in man is from the Lord. Tralh will do no 
Rood until the heart is prepared to receive it. The 
seed of the i^ospel falls on all sorts of ground: but it 
finds none to be good ground but that which God has 
prepared. The ploughshare of the Spirit must first 
nave broken up tne lallow ground of the heart "As 
many as received him, to them gave h^ power to be- 
come the sons ol God : which were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the nesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.'' That God uses means, that ministers use 
means, that private christians use means for the 
sanctincation of men, none dispute. But to hear it 
said that God cannot reach his own creatures by his 
Spirit is altogether erroneous, and not to be borna. 
[Dr. Bebcher.— f made no such declaration.] 
Again: we read that Paul went to Philippi, and af- 
ter some time he found out a prayer meeting held by 
a few women at the water's ride. He preached the 
gospel to them, and one of their number received the 
the truth And what does the text say about her ? 
That the truth opened her heart ^^ No : but that the 
Lord opened her heart, so that she attended to the 
things spoken by Paul. The inattentive hearer oi the 

Kospel, I admit, does voluntarily and wickedly close 
is ears to the gospel. But when the Lord himseli 
moves upon his heart, then he closes them no longer ; 
then he receives the word in love, and practices it in 
his life. This it is which changes the natural man 
into the spiritual man. When he is changed, there is 
something^ done for him which he could not do for 
himself. He could see that the gospel was a beauti- 
ful piece of composition ; he might even ar(a^ue in its 
favor, as if he understood it well; but till his heart is 
changed he has no spiritual discernment of its excel- 
lence or power. 

And this leads me directly to take up the subject oi 
the Will. And I shall show that it is not the faculty 
on which the Spirit operates to produce a change in 
man. 

The term wiU, from the various ways in which it is used, or 
difierent subjects to which it is applied is variously defined 
In ordinary conversation it frequently denotes " choice or pre 
ference." When used in a metaphysical sense, these words 
do not always express the idea, will is considered a faculty 
of the mind. Choice, or preference, is an act, not a faculty of 
saind. 

Prssideot Edwards defines it to be, " TJuU faculty ^ or pow- 
er, or jtrinciple ofmindj by whiA ii ig eapnkle of choosing — ^xn 
act qfwUl w the same atanaet of choice,** Mr. Locke says, 
'* 7)ie will ngniJUs noUdnf^^ but the power or abiHty to prefer ^ 
or choote," Again, ^ 71^ word preferring oeema beet /o ex- 
preea the act qfvotitioKt" dbc Deference is doe to the opinioDs 
of great men ; yeit probably the strict accttracy of these, and 
especially the last, may be fairly called in qucsiwa. We may 

Krhaps choose, or at least desire, or prefer, what we cannot 
strictly said to will : a man, for example, who has not a 
suitable vehicle, might choose, or prefer riding to walking, on 
a journey, but he does not will iL* because ho determines to 
prosecute his journey on foot. Will respects what is practi- 
cable ; prefcrense may respect what is not As a matter of 
necessity I walk on a journey— I do it voluntarily. Vet 1 
might say with strict propriety, tliat I preferred riding. I will 
to esc such food as I have — ^I might prefer something better. 
Mr. Reid says, *' Will in the determlnaHon qftiie mind to do 
or not to do eomithing, which we conceive tooe in our pow- 
er." This, while it seems to come nearer the fact, yet it may 
perhaps be fairly excepted to, proyided we call will a faculty 
of the sold. Determination IB an act, not a faculty of the 
soul. Were it said that will is the power by which tne mind 
is determined with regard to its own actions, this would ap> 
pear to be more correct. What Mr. Reid calls the will, is 
an exertion of a faculty of the mind, not a faculty itself. The 
power exerted is the cause ; the determination is the efiecL 
His definition confounds things which are distinct; yet its 
leading features are Hndoubtodly correct. An act of will or a 
volitioni supposes its object possible, or within its reach. We 
never detarmins to do« what we know to be out of our power. 
We may desire to fly— we nevar will to do it 

It is pfobable, however, that our ideas are frequently bewil 
dered by multiplying the faculties of mind. Will, we appre 
bend, is the soul itself dttenaiaiiig. The mind is sasoeptibisl 



of differaat eierasM, such as loys^ anger, gratitude, wiUiiig, 
&c. In each case^ it is the son! itself exerting a power whica 
it possesses, adapted to the particular act. Using the term in 
this senses it implies all the aoHfte and moral poworo ^the oaul 
deUrminiug its ovm ode. 

We are not disposed to pursue this psrt of the subgeet for- 
ther, but shsll bnefly attend to the long agitated and perplex- 
ing question, what is the effident cause ofour voUdoiis^ or, as 
usustiy expressed, ** what determines the will 1" 

Hera observe, however, that this inquiry does not call in 
question the fact that vfiUing is the act of the souL This 
none hsve ever doubted. But the question is this ; is the soul 
theefficient authorof itsown volidons— or, is volition to be 
attributed to some other cause 1 

We also remarkj that what is called the <* Liberty of the 
wiUi" or man's being a voluntary agent in his own acts, is 
not a point at iasue in the present inquiry ; for in this, all are, 
and must be agreed. It would be folly to attempt to prove 
what the plain common sense of every msn acknowledges te 
be a fact. Our own consciousness, the best possible proo^ is 
our evidence in this case; and hence every rational bemg 
feels himself liable to praise or blame for his setions. We 
might as well undertake to prove to a man with his eyes open 
that the sun does not shine at noon-(i^y, aa to attempt to 
prove to a man, that he is not free in his own acts. An mvol- 
untary act is not our own act ; nor do we feel accountable in 
sueh a case. But this does not decide the point at issue. Our 
volitions, all agree, are our own acts ; but the question is, are 
we efficiently the cause of them, or are they to be attributed 
to some other agency ? 

Some have contended that the will determines itsel£ Now, 
if in this answer to the question, by the term will is meant, 
as often is the case, the act of willing or volition itself, the 
assumption is absurd. Volition is a determination of the soul, 
an act, an elieot, not a canse^ while the assumption makes it 
both cause and efiect, which is impossible. It supposes a 
thing to act iu its own production, before it has an existence, 
than which nothing can be more preposterous. But if by 
this answer it is intended, that the state of the man, including 
all his rational, animal, and moral powers and principles, de- A 
termides his will, the case assumes a difierent aspect. We 
are not yet prepared to contradict it. 

President Edwards says, "It is that motive; which, as it 
stands in view of the mind, is the strohgcst tnat deterttiines 
the will." " Motive, he says, is the whole of that which 
moves, excites, er invites the mind to volition. . Whatever is a 
motive in this sense, must be something that is extant in the 
view or apprehension of the understanding, or perceiving 
faculty.*' If by motives, the President means external ob- 
jects merely, which he does not clearlv stste, the answer is 
not satisfactory. Food is a motive in this sense ; yet it does 
not determine a man to eat who has no appetite. The differ- 
ent amusements or employments of life, are motives in the 
same sense, yet on account of difierence of taster men are 
very difierent! y determined, as it regards their useu Any 
thing intrinsically belonging to the objects, cannot sccount 
for the difierent volitions of men. One man inclines to use 
moat ; anotlier, veffeiables. One determines on the life of a 
sailor; another, that of a merchant; another, that of a 
farmer ; and a fourth, that of a mechanic. The intrinsical 
quality of the objects are the same, whether chosen or not. 
We cannot, thereifore, find in objects, without the mina itself, 
that which will satisfactorily account for the difierent voli- 
tions of the mind. Yet we are not prepsred wholly to riyect 
the President's theory ; for it is undoubtedly tme. that our 
minds will always be determined favorably to tnst object 
which is the most inviting in the view of the understandmg ; 
and they will reject whatever is less so. But, at the same 
lime, it is clesr, that no ol^ect whatever, considered separate- 
ly from the state of the mind itself, induces volition —it does 
not (to use the President's phrase) " move." In other words, 
it is not a motive. A man is sick : you present him with the 
most delicious food—he ia disgusted, end rejects it. Restore 
this man to health, and present him the same object ; there is 
a difierent votition, but no change in the quality of the object. 
Thestateof the man is changed; and this accounts for the 
change of voUtion. Suppose another case. Food is present- 
ed to a hungry man— through the impulse of appetite, he de- 
termines to take it. But convince this man that there is dead- 
ly poison in it, which vrill produce instant death, if taken— he 
refuses to est. Here is a difierent volition in view of the same 
object, but depending on a different cause. In the one case, 
appetite induces volition— in the other, a rational prinaple 
preponderates, which prefers life to present gratification. l*re- 
sent a sick msn, again, with a nauseous mwicine i he is dis- 
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guflted, and rejects it. Conviace hint, however, ibat the 8amej|own ima^e : his choice is free, and he chooses what 
medicine will tienefit his health if taken. Here is a change of] jis right. But not .I'roin any power in the will. The 



volition, in view of the same object, possesaing no change of 
its intrinaical qualities. In the first case, disgust is the efficient 
cause of volition ; in the second, the love of health. Animal 
appetite is the deterniininp: power, in the one case: reason is 
the power in the other. A child is presented with a beautiful 
object, the use of which is prohibited by a parent's authority. 
The child is pleased with it ; but because its use is prohibited, 
he abstains : here filial reverence determines the will, not the 
object. But suppose hi in free from the restraints of fihal piety 
aiid his will is aificrent; depraved principle is the determining 
power. The desire of present gratification is stronger than 
the desire to please his parent. It is siill something; in the 
agent, and not in the intrinsicai qualities of the object whicli 
induces voliuon. It is true, what President Edwards calls 
motives have their concern in eflecting the determinations of 
our minds ; but it is evident that independent of the state of 
the man in view of them, they are absolutely inert things 
They have no more tendency to move the mind, than mere) 
matter has to motion. According to President Edwards, ho- 
ney we say is a motive ; but it isvsuch in reality, only as ii 
depends upon a cotresponding taste in us. It depends en- 
tirely upon the state of the agent, whether to him it is an ob- 
ject of desire or not. If he has a relish for it, then, and then 
only it is a motive. The different amusements and occupa- 
tions, which employ the active powers of men are motives in 
the same sense ; but we cannot account for the various se- 
lections which are make, only on the ground that we are de- 
termined to do so, by diitcrent active principles. The sbjects 
have the same qualities, whether approved or rejected. Will 
docs not dcpencf upon the quality of the object, but upon a 
correspondmg sentiment in the agent. Such sentiment may 
bo either natural or acquired ; but the fact for which we con- 
tend is not altered. A man may be naturally averse, to the 
use of tobacco, or strong drink ; but ho forces himself a little, 
against his natural disi^ust ; and before he is aware, habit has 
produced a relish for the same articles, and he uses them, li 
is still the state of the man that causes volition. 
* We have not time, nor do we deem it necessary to multiply 
instances to illustrate the fact here contemplated farther. 
Our object is to be understood : and from what has been said, 
it is apprehended that the following statement is clear, viz. : 
jfYie state qfUu inan^ or Ou active principle 10/itcA prevaiUin 
hia Ttoiurc, -vAen tolUion takes placet tUtcrmines tke wilL 

And here I would remark that ail the error and all 
the delusion on this subject, whether in the specula- 
tions of Dr. £inmons or of others, has sprung from 
one and the same source^ viz. : from Dr. Edwards' 
wron^ definition of the wdl. This was the startin^^ 
f)oiiit both to Dr. Eairaons and Dr. Beecher; thou^t: 
in the systems Ihey have wrought out of it, 'hey tin 
as far a|)art as the north and south ooles. The whoU- 
aas originated from wrong prilosophy and wron«: me- 
utphysiCHin regard to the will. I have shewn that tht 
state of the man in connexion with the views presen- 
ted to his mind is what determines his will. The ar- 
(^uineDt of my opponent is that the will is the whole 
power of the mind : where there is ability in the will. 
It controls the whole man. Whereas, although the 
will ie always free, It is always operated upon. It 
never operates upon the other powers within the soul, 
but only on the powers of the body. By volition wc- 
move our arms. But can we control the affections by 
our will ? Can we, by the force of the will, love what 
we bate? and hate wltat we love? Does the wih 
control the understanding, the memory, the passions'! 
No. But the will is controilecl by them all, in con 
nexioii with the motives which operate on all tl^rough 
the understanding. 

Taste must be created. A change in taste produ- 
ces a change in our volitions. 

Now let us look at the doctrme of the Confession, 
with this principle in view, that the state of the maii 
determines the will. The will is always at liberty : 
choice is an effect, always, and not a cause. It is al- 
ways produced freely, when the mind chooses, i: 
always chooses freely. There is no such thing as v 
bound will. Hence all men do what is good or evil 
voluntarily, in view of a motive, and according to tht 
state of mind in which they are. Take roan in e 
state of innooence* Qod nuide him upright: in his 



will, as I have said, has no power to operate on any 
thing but the body. His uprightness was in the right 
state of his affections, and the luminous state of his 
understanding; in the correct state of his memory; 
and in his entire moral rectitude in the divine image. 
His will was free to do good, while no teoHKation * 
was presented to it. He riad no motives but his ac- 
countableness to God and his love to God. His will 
operated according to the state of the man. 

But now look at him in another state : the state of 
temptation. Motives are now presented to hinv.by 
the arch tempter : hut not to his will, at all : they are 
presented to his understanding and to his appetites ; 
to his taste for beauty : the fruit is " pleasant to the 
eye." It was a natural desire in man ; it belonged to 
his constitution. The temptation was addressed to 
his desire also for power. This too, in itself, is inno- 
cent ; and the temptation was addressed not to the 
will, but to this strong desire, and tu another, n9 less 
strong, the desire of knowledge; Here then is the 
desire of knowledge, the desire of power, the love of 
beauty, and the appetite of hunger, all addressed 
at once. And what was the effect 7 The wUl was 
not biased in any other way tlian this : the tempta- 
tion addressed to these powers was so strong tliat it 
overcame the dictates of judgment, and the man 
chose wrong. Volition moved his hand to take, 
opened his mouth to taste, moved his throat to swal- 
low : and the deed was done. Volition moves the 
body : the mind moves the will ; and the mind is 
moved by that without, which is adapted to its con- 
stitution. , 
Now let us take man in a different state. He is 
now fallen, and become blittd, so that he cannot dis- 
cern the things of the Spirit ; ho cannot know them. 
His affections are not annihitaied (as our views have 
)een caricatured to represent). Who ever talked of 
:<uch a thing? It might as well be-suid that a man's 
body is annihilated, when he dies. No; his iX)wors 
.vere not annihilated hy the fall: but they were 
)rought into a dilferent state. To show that paraly- 
sis is not annihilation, would be a vain consumptioii 
ol time. But I will merely state what was said to nie 
')y a gentleman who was conversing on the subject 
>f abuitv and inability. The gentleman was sublet 
(.0 attacks of rheumatic gout. He had a pecuniary 
transaction at the Bank ol Pittsburgh, which requir- 
jd his personal presence there. The night before, 
le was attacked by the gout. He found, in the niorn- 
iig, that he was entirely disabled; and as he gazed 
ijx)n his swollen foot, he reasoned thus with himself : 
Vvhy cannot I walk 7 Here are all the same bones, 
uuscles, and tendons that I had yesterday : I could 
valk then ; why can't I walk now 7 I certainly can, 
f I will. He resolved he would: and he accordingly, 
^ose and attempted to step ; but he fell flat on the 
loor. He rose, and the same train of reasoning 
igain presenting itself, he resolved to make another 
■Bbrt : and it ended just as the first had done. And> 
his is a good illustration of the effects of the Fall. 
Che faculties of man remain ; but the power is gone. 
Co talk about natural ability, because a man retains 
lis natural faculties, is to talk like men in the dark. 
The Scripture itself takes the impotence of the body 
o illustrate the condition of the soul. Speaking ot 
alien men, it says—*' their foolish heart wasdarken- 
id." It declares that the whole heart and mind are 
lepra ved— so that no physical operation can restore 
hem: and accordingly it declares, that it is Qod 
hat worketh in us both to will and to do. 
And now let us see man in a third state. All goes 
;vrone— all is out of the right way. All motives to 
rood are rejected by the understanding j the heart is 
tiled with hardness and enmitv, and a!! the appetites 
ire depraved. And here the doctrine of our Confes* 
<ion is, that he is totally depraved in all the powers 
)fhi8 soul and body. The whole head is sick, the 
whole heart ia faint ; and from the crown of hii head 
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to the sole of his foot there 18 no souadnees in him.; 
Present now to him ihotives to evil, adapted to the 
state of his mind, and he is led captive by thero, un- 
der the power ofthe Qod ol this world. The prince 
of darkness rnleth \t\ the hearts of the children of 
disobedience ; and if they exclude the influence of 
God, they cannot exclude that of the devil. £vil 
tliouffhts bolt into the mind; they are darts from 
ApoHyon's quiver. 

But now the Confession takes the same man into 
still another state : the state of reoceneration. God. 
by his Spirit, chalices him. And what is the change Y 
It is in the inner man. It adds no new faculties to 
his soul; but it changes those which he has. And 
where is the b^innini^ of this change ? In the un- 
derstanding. The Spirit enlightens the mind. God 
shines in his heart. The change proceeds to the af 
Sections ; and it finally extends to the will. The man 
now chooses the good he before abhorred, and re 
ceives Jesus Christ, whom before he rejected. The 
Savior wAs yesterday as a root out of a dry ground, 
without form or comeliness ; to-day, he is tne chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. What is 
the reason of this? Yesterday the man was a natu- 
ral man : to day he is a spiritual man. Yet he is re- 
newed only in part. The corrupt appetites of his 
flesh are not wholly eradicated. He has indeed been 
created in Jesus Christ unto good works, which God 
had before ordained that he should walk in them. 
He is not under the law : but he has no promise that 
the body of sin shall have no remaining influence over 
him. He is enj^aged in a warfare ; that contest un- 
der which Paul groaned, crying, oh ! wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me?— from what? from 
the new nature? irom a new will? from delight in 
God? No; but from the old nature which still lin- 
gers within him. He is 'now not wholly good, and 
yet not wholly bad. He wills both ways. He feels 
the inflaence of opposite motives, tie chooses good, 
yet he does evil. And what says the Scripture of 
such a man?—** If I do that which I would not, it is 
no more I that do it, but sin, that d wellcth within me.'' 
His sins, thus hated and mourned over, arc ascribed 
to his old nature. The new man says. It was not 1 
that did it— I hate it — 1 resist it. And this is the 
struggle in every Christian's heart. The will is al- 
was free^ but it acts under motives. His character 
is not owing to the controlling power of the will ; but 
his will itself is controlled by the state of the man, and 
by his fallen and yet renewed nature. 

Lastly: the Confession takes this man to heaven. 
There it puts him out of the way of all temptation : 
his body of sin goes into the grave. He is is now free 
from all shackles, and free to do good and only good 
forever. And why? There is no temptation: no 
motive but such as is adapted to the state in which he 
is now placed. Over this man the devil has no power.i 

But for fallen angels, no such deliverance has been 
provided. They are fallen never to rise. No Re- 
deemer has taken their nature upon him ; no sancti- 
fying influence of the Spirit of God can even reach 
them ; no motive can ever turn them to a righteous 
choice. They always make a wrong choice, and per- 
severing in sin, will deserve punishment to all eter- 
nity. 

So much for the Confession of Faith, and for the 
philosophy ofthe human mind upon this subject. 

1 now close, by putting in a paper which, though 
not my own composition, so well expresses my senti- 
ments, that I will adopt it as my own. Speaking of 
the distinction between natural and moral ability, it 
says: 

This distinction is made by President Edwards, in his ex 
celient treatise on the will— P. 1. S. 4. 

He appears to have adopted this distinction rather for the 
sake of convenience in opposing the Arminian notion of "freel 
will." We have often thought, could the good man now live 
to witness the use now made of it, and the improvements made 
upon it, he wouldpromptly disown his disciples. Mr. Edwards 
wiw a Calvinist of the 9tnct«r order, oad never would he have 



predicated on a distinction which he adopted, it is true, but by 
no means defended as of essential importance, propositions 
like the following : '* Men are as able to love God, make them 
now hearts, dkc. as thev arc to walk, go to church, or turn 
from ono direction and ^o an opposite one." We lake the 
liberty, however, to objeci to the distinction for several rea- 
sons whk:h we deem important : - 

1. His an inaocitratt use of language. The word ability 
signifies a power sufficient to perform a thing or design. It is 
a rDlative term and has a relation to something to which it 
implies corapetencv, as the cause does to the ettect. To be 
competent, is to be adequate to a thing. Now we ask, is 
what is called " naturcU power'* in this distinction, mtrdy 
competent or adequate to a moral action? The case requires 
mere inspection, lu convince of its absurdity. Can a cause 
which is merely natural produce a moral effect 1 is it not 
disposition or nciination which gives moral character and 
accountability to an action? if not^ we might predicate mo- 
ral and accountable acts of beincs irrational, or even inani- 
mate. It is moral principle wbicn effects the moral qualities 
of an action. Take this away, and the act is not moral 
Vou take away all competency to it. The power contended 
for has really no more adequacy in the case, than if it had no 
existence. The soul, we admit, is susceptible of the exercises 
of love, desire, hatred, &c. Our rational and pbysk^al natures 
arc capable of acting in accordance. But there is an cascn- 
lial competency prior to all these; the mainspring of the 
whole machinery— and this is the very power which the dis- 
tinction itself supposes to be lacking. ' As well misht we pre* 
dicatepowerof the watch or clock to move forward and point 
out the hour of the day without the mainspring, or of the bo- 
dy to breathe without animal life, or of the wheel to move 
round without the impulse ot water, as to say that men can 
perform moral acts of anv kind without the in0uence of cor- 
responding moral principle. Wc cannot love Gt(A and obey 
him from such a principle, without a corresponding sense of 
his loveliness in our hearts. Such a state oJT heart is prior to 
all holy vxerdscs, and as this has no existence previous to re- 
generation, we may as well say that a nonentity has power to 
act and to produce itself, as to say that men unrenewed have 
lK)wcr to love €k>d, make them new hearts, &c. The meta- 
physics ofthe Bible would tell us that the love of God, i. e. 
the nature of Qod, shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Glhost, is the mainspring^ to holy exorcises. Power and yet 
no competency to a thing is a glaring absurdity— a palpable 
contradiction. 

2. This distinction, besides its incorrectness, is calcalaied 
to mislead. I shall liere simply notice the eftbct likely to 
lake place with the illiterate jiart of society. The plain man, 
who has been taught to consider, and very correctly too, the 

f>hraae8 " man's natural state, his state by nature," and such 
ike, as denoting the whole state of man fallen, including all 
l)eIonging to him, natural, moral, and physical powers, will 
conclude, if wc say that men havenatnral power to love God, 
hate sin, and practice holiness, that absolute power or compe- 
tency is intended; and it will require more than ordinary 
powers of metaphvsics to convince him to the contrary. 
Suppose him to Believe the proposition according to the re- 
ceived import of language, you make him an Arminian of 
course. Nay more ; you make him a Sandimanian, a New- 
Lisht, who denies the special agency of the divine jSpirit in 
order to faith, and love, and holy obedience. Thus the dis- 
tinction is calculated to create heresy, and has done it too, 
had we time to produce the instaaces. 

On the other hand, provided this plain man is a Calvtnist, 
he will at once sappose all the foregoing heresies as resultiog 
from the proposition by necessary consequence at least. 
Hence not only heresy, but animosity and schism, as has al- 
ready been the case, would result from the favorite distinction. 

3. Besides being incorrect and calculated to mislead, it 
gains nothing for those who adopt it, provided they do not 
avow the heresies themselves, to whicti it most naturally 
leads. The intention of this distinction was originally to 
answer objections to the Calvinistic system of absolute grace; 
but it meets none ; it creates at least one, for it is itself a most 
glarmfi( absurdity. Supposing the man who adopts it to ad^ 
mil the total • epravity of human nature, as the venerable 
Preskient Ekl wards did— -suppose him to adroit that corrupt 
moral principle is the mainspring of human volitions and acis 
—that the Sf>irit*8 work in making us inwardly holy, is the 
sole mainspring to holy exercises— what has he gained? Just 
nothing at all, but an unavailing power —an incompetent, dead 
machine, possessing it is tme all iu parts except a spring of 
motion— a power— no power. But the distincdon is intended 
to r«D)QV9 difficulties to sttoaoo CftviUdr% who say they are 
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•xcvudUa far unt domg wkat they Imvo not power to do ; and 
will theioTention of as ineflkMot, incompetent power eilenoe 
them 1 WUl they be mute at beiof told that they are a whole 
machinery adapted to motion, provided a proper efficiency be 
ffranted ihem 1 No : they will atill cavil at the doctrtnee of 
grace, until aimple trath, without human aid in attempting to 
cover its supposed deformitiesi prevails over their rebetuoua 
hearts. Provided the plan is successful in convinciog them 
that their power is greater than it really is, it may cherish 
and strengthen their pride and prevent their seeking aid of 
Him who alone is competent But supposing the objector 
ehouM probe your meaning and find that your power was in- 
competent, inadequate, inefficient, he would be likely to cal- 
culate you intended to deceive him. But hie objections would 
remain even with incrsased force on the discovery. 

4. We obiect to this distinction, because it is a serious im- 
pediment to the succesafui preaching of the gospel. The suc- 
cess of gospel preaching consists in convincing sinners of their 
absolute impotencv, and thus bringing them to depend on di- 
vine interference alone for salvation. Tor when does the etn 
ner come to God for help 1 Not when he believes that he 
has natural power himself; but it is when, in his own esti- 
mation, he 18 as destitute of power to save himself as the 
Israelites were to part the Red Sea when pursued by the 
E^ryptian hosts. It is when in the anguish of his heart, his 
soul fainting within him, he flies to divine aid as his last al- 
ternative, rfow to brinff sinners to this is the grand end of 
gospel preaching. A dinerent kind of preaching may augment 
numbers, alenee the cavils of carnal men, to whom plain 
truth is offensive ; but it will not humble the natural heart, nor 
bring men really '* to rest upon Christ alone for salvation as 
he is offered in the gospel." But if preaching ie suocesefiil in 
advancing the interest of the Redeemer, it is that which holds 
out to view the oAenee of the cross; humbles the pride 
of ihe heart, and claims all the glory of salvation, as due 
to the sacred Trinity. The mo^e it is oalculaied to con- 
vince of our want of strength, the better adapted to the 
end. The true cospel teaches men what they are in fact, and 
points them to tne only ^wer which is adequate to their case, 
and when successful m its great end, encourages those who 
in their own eetimaiion have no might, to depend entirely on 
him who alone has almighty strength. 

A conviction of absoluie impoteney, then, is as necessary to 
eur coming to Christ as a conviction of mortal disease is ne- 
cessary to induce us to make prompt application for medical 
aid. We use plainnees of fpeech here, lor we wish to be un- 
derstood* We most unequivocally dispute the genuineness 
of eflfeets produced under that preaching which extols human 
power, and thue keeps back the ofisnce of the cross. Satan 
himself would be wiUing bow much we might fill our ranks, 
provided our preaching were not instrumental in bringing sin- 
ners to rest entirely on divine aid for salvation ; for it is in 
this act that a sinner's league with nnbelief and Satan is 
broken off. If genuine revivals of reUgion are brought about, 
it will be by that faithful, plain, convincing dealing, which 
leads the soul to cry out, *'Lord save, or I perish.,' There is 
much preaching which never brings Christ and Belial in colli- 
sion, aind which will always have its devoted numbers. 

But we are no doubt asked again, how are the cavils of 
unconverted men to be silenced? I answer, provided the 
power which, by this distiction, is created lor the purpoe& is 
an unavaiUng one, it cannot do it. Let them once know that 
the power leaves them as absolutely incompetent to their own 
salvation as though it had no existence at all, and there is 
nothing gained. By art we mav pat matters a little out of 
sight, and persuade men that Cnnst and Belial agree bettei 
than thev really do \ but the cavils of sinners againat the 
troth will never subside till their proud hearts are humbled 
and they reconciled to Qod. A crucified Savk>r demands no 
apology on our part for any supposed deformity which he has 
in the estimation of the carnal miad. He seeks for no ac- 
commodation m the case. Ho is intent upon entire victory, 
or none at all. To bring man to know and feel what he in 
reality is, is the object « truth ; and when this end is gained 
through theinetrumentabilitv of preachins, Christ is triumph- 
ant over the haughtiness ana lofty looks ofman. Then the very 
opposition of nature which renders the sinner unable to oome 
to Christ, is subdued, and he voluntarily surrenders himself 



For the greater part efmy argument, on the will, 
and the reasons offered for rejecting the di^inctloii 
between natural and moral ability,! am indebted to 
Rev. D. Monfort, of Franklin, la. (See Views of Spe- 
culative Theology,— Standard, 1832.) His theory ia 
one which I embraced oeiorea came into the minis- 
try, and finding his manner of discussfng the Hub- 
iect suited exactl:^ to the present orisis, I took the li- 
berty, by his permission, or using it. I am pleased to 
learn that he intends shortly to favor the christian 
public with his views on this and several other sub- 
jects in a more extended form. 

lam aware that we are accused of teaching (he 
doctrine of Physical reeeneratiofif but we teach Spi- 
ritual regeneration, not Physical. ** That which is 
horn of the Spirit is spirit,*' as our Lord taught hy an 
illustration taken from the mysterious, impalpable, 
and irresistable operations of the wind — so that w^ 
Are passive in regeneration, as our Conf. Faith teach- 
es, Chap. X. sec* 2. The inner man is as passive un- 
der the Holy Spirit in regeneration, as the outer man 
is under the operations of the wind; as Lazarus waa 
in the grave; or the man born blind, when Chri6t\ 
openeahis eyes. Lazarus, when quickened, came 
(orth freely, the blind man saw voluntarily, and the 
regenerated sinner comes to Christ willingly in the 
day of God's power. 

The facts stated in the Bible and transferred into 
our Confession of Faith, respecting the Natural man 
and the Spiritual man^ and the theory advanced in 
inj argument respecting the will, destiny the theory 
or Dr. Emmons, which makes God the author of sin, 
and the theory ot Dr. Beecher, which finds nothing 
'dmiss in fallen man but a wrone: bias of the will, aod 
the doctrine of Mr. Finney, who teaches that roan 
has ability to change his governing purpose, that is, 
to make himself a new heart. Ana this theory of the 
will, that is, of the man kimself making wrong or 
right choices, sustains the doctrine of our Church, 
which teaches that *' God has unchangeably ordain- 
ed whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby nei- 
ther is God the author or sin ; nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, but rather e»- 
tablished." Con. ch. iii. sec. I. 

By starting with the theory of Edwards on the will, 
Dr. Emmons makes God the efiicient cause of all our 
actions, bad and good, inconsistently denying at the 
same time that God is the author of sin ; and Dr. 
Beecher gives man the full ability to do all that God 
requires of him ; inconsistently denying that man can 
turn himselt to God,-^ dutv which God expressly 
enjoins. The false philosophy and false metaphysics 
of the fathers corrupted their theology. The same is 
true of New England divinity. 

The Westminster Divines understood philosophy 
and metaphysics better, and taught more correct! v. 
Yet these are the men, who, according to Dr.Beecn- 
er, saw the subject like half-sighted men, " as trees 
walking." 

Dr. Bbecber now rose and said, that he should re- 
mark on the reply now delivered by Dr. Wil8on,only 
so far as would be necessary to a jnst imderstaading 
of the subject. 

Dr. Wilson's first excuse for aiding and abettii^g 
to call mo to the careof a theological seminary^ when 
he knew I was a heretic, is, that he acted officiaUy, 
and merely as the moderator of the Board of Direct- 
ors. But the fact is, that he knew me then to be, in 
respect to the point now in dispute, jnst what he 
knows roe to be now. He hadfno evidence of anjr 
change in mv opinions whatever, and he had evi- 
dence of my being what he now considers a heretic. 



into the hand of diviae mercy. Thia ia just what the doctrine ^-j --. * -^j" j "*^ r»k^.^ »a:.»:«i j»«« 
of total inability la calcniaied and inte^ to effect Satan A^^^ y^t he acted as moderator, [whose ofiicial duty 
would riaoice to see it baniahed from our Theological voce- »t was to see that nothing wrong was done by Uie 
bularies ; but banish it he cannot. Let it be pieacbed, ahould l^X , if he could prevent it] m making out a call lor 
the war between Christ and Belial wax ten thousand times me to become president of that institution., Ann ne 
hotter. We will attempt no compromise—wehaTe no apology wrote me a letter containing the invitation ^« ihos 
to make for the naked truth. M. I.confidingthesafetyt^ the church to my conscience; 
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believjmc that if I was a heretic, I ehoald have sense 
eoou^h ofrigoi and wrong to keep out of the situa- 
tion to which he invited nie. Wiiat a guardian of 
the church is this! to send such a letter to a known 
heretic, trusting entirely to his own conbxieuce! 
And what is the conscience of a iieretic? Dr. Wil 
son ought to have been the very last man to call me 
by that name. 

But if official duty coQstrained him to facilitate the 
action of the board, why did it not equally constrain 
him, when I received the call and accepted it ? He 
then did and said many unpleasant things. When 1 
came, on his own invitation, official duty became ve- 
ry pliant on my arrival here. It had no longer any 
stern demands which could not be resisted. I sav 
these things reluctantly, but they ought to be said, 
lor it is the truth of the case. 

[Mr. Skillingbr here interposed and said, this is 
' not a fair statement of the case ; it it* an attempt to 
cast odium on Dr. Wilson, and through him on the 
whole of us.] 

Dr. Beecher said, if the elder would wait until he 
was done, he would have a full opportunity to ex- 
plain. If Dr. B. had made a wrong assertion, he was 
ready to take it back. He was glad if the features oi 
the case admitted of being softened down, and desir- 
ous that it should be so. 

Dr. Wilson. At the last meeting of the Presbytery, 
I went into a full explanation, until Dr. B. said he 
was satisfied ; and I really never expected to Itear 
any thing on chat subject again. 

Dr. Beecher. I never said that I was satisfied 
with the sufficiency of his excuses for firet calling 
me, and then meeting me as he diil. I supposed, ai 
first, that he had seen my sermon on Native Depra- 
vity, when he called me ; and I therefore complain- 
ed, that, afler having a knowledge of that sermon, 
and the remembrance of his conversation held with 
me in 1817, he should still send me an invitation; 
and then, when I came, oppose me. But Dr. Wil- 
tson replied, that he haa not then seen the sermon, 
and I admitted that that statement was satisfactory. 
But I never declared myself satisfied with Dr. VVil 
son's explanation as a whole. 

Dr. Wilson. My statement was, that I had never 
seen his sermon until at\er the letter was written 
and that on seeing and reading it, I immediately re 
signed my seat in the board. 

Dr. Beecher. I acquitted Dr. Wilson entirel)^ a^ 
to that ; nor would I be pertinacious on this Bubjcct, 
as it does nut go very deep into the merits of the gen- 
eral question. If it were necessary, I could bring 
witnesses to show that Dr. Wilson's course of action 
was most decisive in favor of my appointment, and 
that his language was exulting in the prospect of my 
being obtained. But I will not urge this thing be- 
yond what equity requires. I believe that the state 
of Dr. Wilson's feefm^s and judgment were both 
changed before my arrival ; and had he told me sol 
with frankness, when I came upon the ground, 1 
should have had nothing to say. 

Dr. Wilson. Two material witnesses in the case 
are now dead, I refer to Mr. Kemper and Mr. 
Brook.] 

Dr. Bbbohbr now resumed. Dr. Wilson says thai 
he does not know whether, in eoclesiastical law, the 
■laiideringofthedeadis recognized as an offence, 
lor whieh a man may be held to answer. But if he 
did not know this, why did he table a charge ? Is a 
minister's character such a trifling thing, that a man 
may pubticiv bring a charge agamst it, in a church 
court, without knowing whether the charge will lie? 

Again he says, that he cannot yet understand 
what it is I mean by the doctrine of natural ability. 
Why then charge me with being a heretic? If he 
did not know what I mean, how could he know I mean 
heresy? and why not defer his charge till he did 
know what he said and whereof he affirmed ? I 



[Dr. Wilson. I nnderstand his prwosltioii very 

well ; but not the explanation he gives of it.) 

Dr. Wilson says, that what the fathers held, is no 
evidence of what the church held. To this I reply, 
that we have no other evidence in the case, but the^ 
testimony of the fathers. And 1 ask if testimony 
is irrelevant? Suppose Dr. Wilson should quote 
twenty writers of the new school party, to prove the 
meaning of some passage in my sermon, which I had 
attempted to wrest in order to get clear of censure ; 
and I should plead that it was not according to the 
faith of the New England churches: would not ex- 
tracts from standard P^ew England divines be testi- 
mony to the purpose ? It certainlv would. What 
the church hold, the ministers hold. T heir's is the 
guiding intellect, and the people are led by their 
opinions. 

But Dr. Wilson says, that the fathers held many 
errors. Supposing they did, and so are of no au- 
thority as to the truth of any particular doctrine ; I 
did not appeal to them, to prove the truth of my doc- 
trine ; I only cited them as witnesses, to show what 
was held by the church in their day ; and to tliat pur- 
pose their testimony is relevant. It does show what 
were the tenets of influential minds in all genera- 
tions. 

But he savs, that the title of my sermon, being a 
sermon on the *' native character of man," proves 
that it relates to the subject of original sin. I an- 
swer that native cmistitution , and not native char- 
acter, is the proper terra for original sin ; and native 
character is the result of it. The character of man 
is first formed by the exercise of it. The distinction 
is broad and plain, and one that is recognized by all 
writers on the subject. The sermon on ** native 
character," therefore, is not a sermon on original sin, 
but on actual sin. 

Dr. Wilson says, that I hold all sin to be volunta- 
ry ; and original sin being voluntary, I therefore de- 
ny original sin. But all the sin I soeak of in my ser- 
mon IS sin in adults. This was tne whole question 
between me and my opponent. I was writing of ac- 
tual sin, anil of that only. And on now looking at the 
sermon, at\er many years. I am amazed to see how 
the language is nailed down in snch a manner that 
it cannot be wrested so as to apply to original sin, by 
any possibility. There are some who hold that ac- 
tual sin in adults is involuntary, and that it lies in 
something that is behind the will. Now 1 teach that 
man's personal criminality is that of an actual sinner, 
whatever may have come from original sin, as the 
ground and reason of the entire and voluntary per- 
version of his willy and that it does not arise from 
any force or compulsion in the nature of a cause to 
an eflect which makes sinning inevitable. And this 
is the language of the church and of the Bible. In* 
stead of denying, I do, by implication, admit original 
sin. If you take away voluntariness, and adnut eo^ 
mity, then you deny the distinction between actual 
and original sin, and make all sin actual. It all lies 
in the black pool. It all arises from some muscular 
power, which a man cannot act upon any more than 
a ship can act upon her helm. 

A^ain, he insists that the opinion of Dr. Twiss is 
nothing to the purpose. Nothing to the purpose? 
Was he not moderator of the Assembly that formed 
the Confession of Faith? Was he not one of the 
leading minds in that illustrious constellation of lead- 
ing minds ? And is his opinion, us a collatercd and 
cotemporaneous evidence, nothing? When in one 
document he speaks, with his companions, of inabili- 
ty, and in another book gives my explication of his 
meaning, and it turns out to be moral inability, is 
this to be thrown away, and Dr. Wilson's exposi- 
tion admitted as the true one? If the question was 
concerning the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, and Dr. Wilson held to one ex|)OBi- 
tion of it, and I to another, and I can brin^ writings 
of Jefiersoo to show that his jpolitical opinions and 
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Mntiments eorrespoDd with tny exposition and con- 
tradict Dr. Wilson's, is it norhing to the purpese ? 
Dr. Twiss is a living expositor of the Confession of 
Faith, and he holds the same doctrine which I do, in 
fio many words. He taught man's natural ability as 
clearly as I do;" while at the same time he says that 
** no mere man, since the fall, is able, in this life, 
perfectly to keen the commandments of God" — pro- 
vinc that he understood the term able to mean moral- 
ly able. 

Dr. Wilson says the Bible is not to be explained 
by Presbjrterians in their controversies with each 
other ; because its meaning is explained in the creeds. 
And he has before insisted that the creed is not to be 
explained. What then, 1 pray, is to be explained ? 
He and I are not to explain the Bible. Why ? Be- 
cause he and I agree in receiving the Confession of 
Faith. But we must by no means explain how we 
understand the Coolession. How then, I ask again, 
is any thing to be understood between us ? Are we 
only to hear the sound thump on our ears, and at- 
tach no meaning to it? And how shall we know 
that we attach the same meaning to it, if we must 
not explain? I do not doubt that Dr. Wilson has 
some meaning about the matter which he has not 
express^ ; but it ought to have been expressed. 

The Dr. says that I take the Bible to demolish my 
own creed. Efuc I claimed that the Contessiou teach- 
es natural ability ; and I quoted the Bible to prove it; 
and I said expressly, that I did not appeal from the 
creed to the Bible, bui that I went to the Bible to 
prove the creed. 

He insists that the parable of the talents does not 
mean that man has any natural ability to do his duly. 
But does it not respect the Je^ea, and respect gospel 
privileges? And were these not bestowed to be im- 
proved by every man, according to his several abili- 
ty? Did not the improvement lead to heaven ? And 
did not the neglect of ability, or its misimprovement, 
lead to hell ? now then can Dr. Wilson say that 
the parable does not teach ability ? 

He represents me as teaching that God operates 
on matter and mind by laws, 

[Dr. Wilson. What I said was, that Dr. Bcecher 
teaches that Gk>d operates on matter only by natural 
laws, and on mind only by moral laws.] 

Dr. Be£cher. 1 hold that God operates on matter 
by his direct omnipotence ; and that he operates on 
mind by the gospel, and by the whole amount of mo- 
ral means, wnicn he apphes to it, called in Scripture 
the word, the truth, &c. But Dr. Wilson asks, is it 
to be endured that any man should say that God will 
exclude himself from immediate, direct operation on 
mind vn regeneration? Why that would be just as 
he chooses. He will not, unless it so seems good in 
his sight: and if it does, he will. The question is 
whether he does, and we are to bring no a prion 
conclusions to that Question To the word and to the 
testimony. What does God say ? Dr. Wilson says, 
that I hold God cannot directly ooerate on the human 
mind : and he is awfully horrified that such an idea 
should ever have been advanced. But I did not say 
any such thing, and never have said it. 

[Mr. Gaslet here interposed : Dr. Beecher did say 
that regeneration is accomplished by the word as an 
instrument ; and that if it is done by an instrument 
it cannot be done directly .J 

Dr. Beecher : I did not say that -Oid cannot act 
on the human mind directly ; nor have I ever said 
that he does so act. I said tnat no such thing could 
be eidvanced philosophically and theoretically as God 
acting by means ana not by means at the same time. 
I was only interpreting what God says about it. I 
never said that it was impossible for him to do what 
he would^ by direct agencV. But I did say, that if he^ 
does it directly, then ne does not do it mediately. If 
he does it by naked omnipotence, then he does not do 
it by the word as an instrument. For the two things 
are inconsistent. No doubt God can do either. But 



he chooses to do one and not the other. To settle 
which this is, I go not to philosophy and speculation, 
but to the word oi Grod. If there is any heresy in my 
opinions on this subject, it is the heresy of the Con* 
tession of Faith. My faith is in that position which 
both the Confession and the Catecliisms lay down. I 
advance no theory about it. I stand upon the language 
of the Confession. If that is not with me, thenTmuat 
fall. All I say is, that direct action without an instru- 
ment, and action by the truth, are not the same thing, 
and cannot co-exist. If a man levels a tree by pusE- 
ing it down with his naked hand, ^en he does not 
level the tree by chopping it down with an axe. Now 
the Confession and the word of God say that God 
converts men by the truth. Here I beg leave to offer, 
in corroboration of my view, the opimon of Matthew 
Henry in his Commentary on James i. 18. 

Dr. Wilson — Who completed that Commentary ? 
for Mr. Henry himself did not extend it so far. 

Dr. Beecher— It was completed by Wright. 

Dr. W. — Then this is not Henry's opinion, but 
Wright's opinion. 

Dr. B. — I will read the passage 5 and then I will 
quote another which Dr. Wilson will not dispute. 

**Of his own will begat he ui with the word of mith." Hen 
let us take notice. 1. A true christian is a creature begotten 
anew 2. The original of thia good work is here de- 
clared ; it is of God' 9 own will; not by oar akili or power, 
not from any good foreaeen in ua, or done by vta, but pnraly 
from thegood will and grace of God. 3. The neana whereby 
this is enected are pointed out ; the word ef tnith, that is, 
the gospel ; as St. Paul expreaeea it more plainly, 1st Cor. W. 
15, ihaYe begotten vou to Jesus Christ ioroii||a the goapeL 
This gospel is Indeea a word of truth ; or else it could never 
produce such zeal, such lasting, such great and noble eflleets. 
We may rely upon it, and venture our immortal souls upon it. 

I will now.qoote Matthew Henry's own Commeii- 
tary on John vi. 44 : 

^^ No man can come to me except the Father which hath 
sent me, draw him.'' Observe, i. The nature of thewoik; 
it is drawingj which speaks not a foroe put upon the will, but 
a chauge wrought in tne will, whereby of unwilling we ara 
made willing, and a new bias eiven to the soul, by whwh it 
inclines to God. This seems to oe more than a moral suaaion. 
for by that, it is the power of man to draw ; yet it is not to be 
called a physical impulse, for it lies out of the road of nature ; 
but he that formed the spirit of man within him by his creat- 
ing power, and fashions the hearts of men by his providential 
influence, knows how to new mould the soul, ana to alter its 
bent and temper, and make it conformable to himself and hi* 
own will, without doing any wrong to its natural liberty. It 
is such a drawing as works not only a compliance, out a 
cheerful compliance^ a conq>lacency ; draw us and we will 
run after thee. 

2. The necessity of it. No man in this weak and helpless 
state, can come to Christ without it. As we eannot do any 
natural action without the concurrence of common provi- 
dence, so we cannot do any action, morally good, without tlw 
inflaence of special grace, in which the new man Uvea and 
moves and has its being, as much as the mere man has in the 
divine providence. .... 

Dr. Wilson has made a distinct avowal, that free 
agency and moral obligation to obey law do not in- 
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elude any ability of any kind, 

\Pr, Wilson — I limited that avowal to man 
his fallen state.] 

Dr. B££CH£R— Yes, so I understood it. We are 
talking about man in his fallen state. Dr. Wilson then 
admits, that it requires no abiUty of any sort in fallen 
roan,to make him an accountable ageBt,and a subject 
of God's moral government. 

[Dr. Wilson — With respect to fallen num, / eto.l 

Now it must be admitted that in this avowal Dr. 
Wilson has the merit of magnanimous honesty. He 
is fairly out on a subject, where, with many a man for 
an opponent, I should have had to ferret himjout. 
There can at least be no doubt as to what Dr. Wilson 
does hold. If we are to go to Synod this point will be 
clear; and when the report is ]>abliBhed, no man can 
[misunderstand this part of It. It is seldom that we meet 
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a mao who would be wilUnir to march right up to such 
a pokition, without wiakinff or mystification. But Dr. 
Wilson has done it unflinchioffl/ and thoroughly. He 
interprets the Confossion of Faith aod the Bible as 
teachiniT ^^ ^^ ^^y ^^ does command men to 
perform natural impossibilities ; and justly punishes 
them forever, for not obeyinfl^ ! thou>ch thev could no 
more obey than they could create a world ! And he 
has rivetted the matter by his mental philosophy ot 
the will. Instead of supposing a mind with powers 
of agency acting freely m view of motives ; he su|>- 
poses the will to be entirely dependent on the consti- 
tution and condition of boov and mind, and external 
circumstances; and controlled bj these as absolutely 
as straws on the bosom of a river are controlled by 
the motions of the water. I shall go into no discus- 
sion of this point. I will only say, that if the human 
mind is constituted as he supposes, and oessesses 
no capaeity of choice but in the manner he describes. 
he has certainly proved the natural impossibility of 
man's being any thing by the agencv of his voluntary 
powers. Blithe hae proved equally, that such free 
agency has in it no more ground of accountability, 
than the flowing of a river, or the motion of a clock. 
The wUi, he says, is free : not as the Fathers, the 
Confession, and the Bible say, — capable of acting 
either way in the choice of life or death, — but choice^ 
ke says, is free ; that is. choice is choice, but necessa- 
ry under the coercion or external circumstances. 

This is the pivot on which the whole question turns. 
Dr. Wilson holds that free agency and responsibility 
do not need aoy ability at all. 1 hold that they do. For 
if not, why should God command men more than trees 
or cattle? Nothiiu: remains in man to give God any 
hold upon him with law and the sanctions of law. Its 
awful and eternal curse cannot take hold upon him : 
nor could there be any need of Christ's coming and 
dying to deliver him from it. Supposing all men 
snould become oxen, would God order the gospel to 
be preached to cattle? And if not, why to man, when 
there is in him **no ability of any kind'' to distinguish 
him from a stock or a stone ? If there is, what is it ? I 
say, that which distinguishes him from a stock is the 

rMsession of a natural ability to obey God : although 
admit that his will to do so is wholly perverted. 
There is Smother felicity about the lucid and tho- 
rough manner in which Dr. Wilson has taken his 
ground. He holds that it is in the creed, and he nails 
It down by his philosophy. I have taken the liberty 
to animadvert upon his theory. His theory comes to 
this : that the will has no alternative but to choose 
just as it does. Yet he says, that the will is free. 
And it is free, if he means that choice is choice. But 
if man is not able to choose both ways, Dr. Wilson 
has (pot a free agency that God never made. II' 1 were 
captious, I might table a charge against the Doctor 
for folse philosophy. I observe one thing about it : 
Dr. Emmons and Dr. Wilson both give us the man- 
ner in which a free agent is made, m the abstract ; 
not how he is after the fall. Dr. Wilson goes beyond 
that ; he gives us a model beyond the fall. He gives 
us an account of the free agency of the angel Gabriel 
in heaven ; and proves that he could not have fallen, 
if there were not some condition or state ot mind 
which he could not help : and that Adam fell by a 
similar fatality. This is the falling of which Dr. Em- 
mons speaks. It supposes that God cannot make a 
free agent, unk»ss he creates his volitions. The ina 
biiity which makes the aid of the Holy Ghost needed 
is in the nature of things. It is the inability of God to 
make a free agent : a necessary inabiliry of volition 
without divine efficiency, uncaused by the fall, and as 
real in the unsinning as the sinning angels. It has 
nothing to do with the fall, and Dr. Wilson is out ot 
the record. His free agent makes a choice one way 
without power of contrary choice, it being a natural 
impossibility. If Adam had net fallen, he could only 
have done one thing, as the circnmstances of the case 
had presented themselves : just as on electric battery 



gives forth a sparki the moment you present a con- 
ductor to it. This IS the amount of l^s soieme. Let 
circumstances be arrayed and choice must follow. I 
say then that Dr. Wilson is out of the record. He is 
talking about how God made a free agent ; and on his 
philosophy Gk)d is the author of sin. 

Dr. Wilson— I think Dr. Beecher will now alter 
his opinion : and not think we can go together so 
very easily. 

Dr. Beecher— When I cherished that hope, I had 
not heard Dr. Wilson's philosophy. Oh no : 1 have 
done ; — I knock under -, — i give up to such a scheme 
as that I Where is responsibility Y Dr. Wilson is as 
much a slave to inward constitution and surrounding 
circumstances as a slave can be to any physical cause. 
I do not mean any thing invidious to Dr. Wilson, 
when 1 affirm that this is the fatalism of the ancient 
philosophers, which was denied and opposed by Justin 
Martyr and the early Fathers. These ancient phi- 
losophers held an eternal series of cause and effect ; 
and that the will both of gods and men was subject 
to the control of this series ot causes and effects. And 
that neither gods nor men could do nnv thing, but 
that one thing which they did : and this from necessi- 
ty. This scheme is the same in substance with that 
of the gnostics. It is a scheme of material necessity. 
Man is held in prison in a poisoned body. It is the 
scheme, in fhct, of the Manicheans ; who held that 
sin was in the substance of the mind. I do not mean 
to say that his scheme is either Gnosticism, Maniche- 
ism, or Paganism : but what I say is that it goes on 
the same principle. Infidels take this principle irom 
the system of Dr. Emmons and Dr. Wilson, and they 
draw fatality from it. [Dr. Wilson says that the in- 
terences of other people from a man's tenets show 
the true tendency of his doctrine : I do not believe ii : 
but how will he like the application of his own doc- 
trine?] This is the doctrine of Hume and Priestley, 
and the modern Universalists. They reason justly, 
if you give them Dr. Wilson's premises. Then they 
take the old theory about tastes. What God has put 
in the mind none can help — when men love sin they 
cannot help it ; and so taking Emmons and Burton 
on one side, and on the other, between the two they 
box the sinner's ears into infidelity. 

Dr. Wilson. Dkl I say any thing about created 
depravity ? 

ur, Beecher. No: you did not : I could shew that 
your scheme leads to triat, but I made no such asser- 
tion. There are but three theories of the will. 
One — which makes choice a matter of necessity, by a 
constitutional series of cause and effect. That is the 
Fate of the Stoics. Another is that of Emmons; 
that man cannot choose as an agent, and that there 
must be a positive physical cause to create volition : as 
truly as to creste matter. But while he denies fate, 
and the taste scheme of Burton, where is the cause 
of volition ? It is Grod. He marches up boldly— as 
boldly as Dr. Wilson, and avows tnat God makes sin 
as he makes holiness. Besides these two sup|X)fii- 
tions there is but one other : viz., that man is a 
created agent, made capable of voluntary action un- 
der law, and of choosing life or death : and so capable 
as to have the whole weight of obligation imposed 
upon him. That there is a pou 8 to in the soul, a 
ground on which obligation can rest, and which 
makes it right he should be punished for sin as for his 
own act alone: that is what I mean by natural 
ability ; somethinff given to man on the ground of 
which he is justly responsible. Take this from him 
and he becomes a machine : or put him in the neces- 
sity of circumstances which turn his will about rhis 
way and that way, as wind turns a weathercock, and 
let this doctrine be spoken out and fairly understood 
and it revolts human nature. I do not say it has this 
eflect upon the speculative student in his closet : but 
if he gets tUtra on the subject ; if he comes out with 
it in his pulpit, and preaches it forever, so that his 
people get to see and reel what his scheme is, it para- 
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lyies r6iMiuUipr--ji doMi brinf moral death with 
it. And I know it \ it faaf been preached all arounc 
me. I have Been the bottom of human re«poneibilit> 
knocked out ; and what was the conaequenee ? The 
besom of error swept over the land ol the Pil^ims, 
carrj^ing holiaess with truth before it ; and ieaviufi 
Dothingbehind but an arid waste, where no plant ol 
ffrace was to be seen. All was silence ; all wa^ 
death ; till the correct svstem dT human aecounta- 
bilily was brought up, and pushed on until it made lU 
way to the conscience ; ana then streams broke forth 
in the desert, and the wilderness blossomed as tht 
rose. 

I am now ready to close. 

The first charse to which I had to answer was, thai 
I hold the natural ability of man as a free agent ; and 
teach that it is this which lavs a foundation on which 
Grod has a right to command, and man is richteeuply 
bound to ol^y, or be punished ibr disobedience: 
thereby rendering Grod^s service a reasonable service. 
That IS what I mean by natural ability. Dr. Wilson 
says that there is no such thing—that Uiere is nothing 
in the soul which lays a foundation ibr any possibility 
that man should do what God requires, if 1 am a 
heretic it must be on that ground— that man has no 
ability of any kind to do any thing that God requires 
him to do ; in a word, that the Presbyterian Church 
hoists the black flag, and warns no man to enter her 
door who cannot subscribe to this doctrine. 

1 then state man's moral inability : the perverswn 



leeeraary in respect to thoM who die in inAuiey. ISd- 
wards diatinguiehee careiuUv; he speaks indeed 
)f actual and original sin as the same, but it is be- 
cause he oonekiered Adam and his posterity as united 
by personal identity . 

But in respect to the corruption of nature, which Is 
Lhe ground and reaeon of actual sin, he speaks with 
luaraed care. It is evil because of its eneetual ten- 
iency to eventuate in actual sin. He ielt that if he 
ittached to it sinlhl qualities, positive moral evil, it 
would make Gpod the author or sin. And when you 
strikeout personal identity, and transfer of qualities, 
uid involuntary sin in the created substance of the 
40ui or the body, and the compulsory necessity oi siid 
oinv; and hy speaking of the federal head^the covenant 
jf Adam witli his posterity and imputation, you mean 
only the feet of that change by divine appointment 
included iu the whole curse by which all men lost 
original righteousness and became subjects of a con« 
dtitution or nature from which resulte universal, ae- 
lual and entire depravity : — ^on have the true doc* 
trine of original sin. Nor is there one standard 
writer, nor a miniater in New-England, to my knowl- 
edge, who denies the doetrine. " The exceedingi/ 
evu nature" of Edwards, aside from actual sin by 
identity, means a certain cause, ground er reieison, 
for the universal sin which ioilows. It is certain that 
something existed anterior to actual sin, as a grouai 
of its certainty. To prove that a man is able to go 
this way or that, as an explanation of the reason whf 



of his natural powers : their aversationfrom God ; and he EotB, against all motive, the wrong way, is nothing 

hy habit as to be utterly insupe- to the purpo^ie. Free agency is no explanation of the 



this so strengthened , . 

rable. I make man's responsibility turn on the volun- 
tary perversion of his free agency ; I make the punish- 
ment of an eternal hell turn on the same thing. 
They would not have Christ to reign over tliem. 
They would not come to him that tfiey might have 
life. The next point is, the doctrine oi original sin, 
and here — 

1. 1 hold, that in consequence of our alliance with 
Adam, ana of his fall, there is some ground or ocoa- 
sion for the certainty of actual sin in all his posterity. 

2. That the ground or reason oi' this certainty is 
some change in the constitution or nature oi man, an- 
terior to moral agency. 

That this is not by personal identity of his posterity 
with Adam, so that they sinned personally in and 
with him. 

That it is not by transfer of the moral qualities oi 
his actual sin to his posterity, making his action their 
action, and the quahties or his will the qualities ol 
their will. 

That it is not the Gnostic doctrine of material or 
animal depravity. 

That it is not the Manichean doctrine of depravity 
created in the essence of the mind. 

That it is nothing which makes God the planner 
and designed producer of sin, by a plan and means 
designed and adapted to that end : or which makes 
him directly the creator of sin. 

That it is not in any way that makes sin a matter 
of fatal necessity. 

It was because of the federal, representative rela- 
tions of Adam, and the social liabilities of his pos- 
terity, as explained by Dr. Bishop, that the change 
took place, which is the ground of the certainty of 
man's universal, entire and actual depravity. And 
whether it be a mere penal effect, oaA result of the 
nature of things, or both, it wasdKappointment ol 
Heaven, in some way, that so it should he. The fact 
that man is subject to a nature from which results, 
certainly and universally, total, actual depravity, is 
the doctrine of original sin. And the manner in 
which it comes to pass is not the doctrine. The doc 
trine is the fact, as it is stated in the fifth oMlomans. 
This bias also, and tendency, is not the same in qua- 
lity and personal accountabuity as actual depravity. 
Yet it is that which makes actual sin certain, in re- 
spect to adults, and the atonement and regeneration 



ground, or reason, of its universal and entire per- 
version. There is something in man anterior to 
voluntary action, which is the efiiBct of the fall, and 
the ground or reason of the certain and universal 
perversion of free agency to sin. And this, in the 
Confession of Faith, is called original sitL This 
cause or occasion is called properly, a depraved na- 
ture : as a good tree and a corrupt tree are ealled so, 
in reference to the fruit they bear : with this distinc- 
tion, that though it operates with universal and abso- 
lute certainty, yet it does not destroy that natural 
liberty of the will of man with which God hath endued 
it, nor is the will forced, nor by any absolute neces- 
sity of nature determined to good or evil ; nor yet so 
as thereby is God the author of sin, nor is violence 
offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty 
and contingency of second causes taken away, but 
rather established. 

But if I am asked what is it ? Is it in the body 7 
Or the mind 1 How does it operate ? My answer is, 
1 do not know. I seek not to be wise above what is 
written. I answer only negatively : because I do not 
want to philosophize in the dark, nor attempt to ex-' 
plain the modus operandi. I have no mental philo- 
sophy which accounts for it ; and men talk without 
book, when they attempt to explain why man goes 
ibrever up stream. Certain things are negative, and 
in this Dr, Wilson will also agree. I hold fast to a 
change in the constitution of man. 1 cannot tell 
what it was, nor how it acts, but I know that it is not 
true, in the sense whkh gives us personal identity 
with Adam. In that sense it is not true, that we 
were ever in him, or sinned in him, or fell with him 
in his first transgression. 

[Dr. Wilson, Do you admit that it was by the im- 
putation of Adam's first sin, and its propagation by 
ordiimry generation?] 

Dr. 0EECHER, I don't deny it, and you can't make 
me a heretic Ibr what I don't pretend to affirm or 
deny. I hold that we have an evil nature ; but that 
it is not evil exactly in the same sense in which actual 
sin is called evil \ and it comes upon us not as the pe- 
nalty of our own sin, but as the penalty of Adam's 
sin, and on the principle of his federal character, and 
our social liabilities as explained by Dr. Bishop and 
the Biblical Repertory. You may search t^e works 
of God with a microscope, and I defy you to find any 
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■adi thiof ai a plan to make da. You ean't find in 
all hia kiofrdom a manafketorv of wickedneM which 
he has built for that particinar purpose. You may 
li^ht up ten thousand soas and search every cavern, 
and every deep recess, and you cah find no such thing. 
He has indeed established an extensive and i^lorioub 
manufactory of ri^rhteousness, but he has «rven no 
law which tempts man to «n, neither doth he tempi 
any man. His whole ffovernment and providence 
tend the other way. They lead men to repentance ; 
both his nOHctive and indulgent providences lead men 
back to God. There is not the least trace or vestige 
of any thii^^ that Qod has contrived to make sin with, 
neither is God the author of sin, nor t> violence of- 
fered to the will of the creeUures, nor i^ the liberty or 
contingency ofsecand causes taken av>afyt but rather 
eHabltehea, This is my philosophy. But if Y}t. Wil- 
son's philosophy does not make a necessity of nature 
which forces men to sin, and of which Grod is the au- 
thor, then I am as unable to understand what he 
means, as he says he is unable to comprehend what 
it is I mean by natural abHity. 

[Dr. WuAON : 1 do, to-day, understand what he 
means by natural ability, though I never did before. 
I understand him now ! J 

On the subject of the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration, I have already explained my views. 
What is to be reconciled ? The unwilling is to be 
made wtUing. I do not deny that in the preparatory 
work towards this change, uod may operate accoro- 
iag to the laws of physical nature, by fiis own direct 
power, in counteracting the benumbing effects of sin, 
on roan's bodily powers. I do not deny that he may, 
by a direct influence of his Spirit, excite the mind ofa 
sinner, as he stimulates the imagination ofa poet. I 
have no doubt that he may create ^reat facilities, and 
that he mayj^ive the motions of mmd great addition- 
al power. Hut the Confession of Faith and the Bible 
both deny that there is any physical mode of renew- 
ing the heart; and whatever may be those anxihary 
influences, which accompany the woik or prepare for 
it, I do believe God when he says, that he De^ets men 
by the truth. Let God be true, and all doubt is «ni!- 
ed. I adopt the words of the Larger CatechiRm on 
the subject of effectual calling : "By his Word and 
Spirit.'' So I hold. And when it is done, it is done. 
When the log is dragged to the miH by a log chsin, 
then It is dragged by a log chain, ami not moved by 
a man's hand. If Grod converts a sinner by his word 
and Spirit, it is by his word and Spirit that he con- 
verts him. and that is my heresy. 

Now let us hear the Shorter Catechiem : 

" How id the word made effectual to salvation 7" " Qod 
makcth the reading, but especially the preaching of the word 
an effeclnal means of convincing and con vcr ling sinners.*' 

That is my faith. An efieciual means is the means 
which does the thing. If a lever put under a rock is 
ihe means of raising it, then it is the lever which 
raises it, though the lever be moved bv man. Efiisct- 
ual means, are those which produce the effec^^ ; and 1 
cannot make plain, more plam. 

As to the charge of hypocrisy, in saying that I be- 
lieved the Contession of Faith to contain the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing hut the truth, I have 
given what I trust, is a satisfactory explanation; 
and I have accompaoied it by what I hope will be 
deemed sufficient proof. It is not oflen that I notice 
vague reports: but one I understand is circulating in 
some circles, which it is my duty to contradict. Ft isl 
reported that I said sneeringly concerning^ the Con- 
fession of Faith : there is no document which means 
one thing and says another, equal to that. What I 
may have said jocularly among friends, I cannot tell. 
and will net be answerable for. But I never uttereo 
any such sentiment seriously, because I bold none 
such. I believe that when the Confession speaks ot 
guilt, it does not mean what is now understood by that 
terffl^ via. personal desert of punisfament ; but that it| 



means social guih, liabjfity to pui^rftment in conae- 
(foence of social relations; and in this sense, and with 
this reference onl^r, I may have said sporttn^ly, or I 
may have said seriously, that it says one thing and 
means another : that is, it says a thing which the 
word then meant, hot the words employed, now mean 
another thiiijg. The guilt of Adam's sin. is our lia- 
bility to punishment for Adam's sin ; and punishment 
means the coming upon us of the penalty which was 
threatened to him. 

And now I beltove I have done with the charge of 
hypocrisy. The longer I study the Confession of 
Faith and Catechism, and the more I compare them 
with the Scriptural proofs there cited, the more I 
admire that strength of intellect and that burning 
piety, the evidence of which is resplendent through- 
out the work. And instead of wishing it remodeled, 
if I ever refuse to stand up against any such proposi- 
tion, may ray right hand forget its cunning and may 
ftiy tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. I intend 
to introduce it, as a text book, in the Theological 
Seminary, over which I preside. I consider it the 
most admirable system of comparative theology whicli 
the world ever saw. While it speaks the truth, it is 
80 constructed as to give a back stroke at errors of all 
sortsj and i fully believe it furnishes a better founda- 
tion lor a sound theological education, than all the 
other text books which hav^e ever been adopted. 

Dr. Wilson is alarmed at some of the new measured 
whkih have been introduced into the church : So am 
I. Dr. Wilson is afraid of the tendency to Arminianr 
ism in some modern preaching: So am I. Not indeed 
among the settled clergy of New -England, nor the 
settled clergy within the nounds of the Presbyterian 
Church ; but among speculative adventurers. We 
live in a day of Ultraism; when the child behaveth 
himself proudly against the ancient, and when with 
certain unfledged upstarts, it is reason enough for 
blowinfl^ upon any thiiijg with contempt, that the thififf 
is ancient. This spirit, I believe it is the duty of all 
of us to resist. I for one shall resist it. 

An attempt has been made to identify me with Mr. 
Finney. Now I had with that gentleman and others 
a long and arduous controversy, which continued, 
without intermission, for nine days. It was held in a 
council at New Lebanon. We discussed many points, 
and we parted without being mutually satisfied in 
re6[>ect to them : and he went about his Lord's work 
in bis own way. Mr. Finney is a man of powerful 
intellect ; he is a holy man ; I have prayed with him 
and wept with him, and have felt the beatings of his 
great, warm heart before God. And those who 
speak slightingly of Mr. Finney, may do well to re • 
member, that there is such a thing as offending God by 
speaking against his little ones. Mr. Finney has, 
Bince that time, gained knowledge by experience. 
He has reformed some of his measures, which I sop- 
posed to he of dangerous tendency, ana he is doinc[. 
as I hope, much good, with but few attendant evil 
consequences. When I was in Boston, as many as 
twenty deacons, or other influential members of the 
churches, got together, and invited the ministers to 
meet them ; and they proposed that we should send 
for Mr. Finney. After consultation and discussion, 
when it came to the vote, every layman, I believe, 
voted for the measure, and every minister against it. 
The interposition of the ministers prevented his be- 
ing sent for, mfl0h to the grief of many of the people. 
Some time after" tliis, Dr. Wisner went to Provi- 
dence to labor in a protracted meeting. There he 
met Mr. Finney, heard his doctrine, and became ac- 
quainted with his views and measures: and when he 
returned to Boston, he told the ministers that he 
was satisfied, and he thought that we ought to yield 
to the wishes of the churches. We assented accord- 
ingly ; and then the Union church of Boston, with 
the approbation of the pastors and the other evan- 
gelical churches, invited Mr. Finney to come and 
labor amongst us. When he came to Boston, I re« 
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eeived and treated him as I think Dr. Wileon ou^ht 
to have received and should have treated me. I save 
him the right hand ofrellowship, asexpreesive oTmy 
confidence in him, at least till 8omethio£[ else should 
occur to shake iL He committed himself to our ad- 
vice and guidance , he betrayed nothing of extrava 
gance ; he was just as compliant as a lamb. And 
this I will say, that it will be long before I hear again 
so much truth, with as little ro object to, in the man- 
ner of its exhibition, in the same space of time. He 
preached no heresy in my hearing; none. There 
was one ofhis measures which I dianot entirely ap- 
prove, and froai which I wished him to desist ; and 
he did desist. I have considered thus much as due 
both to myself and Mr. Finne;^. 

On the doctrine of perfectionism I have but one 
word to say. The whole charge appears wonderful 
to me. In sunport of it, Dr. W ilson quoted thoae 
texts which I oring to prove man's moral inability, 
without a word of explanation, or the least reference 
to the fact of my having showed that there were two 
sorts of inability. He quoted them, with nothing to 
explain them but the sound of the word ; and now, 
sinee he has set the example, I wish to try Dr. Wii 
son in the ■ame way, as to the doctrine of perfection 
ism. 

According to the Doctor, there is but one sort 
of inability, and that is a natural inabilitf , such as 
renders the thing impracticable and imjwssible. It is 
declared in I John iif. 9, " Whosoever is born of God, 
doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him, 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God." Now 
Tie cannot always expresses a natural inability, and 
implies an absolute impossibility, we have God him- 
self as a witness, thai a Christian is under a natural 
inability to sin, and that it is absolutely impossitiie 
that he should sin. If this is not perl*ectioniem. what 
is ? Let Dr. Wilson get clear of the gripe of this ar 
gument, if he can. 

[Dr. Wilson. That I will do immediately, by 
adopting the principle Dr. B. himself has laid down. 
He says we are never to interpret a document bo as 
nnnecessarilj^ to make it contradict itself. John is 
here comparing those who are born of God with the 
unregenerate, who commit the sin unto death ; and 
all that John means is, that Christians cannot com 
mit the unpardonable sin, because they are burn of 
God. This is not |>er feet ionium.] 

Dr. BfiECHER. without farther entering into an ar- 
gument on this point, proceeded to support, by docu 
nientary evidence, the second ground o^ defence 
which he had set up : viz. that if he had not succeed 
ed in proving the identity ofhis views with those ex 
pressed in the Confession of Faith, he had at least 
proved that the difl'erence between them was such 
only as is consistent with an honest subscription to 
the Confession. On this point, he quoted the follow 
ing extract from Dr. Green's review, in the Christian 
Advocate, of the sermon called *' the Faith once de 
livered to the Saints:" 

P. 23. " On the statement here given of the chief articles 
of what Dr. B. denominates the Evangelical System, We re 
mark; that although it will doubileas oe considered as a Cal 
viniatic atatementi it is nevertheless one to which soma who 
are Calviniata, in the ati iciest and most proper sense of the 
term, wonid not unreservedly subscribe. Tj one or two arti- 
cles they would certainly except" _ 

P. 36. ** We hope, as this sermon is ptM|M under a copy 
right that the printer who holds that j^^^Hl send a gciod 
supply of copies into the south and itH^Kberd they are 
scarcely less needed than at the bead qtMnraof liberality 
Itself: which, as every body knows, are established in the 
casr.»> 

Here is Dr. Green, the head and pattern of ortho 
doxy, while marking the dissent of the strictest Cal- 
vinists to one or two articles, yet exj^ressing his hope 
that a good supply of my sermon will be sent out to 
the we6t« And on the ground of this very sermon, I 
am to be turned out of the church as a heretic. 

1 will DOW lay belbre the court part of a letter writ-< 



ten by Dr. Alexander, of the semtnary 

and which appeared in the Biblical Repertory, pub* 

lished in that town, under the eyes of the professors. 

Dr. Wilson here inquired, on what evidence it 
was said that this letter was written by Dr. Alexan- 
der ? 

Dr. Beecber replied : on the ground of common 
fame, uncontradicted ; as it woalcThave been contra- 
dicted, if the fact had been otherwise. 

Dr. Wilson said, that it was understood that the 
professors at Princeton had entered an express dis- 
claimer as to being held answerable for all articles 
appearing in that work. 

Mr. BfiAiNARO eaid. that there was one iact which 
put the authorship of the letter beyond doubt. The 
Rev. Mr. IVfcCulIa, of Philadelphia, had published a 
very severe eriticism on the letter, under the idea 
ihat it was the production of Dr. Alexander, at the 
.same time whitewashing Dr. Miller and Dr. Hodge, 
as not being answerable fur it ; and, in a subsequent 
number. Dr. Miller and Dr. Hodge had both come oat 
and denied the authorsliip, without saving or insinu- 
ating that the letter had been falsely attributed to 
Dr, Alexander. 

Dr. Bebcher. I shall take the responsibility Ot 
reading it as Dr. Alexander's letter. 

** And here we will step out of our way, to express our 
opinion respecting creeds and confessions. No society of a 
religious kind can exist without them, written or unwritten. 
None of these formularies are inftiUible, unless so far as they 
contain the verv words of Holy Scripture; when a man aub- 
scribes a creed, or asaeuts solemnly to any Confesaion of 
Fttiih, he does it^ just as if he had composed it for (he occa- 
sion, aa expiessuifi: the opinions which he entertains on the 
diflerent articles of faith which it comprehends. It matlera 
very little, what the precise form of words may be, iii which 
our sssent is civen; the understanding of all impartial men 
will be, that no man can be honest, who adopta, without ex- 

G licit qualification, a creed which contains doctrines which 
e does not believe. To admit this, would render all such 
inatraments and engaitements perfectly nugatory; and is re- 
pugnant to the moral senae of owery unsophisticated mind, 
thit when a man composes a creed for himself, he will bs 
leady to acknowledge that it is not infallible; that, in many 
respects, thedoctrinea aaaerted might have been more dearly 
expressed, and thathia language may not always iiave been 
the most appropriate." 

1 now claim, on the doctrine of man's free agency, 
a more exact agreement with the Conlession of Faith, 
I han is here required by Dr. Alexander. And 1 think 
Dr. Wilson will find it hard to claw off and to ^et so 
lar out ol' the channel that we shall not float in the 
same stream. 

As to the doctrine of original sin, let him point out 
the ditference between us, after those points are ex- 
cluded which he agrees should be excfuded. If there 
are any discrepancies between us. they must rest up- 
on some one or other of those excluded points. And 
now, as to the other question, liave the mimsters of 
our church done writing? ShaU we have a new 
test? Or shall we now break bonds, and go east, 
west, north, and south, into fragments, ' because we 
cannot all come to an exact numerical identity on 
every point of human belief? I believe that wafare 
now as near to suoh identity as men can reasonably 
hope to be. And of this I am confident, that the nore 
wejpray, the more we shall agree. 

There is one other point on whieh I rouet say a 
few words. Our church constitution makes an ae- 
cuc>er responsible in his own person, should he fail in 
substantiating his accusation; and provides a re- 
action upon himself ot that penal evil which must 
otherwise have fallen upon the accused. And as a 
general rule, I accord to it the praise of being both 
just and expedienL But there may be exceptions^ 
sometimes to its justice, and sometimes to its expe- 
diency ; and in the present case, 1 do not believe it 
will be expedient, or that it is your duty, to [punish 
Dr. Wilson, should you decide that he haa-faded to 
establiah the charges. This is wholly a question of 
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doetrkial difierences. There exiBtt no proof of ma- 
lice on either side. Dr. Wilton'e is an honest, though 
I mast think it a mistaken coarse. His object has 
been to produce tlie comparative developement of 
truth and heresy. While I pretend not to aetend the 
manner in which he has approached this object, I 
accord to him honest intention. Admitting him to 
have failed in his prooi» and thereby to have subject- 
ed himself to penal consequences ; still, as the points 
in controversy are matters concerning which the 
Presbyterian church is waxing warm, i desire thar 
the decision of them should be as little mixed up with 
personalities as possible. Should you fix a stigma 
upon my brother as a false accuser, and the case should 
ffo up by appeal, you throw at once a firebrand into 
the church. There are many who love Dr. Wilson, 
and with good reason j and though many oC these 
might otherwise be willing to acquit me, yet if ray 
acquittal must be his condemnation, and must involve 
the sanction of your sentence upon him^ you will at 
once throw into the equal scale of justice all those 
powerful sympathies which ever cluster round the 
leader in any causey and instead of presenting io 
the higher court a question purely doctrinal and in 
tellectuai, you bring up one of (he most exciting 
questions which ccm be agitated, viz. a question ot 
personal character^ both his and mine. 

I have never behoved thai truth will triumph by 
the force of legislation. Decide as the court may, it 
will not prevent menV preaching either way. It u 
no doubt proper and necessary to remove convicted 
heretics, if such shall be in vour communion. But 
you can never cramp the intellect of such people as 
dwell in this country. You cannot prevent or rcpref?s 
free inquiry. You never will compel men, as with u 
leaden memory, to retain forever just what wai? 
taught them in the nurser^r. 

I hope the Presbytery will agree with me in the 
opinion that it is inexpedient to censure my accuser. 
If you shall decide that he has (ailed to sustain the 
charges against me, and if you should think tliat some 
act m* public justice is due to the man, who openly 
advances such charges against his brother and cannot 
prove them, still remember, that this is not the proper 
body to perform such an act. Let us waive that ima- 
gined necessity, and leave the case to Synod. 1 am 
not wiliinijp to stand here and hear my church bell ring, 
while his is put to silence. We are not alienated from 
each, other. There is no personal bitterness between 
us. We are as ready to see eye to eye, and as ready 
to draw in the same harness as two men ever were, 
if we could but agree in our views. And although 
Dr. Wilson does not now see his way clear to extend 
his hand to me, it is not certain but that aller he has 
conned this matter over ; alter he has communed with 
his friends, and above alt, afler he has communed 
with his God, he ma}[ come to a difierent conclusion. 
But if you put upon him a sentence of ecclesiastical 
censure, you make it certain that he never will. 

And now, in conclusion, I throw myself into the 
hands of the Presbytery ; and I do so with the sami 
kindness as I feel towardamy brother. There is no 
stiog in oiy heart. I believe you will do what is right 
But if not, and if vou lay on me what 1 consider an 
uotjast censure, I snail appeal. 



shewing favor to any man. I ask no clemency. AH 
I ask is justice. I ask that the rules of our Book of 
Discipline shall be strictly enforced, on the grounds 
of justice, truth, puritv and the promotion of the 
peace of the Church. The rule is this : ** The prose- 
cutor of a minister shall be previously warned, that 
if he fail to prove the charges, he must himself be 
censured as a slanderer of the gospel ministry, in pro- 
portion to the malignancy or rashness that shall ap- 
pear in the prosecuiion.'^--Dis. ch. v. sec. 7. 

If you say that the charges are not sustained the 
book does not say you shall cenifure me. There is no 
such rule. It says merely, that if you do censure, it 
shall be in proportion to the malignancy or rashness 
which shall appear in the prosecution. I appeal to 
Dr. Beecher's own siatements. and to the good sense 
of this court, to say, whether I nave manifested either 
malignity, or rashness? I appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts oa that subject ; and 1 deny that you have any 
right to censure me, even if ^ou shall decide that the 
charges have not been sustained. 

Presbyter V now took a recess. After the recess the 
roll was called by the Moderator and the members in 
succession had an opportunity of delivering their sen- 
timents upon the case. Several availed themselves of 
the privilege; but, in most cases, it was waived. 
The roll being gone through, Presbytery took arecees 
until the aflernoon. In the afternoon, the members of 
Presbytery were called upon to vote separately on 
each charge by saying Sustained, or Not Siutmined. 

The firrjtt charge being then read, the vote upon it 
stood as follows : 

Sustained^Measn, Daniel Hayden, Francis Monfart, Lud- 
well O. Oainee, Sayres Gazley, Adrian Aton, J. Burt, Wm. 
SkilliDKer, Israel Brown, Peter H. Kemper, A. P. Andrews, 
Aadrew Harvey, William Gumback.— 12. 

JSol suetaiiud — Mesars. Andrew S. MoiTison, Thomas J. 
Bigfra, Benjamin Oravea, Artemas Bullard, F. Y. Vail, A. T. 
Rankin, Augustus Pomeroy. Thomas Brainard, George Beech- 
or, Robert Porter, John Archard, Henry Hageman, J. G. Bur- 
net, Brice R. Blair, J. C. Tunia, J. Lyon, W. Carey. J. D. 
Low, S. Hageman, T. Mitchell, W. Owens, A. P. Bodley, Si- 
las Woodbary.~23. 

So the first charge was declared to be not sustained. 

On the second charge the vote stood the same as 
on the first charge. 

As the facts included in the third charge were ad- 
mitted by Dr. Beecher, no vote was taken upon it. 

On the fourth, fiHh, and sixth charges, the vote 
atood as follows : 

Suatauud—MesatB, Hayden, Monfort, Gaines, Gazley, 
Aton, Kemper.— 6. 

Not fiMtomed— Messrs. Morrison, Graves, Bigsfs Bollard, 
Vail, Rankin, Pomeroy. Brainard, G. Beecher, H. Hageman, 
S. Hageman, Bodley, Porter Archard. Bumei, Blair, Tunis, 
Lyon, Cary, Low, Mitchel, Owens, Woodbury, Burt, Skilltn> 
ger, Brown, Andrew, Harvey, Cnmback.— 29. 

On motion of Prol. Bioos, the following minute was 
recorded cs the decision oi' Presbytery in the case : 



Dr. Wilson now rose and said : I shall offer but 
a very brief reply. The patience of the Court in 
hearing my several explanations as Dr. Beecher pro 
ceededin his reply, together with lujr expectation 
that the whole proceedings will be faithfully reported 
supersedes the necessity of any replication by argu* 
roent. All I wish to reply to is Dr. B.'s last remark. 
I am always, I hope, thankful to any one for cour- 
tesy and kindness : but I do apprehend that Dr 
Beecher's last remarks had that design more toward 
the speaker than toward myself. My request to 



RcBolvtdy That in the opinu>n of this Presbvtery. ike charges 
uf J. L. Wilson, D. D. aipiinst Lyman Beecher, D. D.are not 
sustained for the following reasons : 

L As to the charge of depraved wUure; it appears in evi- 
dence that Dr. Beecher holds and teaches that in consequence 
,of the fkll of Adam and the divinely appointed connexion of 
all his posterity with him, man is born, with such a oonstits- 
lional bias to mjL chat his first moral act and all subsequent 
moral acts, dpT regetierateci, are invariably sinful; which 
bias to evil is properly denominated a depraved nature or ori- 
ginal sin, as in the standards of our church. 

IL As to the second charge, relalina to total dtpratUy and 
he work of the Holy Spirit^ Dr. Beecher holds and teaches 
that this depravity is bo entae and in auch a sense insuperable, 
1 hat no man is or ever will be regenerated without the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit accompanying the word, as ex- 
pressed in the standards of our church. Larger Gatechif m, 
Q,uesuon 166, and Scripture proofs. 

On the subject of ability, Dr. Beecher holds and teaches that 
Presbytery is that they wilf do their duty : bv in^'HfaUen man has all the constitutional powers or facultiei to 



* flicti^ punishment wherever it is deserved, witnout 



coastitiile moral sgency and perfect obligaiioa to obey Ckwla 
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tad praprietir of rawirdi lad paiuahniails ; that Ikt will 
not br oif itMoldts DeceMilr of nalora dolennined to ga 
01 evil. accardioK lo 'ha Coobanan of Pailh, eb. U. KC 
with Scriptuia pioob. 

Al the lime time Dr. Baacher holds and teachea that m 
by ibe fill ia morojlv diubled, bdof ioeniirL-)y and obitina 
\j avtrn tram thai which ra jtood, and dead in ain, ao ihal 
ia not able to eoavert himaelf or prepare himaatf ihenunlo. 

Ttie extracls from Dr. Baecber'aaermonabrouglii lo suau 
tW abuTc charg[e8 whpn lakan in their pnmir conneiion. a 

with ihs limilaoona funiiahai) b- ■' 

docirinsa incooaiateQl with (he 

Ql. Aa to tha charge* of P<r/ic(iiinum, alander and hypoc- 
ttay, they ore aluweiber conatnjciirG aod inlereniial, and 
wholly unaiMUinedliy the aridence. 



e aubJecl to the SyniMl Tor their final adjtidication. 

Dr. Wilson nave i)oUc« tlial he cbould appe&i. to 
SynfKi rrom ihiadeciPion. 

Messrs. Gaines, Skiliinicer, Kemper, Cumhack, 
Aton, Andrew, Harvey, Burt, Brown, Hajden, Mort- 
ilbrt, and Gaz ley gave notice of theirdiMCnt and pr»- 

ai a^ninai Ibe deciaioo. 

Miwars. Seowh, Kajikin, and Graloard were ap- 
poiotad a committee to dej^od the above deoiiioa be- 
fore [he Svnod. 

The roll WBB theo called, the minutea read, end 
Pre»bytery adjourned, aAer Biaxinv and praj'er. 
ReporUd for tlie N. Y. Obaerver, 

by A. J. STANaaoax, 



Page 3. eoL 1. line T. For "J. L. Owna," nadiAtdwaU S. 

Line & For "Jobn Spagldinc," read JbAn BttrtL 
Line 10. For " Adrian L. Aioa," read Adrian All 
Lirie IS. After William Carey, inaerl J. C. 7^nu, J. Zwn, 
J. D. Loo, T. MUduU, W. Ocwn, A. P. Bradtiy, S. Wood' 

Line 2T. After "aa follaw)k" in ..._., 

Lin? 29. Inatead of " momtMnoFihaboanl of the Preaby- 
taTJj" inaert memheri a/llu PrubyleTy. 

Line 6 from bottam, for " unheard," read unAudtd. 

Col. 2. line. Z3. Under Charas I. fur " Seriplona 
Standarda," read Serir>turet and our ttandardt. 

Charea I. Spedflcarion 2. dele iba worda " for actual 

Page 6. coL 1. line 16. For " all bcalde," read aii 
hfUo. 

Line Ilfiiombolloai, after tba word "eltracl," inaai 
l^Riv. T.J. Biggiand TTuodort Wdd. 

Line 3 from bollom, fur '' Oanai," read Oaraf. 

PaaeR coL I. Una 6i For ''defence," read ptrHculia... 

DrJe the paaaage begianinff col. 1, lina T from bollom wilb 
the worda : " Dr. Wilson said that ha wiahed to appriae," anc 
endlDg column csl. 2, line 11, wiib ibe worda: '' all he had 
need oi;" and aubatiinie the fallowing; 
' "Dr. Wilson in auppori oftbe 6ih charge oRered information, 
given in a letter from Dr. Philtipaof New- York, which inform' 
Btion ibePieabyteryrefuaed to bear. Dr. W. woald Bi>iirise ibt 
Preibytary of B difficulty which might atiae bom tbeir baling 
njecied theJDfoTmaiioii be had o&erad. If tbecaae ahotild ac 

uptoSyoodofCiocinnari— it would be r— vi_ -^^ 

tain from ih« Synod of New- York a i n in 

the caaa of Dr. Beecher'Breceptioninli Thii 

might be altended with great dale 
now be reoeiTFd the delay would 
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Page II. «oL 1, line 31 from bottom, fbr " Aaa Hand, Jfaq. 
lead See. Aia Rand. 

ng»9a, col- I, line 35. For "a^ainat aenlinwDta," read 
againit UuttHtyinttiifUu Per/tetionitU. 

Line Z3 Irom botto;n, lor " adiwra'' iwd niilidLn-i 

Page 2IX coL 1. Delrt^a whan paaun hegiuiing 
worda " We bdieva ibe gdapd ih an Cendiag oa col. 2. li 
3&oin tlMbottom,wilhUieTi>fn''Fj. 1: lO^'^alld ~ 
thefoUowinf I 



1. We believe ihe gospel is emphatically glad tidings of r** 
uemplion from ain, and Chrislianity ia diaiinguiabed irom ih* 
dispenaalion wbich preceded il chiefly by the fact ibat kl 

brings in eierlaaimg righleouaneaa.— henoe, 
3. We believe lhal unnera tie not Cbnaliana— we object 
□t to calling eoiDe of tbem Jewish aainta, or ainlul belie'srs, 
t unconverled disciples, or aervanta of Oed, aa distinguiahal 
rom sooa— but we affirm that ihey are out of Cbnal i for 
he thai nbideih in him, nnneih not— ha chat nnnetb, bath 
□I Been him neiihet known ham." 

3. We believe lhal " Chrial has come in tha Sesh," that ha 
wells in and Doniiols beberers, and thus aecurea Ifaalr pei&cl 

bulineaai lhal ihe body of Chnat which ia ibe ohuroti, i« 
nourished and guided by tha life and wiadom of its head-^ 

4. We believe that " every apiiii which confeaaetb not that 
eauB Cbnst is come in the flesh, ia not of Qod," but ia Anli- 

chnsl, sitialeTer may be its profeaaiona of faith and bolinuss; 
nd that the man who Beee nothing but oiysdciafi) in such ^ 
nfeasion, knows nut Chiist. Hence mote parlicuhrly— 
B. We believe that by fur thegreaiaei poriian of the religion 
the world named Chiialiani I y, ' ... .■.. 

and aiguB ■ ,-„ , =-.- 

6. We belieie all the easentiol faaturea of Judaism and of 
I BUCL-eaaor, Popery,ma]r bo dislinolly traced in neatly every 
Ifbrm of Proleatanliam, and though we nijoice in the blesainn 
which the reformstion has given us, we regard it as lighil/ 
Inamed, the Hcfoimslion, il being an improvemsDl of Anu- 
chrial, not a reatotiiion of Chriauaaily. 

Such is the matter of our (aith. We need say nothing ot 
he manner and meana by which we shall prupagate it. 
'Thebatlloia the Lord'a," and he bide ua go forin in confi. 
dence, "jtrsisiog tha beauty of Holineaa." The tmtb which 
is becoming the pole star of our aoula is— "Qod ia love," and 
we believe he will diairoy the man of ain, the son of perdition, 
by the brightnai of his coming"— for the love of Ood " is a 
ooaituning fire." 



i''F^l:ia?aE 



jiieve inai oy mt inc^reniBBi puriiuu oi ine reu^oa 
id named Chriaiianiiy. is iha work of ADiiebiiat, 
>mingiB after the working of Satai^ with all power 
ind lying wondera, and with atl deoMvablaiieBa of 



No.L 



19. ■ 



B. lunderaland yoaprofeaa tDbapetfect,Ju)wiB tfajal 

Ans. Chriat la made unto me wiadom, rigbteouanesa, Bans' 

liflulion, and rpdemplioa. In the Lord here 1 rigbieouaneaa 

lKtb. 1 will greally rejoice in Iha Lord, my aootahall 

in my Qod ; Ibi be balb elolhed me mlh the gar- 

^•alVBiiDD, he bath coveted me with a lObe of itghu 
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MsneH. We are complete or perfect i» sim. 1 Cor. L aO.| death whi^h hat faatened upon the choicbrsi in deapite of 

laa. xii, 24. laa. bd. w. Col. ii 10. maoy vi^sorous efforts at relief, tella yoo in tones too distinct 

B. But don't you think that we ought to have a righteous-; !io be mistaken, that the uahering in of a K£w nief kmsation 

neaa of our own 7 i is the only remedy adequate to the disease. This hath God 



righteousnetts of God Noi having mm« otoni |corrupuble| by the Word of God, which livtUi and abideth 
righteouanesa, which is of the law, but that which is ihroushj forever, lis prmciples are fhlly contained in the declaration 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.l of our Living Head— '* A gooa tree cannot bring forth evd 

fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit." 

Look at another principle developed by these reformations, 
as exhibiting the manner of God's dealing with the world, ir 
moving towards the accomplishment of this exalted object. 
To go no farther back than the reiormalion : look at the siate 
of tne papal ehurch after the Lord had called oat from it his 
chosen. Did the life of Christ continue to impart energy to 
the remaining mass 7 By no means; but it was abandoned 
as a rotten carcase, to fester in its moral corruption. The 
Spirit of God was seen undivided, in animating and cheering 
forward the advanci.iff colunm of the stern reformers. Come 
down to the time of Whitefield and Wesley, in the still higher 
aiep which the Lord was then to take in the reform of the 
English Episcopal Church, the very child of the reformation. 
Here ihe standard was raised atill higher. A small band 
came forth, bearing up against the load of obloquy caat upon 



Ita. Iziv. 6. Rom. x. 3. Phil. iii. 9. 

B. i have always understood that there ia no perfection in 
this life 1 

Ans. Herein is our 2o9« madersKFacr that we may have 
boldness in the day of judgment ; because as hb [Christ] is,i 
90 ar4 106 IN THIS woBLD. Yc are witnesses and Goo also,. 
how HOLiLY, and JcaTiy, and cnblamxablv we behaved our-| 
aelves among you that believe. Be ye followers of me, even' 
as I also vm of Christ. As many of us as be perfect be thus' 
minded. 1 John iv. 17. 1 These. iL 10. 1 Cor. xL L Phil. 
ill 16-17. 

B. But don't you think ii savora of pride to say you hve 
without sin 7 

Aqs. It is the Lordt doin^^ and it is oiarvellous m our 
eyea. Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any, 
thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God. I am, 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ jihem ^y the mother Church, and the Lord was seen moving 



Uveth in me. Lord thou wilt ordain peace for us ; for, thou| 
haat wrought AJJ. ona woaxs in us. By the grace of God I 
am that I am. Not of works, lest any man should boast. In 
Ood we boast all the day ionsr, and praise his name forever. 
What have we that we have not received. N tw if we receive; 
ail aa a free gift, why should we glory as if we had not re-' 
ceived it. Matt, xxi. 42. 2 Cor. iii. 5. Gal. ii. 20. laa. xxvi.| 
12. I Cor. XV. 10. Eph. ii. 3. Psal. hv. 8. 1 Cor. iv. 7. 

B. Admitting that you are free from sin, would it not be 
belter to avoid professing it 1 I 

Ans. With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and: 
wih the mouth co7\fe»»ion is made unto salvation. Gro home' 
to thy ttiends, and UU them how great things the Lord hath' 
done fur theci and hath had compassion on thee. And he 
went hb way, and published throughout the whole city, how 

freat things Jesus nad done unto him. No man when he 
ath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it 
nnder a bed, but setteih it on a candlestick, that they which 
enter in may see the light. I have not hid thy ri^eousness' 
within my heart. 1 have declared thy Jailhfulntss and thy! 
MOlvcUion: 1 have not concealed thy laving' kindness and thy| 
fruiA from the great congregation, Rom. x. 10. Mark T. 19. 
Luke viiL 10. Psal. L 10. 

Now it la proper to kaow how these yo\mg brethren 
(I still call 'them brethren, for they are men of much 
miod and talent, and in niiin/ respecta of ffood feeling) 
should fall into sent intents like theiese, and should be eo 
confident in the maintaining of them. [The same 
conGdence that was displayed thirty years a^(t by the 
Shakers in maintaining theirs.] They will tell you. 
Here Dr. W. read as follows ; 

Altar the daya of Wesley and Whitefield, the spirit of re- 
form aeema to have left the old world and alighted in the 
aew. Here in New-EogldU . Mr. Netileton, catching the in- 
apiratioii of his predecessors, and uniting thereto the wisdom 
Of the serpent in gaining access to the impenitent heart, led 
on the battle of the Lord,over the fields where Whitefield and 
Bdwards had trod, gaiuiisg new conquests and maturing and 
elevauag the revival standard of former years. Now another 
light appeared. In western New York a voice was heard of 
one crviijg in the wilderness, *' Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord and make straight hia paths. Mr. Finney, ihe John 
Baptist of the 19th century, with the zeal and spirit of hiA 
prototype, went forth preaching repentance. His theme was 
the buriiiiuc law of God, and man's perfect ability, as a free 
moral agent, aside from any thing else, to render thereto' 
perfect obedience. I am not alone in believing that Mr. 
Finney, together with thoae who caught their fire from his 
altar, accooy plished the last great reform before the coming ol 
the Mesaiah with hia reigo. The soil over which he passed 
appeared to have lost that vitaUty in the production of the 
harvcat of his gathering, which no application of stimulanu 
could restore, ll required thorough regeneration, a new 
Creation, to give it life. Take a aurvey, my brother, of middle^^ 
and western New York, where tne eneijgy of his admaoistra4 



before them in a pillar of cloud and fire, leaving to this day 
the great body of Episcopacy a hfdess, bloodless akeleton of 
ceremonies and forms. 

Need I cite you to another case with which you are alto- 
gether familiar. I apeak of the revival promoted by^ Mr. 
Nettleton. All know and admit that the Spirit of the living 
God was with him. and that for a time great and glol^ous was 
his success. But oe finished his course, and the Lord, aa if 
basteninff to the climax, apeedily brought forward Charlea G. 
Finney, Ind apparently withdrawing from hia predecessor, 
urged on the tiien present dispensauon with tnple energy. 
The Spirit of the Lord, aa heretofore, waa seen m the front 
rank of the reformatioii, and it was manifest hia curse rested 
on those who came not up to his help ; and not a amall num- 
ber of the BUnistry who appeared in oppoaiuon to the reform- 
er, atand to this day aa the acaihed and barren monumenta 
of heaven^a displeasure. Thus God has been imparting his 
whole undivkied enersy to the advancso ooAao which he 
has from time to time been urging forward in hia oodIis4 with 
reigning evil, leaving the remaining mass to follow their per- 
verse way& Who is so dull as not to profit by the lesaoo, as 
God ahau advance toward the pedeciion of the aystem 1 

Again, my brother, look at the gradual advance which God 
has heen making in the theology of the schools^ towsrd the 
introduction of this "per^ec^ion of theological systenia, — this 
capstone in the temple of divinity, whicli Qod iHU yet bring 
forward with ahou lings of grace, sraoe unto it We claim for 
it no merit aa being new or novel. It ia in reality as old aa 
the birth of the gospel It may all be found in some three or 
tour systems which have borne the name of orthodoxy, in the 
difierent agea of the reformation. It is principttUy contained 
in the Gafvinistic dectrinea, honestly carried m^ of elecuon 
by grace, and saints' perseverance, not in ain, bat in bobneas 
of heart and life. Divinity, as a science haa fully kept pace 
with the pioneering spirit of the field. Who does not know 
thst theology, as renovated and redeemed from the contra- 
dietiona and abaurdiiies of former agea, by sack apints aa 
Beecher, Tavlor, and their associates, forma thaatepping 
stone u> the doctrine of perfection 7 Who that can draw an 
obvious conclusion from established premises, but must see 
at S glance that Christian perfection, substantially as we hold 
it, is tbe lagitimaie product of New*l^ngland divinity 1 Wq 
have been taught in their achools that sin tiea whoUy ia the 
will, and that man as a free agent possesses adequate ability, 
independent of gradoss aid to. render perfect obedien* e to 
moral law ;*-in other words, to be a perfectionist. They have 
established the theory, that by virtue of ^fxsdnessqf purpose, 
mau is able to atand agaipst the sviles of the dot il, and fuUy 
to answer the end of hiS'being. Now if this avatem, which 
the opposers of the new School men were not able lo gainsay, 
teaching man*B abdity, independent <^ graciouo a¥i, to be 
perfoci— to answer fully the end for whicli his Makssvreated 
aim— if this be orthodoxy, 1 ask is it heresy tsMsalrm that by 
virtue of aid from a riaen Christ, auperadded to Ires OMral 
agency, thx tsuao is oonb 1 1 see no *^ point of rsac** for the 
advocates of -new Divinity short of tl»doGtiinaof psrfectioiu 



tisawas exerted with tta most intenae rigor, and themoralim'thsy'^ill not advatK^i they vust go hack giul aidspt Uiq 



